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SEW MUCH BETTER 


WITH THE BERNINA 1130 
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Suddenly, the impossible is possi- 
ble! Patterns that used to be too 
difficult, too time consuming, flow 
with marvelous ease and speed. In 
fact, the Bernina 1130 almost sews 
for you! The computer brain sug- 
i gests which presser foot to use. 
Which stitch length and width are 
| best. Why, this machine even 
remembers every detail of your last 
stitch, as you stop to change func- 
tions. Makes identical buttonholes 
in aseries, too. Automatically! 
The Bernina 1130 Electronic. 
You'll sew much better! Let your 
Bernina dealer show you how. 


sew Much Better™ 


BERNINA -- | 


Bernina of America, Inc., 

534 W. Chestnut, Hinsdale, IL 60521 
(312) 654-4136 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
nearest Bernina dealer. 
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A simple panel dress 
shows off really special 
fabric. Peggy Juve ex- 
plains how it’s made on 
pages 24-29. Photo by 
Roger Schrevber. 
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Twist again 

In response to Mary McGoveran’s 
question about yarn twist and needle 
threading (Threads, No. 10, page 4): 

The process of making yarn (or thread) 
usually involves the combining of many 
small fibers side by side. These fibers are 
then twisted so they are held together as a 
yarn. If the twist begins in the upper- 
left side as you face the yarn, it is an 
S-twist (look at the midsection of the 
letter S—the twist goes in that direction), 
and if it begins in the upper right, it isa 
Z-twist. An S-twist does not change to a 
Z-twist when the yarn is turned upside 
down, neither does a Z change to an §, as 
Ms. McGoveran experienced when she cut 
the spirally striped drinking straw in half. 

What can’t be observed in the drinking 
straw are the small fibers that have all 
been twisted to one direction. They 
have a nap. When one of the yarn ends 
slides through the needle with the nap, 
the needle threads easily, the thread goes 
through the fabric more smoothly, and 
fewer knots occur. The opposite is true if 
the needle is threaded against the nap... . 

If the thread end frays as you attempt 
to thread the needle, turn the thread over 
and try the other end. Embroiderers 
must note which end they use as “top” 
and must be consistent throughout the 
piece, particularly if much satin stitch is 
used, as a variation in light reflection 
will affect smoothness of color. 

—Elizabeth A. Rhodes, Ypsilanti, MI 


Tangled handsewing thread is the result 
of the untwisting of the thread as it is 
drawn through the holes in the fabric. 
It untwists from the needle’s eye toward 
the fabric surface, where it is trapped 
...and builds up into ever-tighter twists. 
The solution is prevention. After 
every 20 to 25 stitches, depending on 
fabric, etc., slide the needle’s eye down 
the thread until it touches the fabric 
surface, and run the thread gently 
through your thumb and forefinger two or 
three times. This will release the 
accumulated twisting and avoid tangles... . 
—Marianne Kantor, Bondville, VT 


_..It’s easier to thread a needle with 
the just-cut end because thread ends 
naturally want to untwist, and the cut 
end has had less time to untwist than the 
older end. So, to make the older end 
eaiser to thread, simply recut it. 

—D. Self, Aurora, CO 


No dental floss 

...I’ve tried dental floss for sewing on 
buttons [suggested in Threads, No. 10, 
page 12] and have abandoned it. While 
the thread doesn’t break and the buttons 


don’t come off, at least on my children’s 
clothes, the fabric tears away. 
—Martha F. Fee, North port, NY 


Spinning to machine-knit 
To continue the dialogue regarding 
machine-knitting handspun yarns: 

Susan Guagliumi (Threads, No. 6, 
page 8) advocates using a bulky machine, 
and Merle Ragle (No. 10, page 4) counters 
with a technique to use EON (every other 
needle) on a standard machine. They're 
both starting with a faulty assumption: 
that handspun yarns are too heavy and/or 
too irregular to use on a standard machine 
as is. Not so. ve been spinning for a 
number of years, and since I was taught to 
spin a single weighing 2,500 yd./lb., I’ve 
had no trouble putting that yarn, plied, on 
my Knitting machine. 

I’ve been using a double-bed Superba 
for the past six years, and I regularly show 
and sell garments made from my own 
handspun knit on that machine. I spin all 
fibers to a grist that will work on the 
machine, although each fiber may require 
a slightly different spinning technique 
to achieve that grist. I encourage my 
students to take the time to learn to 
vary their techniques so they can design 
the appropriate yarn for the product and 
fabric construction they have in mind. 

If the handspinner takes the time to 
construct a yarn in the range of 900 yd. to 
5,600 yd./ib. plied (equivalent to a 2/20 
to 2/6 worsted count) and makes the twist 
even, he or she should have few problems 
knitting it on a standard-pitch machine. 

—Catherine Jacinta de la Cruz, 
Sebastopol, CA 


Taming circular needles 
In Threads, No. 11, page 4, Ann 
Prochowicz mentions her difficulties in 
dealing with tightly coiled circular 
knitting needles... .When you are about 
to begin a new project, hold the needle 
outstretched, one hand near each point, 
under very hot running water, moving 
the needle back and forth through the 
water. Occasionally remove it from the 
stream and straighten it further by 
running your fingers across its entire 
length. Within a short time, all of the 
tension will be eased, and the needle 
will work perfectly. 

—Bess Kuzma, Trenton, NJ 


Yes, and also no 
... Thank you for the article “Putting 
Knitted Pieces Together” (Threads, No. 11, 
page 45). I appreciate knowing that it is 
acceptable to crochet seams. Another 
technique to mention is grafting the 
shoulders for a seamless effect... . 

—Alice Rice, Ft. Wayne, IN 
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Being a living-history interpreter and a 
costumemaker for 44 years, [ve learned to 
appreciate fine needlework and other 
natural crafts, like weaving and spinning 
and growing your own cotton to spin. I 
really look forward to helpful articles, as 
there is always something new to learn. 
When I saw that horrible apparition 
on the back cover of Threads No. 9—safety 
pins on a vinyl jacket—and read that it 
took a year to make and is in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, I decided 
your magazine is not for an artisan of my 
caliber, nor do I think this type of 
modern, trendy art garbage has a place in 
what I once considered a fine magazine. 
—Mrs. Richard Holappa, Barrington, IL 


...Il am happy to see you have expanded 
your focus to knitting, particularly to 
machine knitting, and to sewing. I am 
equally pleased that you haven't 
succumbed to cute “artsy-craftsy” 
things, as there is already a multitude of 
magazines with that kind of material. 

As a machine knitter, I have 
particularly enjoyed the articles by Susan 
Guagliumi, including the excellent 
illustrations....Another article I found 
especially interesting is Elizabeth Lee 
Richter’s “So There Is a Use for Fancy 
Machine Stitches” (Threads, No. 11, 
page 62). I have used these stitches for 
collar edges but never thought of using 
them for seams. It is inspiring, and I can 
hardly wait to try it out.... 

—Eleanor A. Taylor, Westbrook, ME 


Errata 

In Threads, No. 10, page 60, the top- 
right drawing, which shows how to finish 
inside-facing edges, has a misplaced 
arrowhead. The side of the interfacing 
without the fusing agent should face 

the right side of the fabric. 


In Threads, No. 11, page 43, line 5 of 
Print o’ the Wave should read: 

5. K2* T, [K3,O] 2x, [SKP, O] 3x, K3, 
SKP, K5* end K6. 


In Threads, No. 11, page 80, we regret 
that our review of Knit and crochet 


patterns relied on some dated material: 
—P. Straker Ltd. has moved to 304 Elm 
St., South Dartmouth, MA 02748. Straker 
no longer sells yarn. 

—Finn Time Patterns now gives yarn 
yardages as well as weights. 


John Kane, of New Milford, CT, took the 
photo on the cover of Threads No. 11. 


Threads welcomes your comments, 


criticisms, advice, and ideas. Write to us 
at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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santa fe weaving 
and knitting center 


FALL 
CLASSES 


EXPERIENCE DOUBLEWEAVE — 
Annette Chaudet, Aug. 4 & 5. 


CARDWEAVING: BEGIN WITH THE 
BEGINNINGS — Caroline Rackley. 
Aug. 7, 14 & 21 


SECTIONAL WARPING DEMONSTRATION — 
Barbara Holloway, Aug. 15. 


SPINNING — Marjorie Johnson, 
Aug. 24, 26 & 28 


NATURAL DYE CLASS — Marjorie Johnson, 
Aug. 30 


WEAVING CONTEMPORARY CLOTHING — 
Marcia Kolk, Aug. 31, Sept. 1-4 & 8-11. 


CHEMICAL DYEING OF NATURAL FIBERS — 
Katherine Sylvan, Sept. 18, 19 & 20 


COLOR TEXTURE § ORNAMENT: BEGINNING | | 
TO INTERMEDIATE WEAVING — Annette 
Chaudet, Sept. 21-24, 28-30 & Oct. | 


BEGINNING KNITTING — Marcia Kolk, 

Oct. 3-4, 10-11 & 24-25 

COLOR BLENDING: HOW & WHY COLORS 

INTERACT — Katherine Syivan, Oct. 17-18 

RAG WEAVING — Marcia Kolk, Oct. 19, 20, 

22, 26, 27 & 29. 

HAND PAINTING SILK — Carole Eastes, 

Nov. 7 & 8 

TRADITIONAL & CONTEMPORARY TAPESTRY— 

Robin Reider Knight, Nov. 17-20 & 23-25. 
santa fe weaving § knitting center 


713 canyon road, santa fe, nm 87501 
(505) 983-5003 
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ARE YOU MISSING 
A QUILTER’S MOST 





= ears | Whether you're an accomplished quilter or 
ounrers Meh | just beginning, you're missing out on a 







quilter's most valuable tool — Quifter’s 
Newsletler Magazine! Many quilters call it 
“the quilter's bible” because it's everything 


keeping on top of the world of quilts and 
quilting, and the perfect source for 
dozens of fresh, exciting new pattems. 
Each issue is like a giant quilt show, 
“| packed with glowing color photos of 50 
to 100 quilts, news, features, and more! 


HERE’ S WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE: 
¥ Crisp, clear instructions for 100-150 quilts, taking 
you from cutting right through final assembly! 
¥ Full-size, ready-to-go pattern pieces (no enlarging 
from grids) — many with custom quilting designs, too! 
¥ Quiltmaking lessons and workshops for all levels, 
whether you’re a beginner or real “pro”! 
¥ 10 issues a year (more than any other quilt magazine) 
packed with photos, features, news, and lots more! 


FREE QUILT CATALOG & PATTERN! Get a catalog of sup- 
plies and patterns plus a bonus pattern FREE with your first issue! 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE: You'll be hes} 
delighted or your money back, no questions asked! 


FQUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE 


QUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE 

| Box 394, Dept. TH7H, 

\ Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 Gyo 
My paymentis enclosed for: 7 
O Full year (10 quilt-packed issues) with Catalog $14.95 
O 1/2-yr. with Cat. $8.50 UO Sample issue with Cat. $3.00 I 


| Extra-Big Special 15th Anniversary Issue $3.95 ($1 wh) ff 

| (U.S. funds only. in Canada, add $4/yr. additonal postage.) ; 

\ SE —— : 
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LARGEST STOCK - LOWEST PRICES 
CALL TOLL FREE 


SILKS sample deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 22 colors ............... .80 
China Silk 8mm, 25 colors ............ .80 
Crepe de Chine, 25colors............. .80 
Charmeuse, 18 colors................. .80 
Taffeta, 14 colors..................... .80 
Silk Organza, 5colors................. .30 
Chinese Dupionni, 16 colors .......... 80 
Thai Silk,dress wt., 20 colors.......... .80 
Shantung Silk, 20 colors 

Korean Double Crepe................. .30 
Silk Matelasse, 10 colors ............. .60 
Peau de Soije, 4c@lors................ .40 


sample deposit 
Silk Noll Jacquard, 6 colors : 
Silk/Cotton Velvet, 3 colors............ 
Crepe Georgette, 5 COIOIS. 253. 65 chins 60 
Satin Jacquards, 5 patterns, 35 colors . 1.60 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints...... .£80 
Printed Jacquards, 25 prints 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
LINEN 
Linen/Cotton, 4 colors ................ : 
Brazilian Linen, 4colors.............. : 
WOOL 
Wool Gabardine, 10 colors............ : 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 
We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much morel 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 L_] 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | 
will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 


i] 
| 
( 
l 
l 
| 
*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 |_| I 
l 
l 
{ 
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RAARAHAAAARAAAAHAAAARAARAAAAAAHAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAARAARAAAAAARAAAARAARHARARARAALR 


$10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arvivals and latest closeouts. 
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FREE BROCHURE 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T} State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 





Calvin Klein’s printed linens 
are late summer naturals, 
from BRITEX-BY-MAIL 


Deluxe linens, imported from Italy, 
in coordinating stripes, checks, 
and tweeds. Muted tones of brown 
or navy on natural make them 
right for now and warm fall days. 
Generous 60” width makes them 
an even better value at just 


$15.00 yard 


Send $3 for a yar swatches of our 
Calvin Klein printed linens to Dept. 
TD8-87 through September 30, 1987. 





BRITEX FABRICS/146 GEARY/SAN FRANCISCO/CA 94108/415-392-2910 








Tambour embroidery 
Can you tell me more about the 
tambour stitch shown in “Costumes of 
Royal India” (Threads, No. 7, page 66)? 
—Rita O'Shaughnessy, Spring, TX 
—M. F. Hutton, Halyrood, KS 

Janet Else replies: Tambour stitch is 
the European term for what is basically a 
chain stitch. Tambour embroidery in 
India was done by members of the Mochi 
caste. These embroiderers were 
traditionally cobblers or leather workers 
by profession and were often 
commissioned to do special pieces for the 
nobility. Tambour embroidery was 
apparently a profession from the 16th 
until the early 20th century. A similar 
stitch is now done by machine. 

In India, the embroidery was worked 
with an ari (see drawing below), a finer 
version of a cobbler’s awl. The ari has a 


small notch above a sharp point, enabling 
the embroiderer to do very fine work. 

The Western Indian chain stitch was done 
without a frame, the fabric held loosely 
on a raised knee. A metal finger guard 
protects the right index finger. Tambour 
embroidery was popular in Europe in the 
18th century. However, in Europe it was 
worked with a tambour hook, which | 
resembles a fine crochet hook, on a 
drum-shaped frame, from which the name 
tambour was derived. 

The Western Indian chain stitch is 
worked with the thread held in the left 
hand below the fabric. With the hook 
pointing away from the embroiderer, the 
embroiderer inserts the ari in the fabric 
through the loop of the previous stitch. As 
the ari picks up a loop of thread below 
the fabric, the embroiderer brings it back 
to the top, through the previous stitch. 








Tambour \ \ Poke ari through previous 
stitch [ ( \ ’ stitcn and through fabric 
. = z F — al wi rose ee ee 
BIE SE / Pick up thread underneath 
——-* TT pearl 
OO . 
Pull loop of thread 7 .\ 
through fabric and 7 
\ _ ~ ‘\ previous stitch,— “ 
Hold ari in A\\ Ari 
right hand : 
with hook - 





pointing away. 


Knitting for petites 
How can I adjust a knitting pattern for 
a size 12 petite? 

—Barbara Halpern, East Meadow, NY 
Mary Smith replies: Petites generally 
have a shorter neck-to-waist measurement 
than average. If you're knitting a sweater, 
use a pattern size that’s closest to your 
bust measurement, and adjust lengths 
as needed. 

Decide how many inches you want 
the bust of the sweater to measure, or 
measure a sweater that fits you well. 
Measure the underarm length, armhole 
depth, sleeve length, and neck-to-waist 
measurement. Determine the stitch gauge 
with the yarn and needles you wish to 
use. Then figure out how many stitches 
you need to obtain the bust 
measurement by multiplying the number 
of inches in your desired bust 
measurement by your stitch gauge. For 
example, if your gauge is 5 sts to the 
inch, and you want a bust measurement of 
36, you'll need 180 sts (5 x 36) around 
the bust. The number of stitches across 
the back is half, or 90. 


Now look at your pattern to see which 
size has the number of stitches across the 
back closest to your across-the-back 
figure (90). If there is a pattern stitch, you 
may have to add or subtract stitches to 
fit in the correct multiples; two or three 
stitches aren’t important, unless your 
gauge is very large. 

After knitting 5 in. to 6 in. above the 
ribbing, slide the entire back from the 
needle (thread it on a string if you lack 
courage), and flatten it out on your 
exemplary garment. Check to see that 
the width is correct. If all is well, proceed, 
knitting to the lengths you wish. 


Shirts that wander 
I have a problem with loose- fitting 
shirts: The front rides up, and the neck 











rides back. With a long shirt, the back 
pulls in under the seat. I thought it was 
because Lam a large woman, but others 
have told me they have the same problem. 
—Karen Jackson, E. Jaffrey, NH 
Linda Faiola replies: The problem you 
describe is one I noticed years ago. I began | 
to think there were some techniques that, 


as a patternmaker, I didn’t know. After 
pondering over it, I came up with a 
theory, which several patternmaker and 
costumer friends confirmed: The bigger 
the garment, the more it will move. It’s 
the loose clothing, not the shape of 
one’s body that’s at fault. There is no 
solution, assuming you like big, 
comfortable clothes. But there are some 
techniques that might help. 

A button at the neck would prevent 
the neck from riding back. Adding 
shoulder pads is also a partially 
successful solution. Raising the back neck 
and back shoulder about % in. would 
help, but it requires altering the sleeves, 
facings, collar, and any other pattern 
pieces involving the neck, shoulder, and 
armhole—easy for a patternmaker, but 
not for someone who sews from commercial 
patterns. In the theater the same problem 
is solved with the use of harnesses and 
straps under loose clothing—certainly 
not practical for street wear. 


Monogramming machines 
Iwould like information on 
monogramming or lettering machines. 
I’m interested in a machine that does 
the work for me—perhaps a computerized 
machine that has programs for various 
letters and numbers. 

—Sheryl Prizlow, San Pedro, CA 
Robbie Fanning replies: If you don’t 
plan to monogram full time, you can use 
one of two home sewing machines. The 
White 305 is a mini-industrial machine that 
sells for $600 to $700. It has a straight 
stitch, a zigzag stitch with a 6mm bite, a 
serpentine stitch, a triple-lock straight 
stitch, a rickrack stitch, and a no-turn 
buttonhole. You can also attach a hoop 
and templates to use the machine as a 
pantographic device, in which you trace 
letters or designs on a template that 
simultaneously moves a hoop under the 
needle, stitching them. The Singer Ultra 
Unlimited 6268, a $1,550 computerized 
machine, has a 2'4-in. monogram, available 
on drop-in cassettes called SewWare. 

Monogramming machines are made 
by Meistergram, 3517 W. Wendover Ave., 
Greensboro, NC 27407, (919) 854-6200; 
and Pantograms Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
6814 S. MacDill Ave., Tampa, FL 33611, 
(813) 839-5697. Both companies offer 
machine and business training, 
supplies, and newsletters. 

Meistergram makes four heavy-duty 
computerized machines that weigh over 
300 lb. and cost between $13,995 and 
$19,995, plus a pantograph machine that 
weighs 275 lb. and costs $4,595. Supplies 
for these machines cost about $1,000. 

Pantogram has three pantograph 
machines: a jacketmaster for $4,295 and 
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Hand Dyed Yarns ——— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 


The DROP SPINDLE 


PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
o? Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 
wo Remarkably soft - Unbelievably permanent 


+ + + + + + 


PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liquid Dyes 
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nec. THE Professional 
Supplier 


P.O. BOX 14 SOMERSET. MASS.0O2726 
PHONE: 617-676-3838 








A STUNNING New Concept! 


_ Saxtitch brings you complete kits featuring 
. i cozy, pre-knitted, back-zip baby sweaters in 


~ 8 color combinations. This innovative idea 
- enables you to cross stitch directly onto a 
_ fine-quality knitted garment in your choice 
of 12 lovely designs. 





To receive your full-color brochure picturing 
all 12 new designs, just send your name and 
address with three LOOSE 22¢ stamps to 


Stitch 








Sharon AC. Slaughter “Sih 


ttt 


PO. Box 311-d 
Morrison, CO 80465 
or call (303) 697-4844, 


A spinning wheel that’s great for the 
experienced spinner, as wellas beginner. 
HE KISSEL ELECTRIC SPINNER 


lets you spin fast, easily and uniformly. It's completely 
portable (w ane only 5 lbs.) and measures 12"'x12”’ 
Runs at three different speeds. 

An economical way to spin; easily affordable as a 
first or second spinner. Beginners, too, especially like 
the fact that it does not require them to co-ordinate 
their hands and feet for its operation. They can 
spin right away! 






Kissel Electric Spinner ............- 560.00 
Carrying Case .... 0... cece reece eee 40.00 
Foot Rheostat ...........0..0.0008: 15.00 
Extra Spools, each ..............04.. 3.00 


e e e . : . a 
Kissel Electric Spinner 
lf not available at your dealers, order direct. Send check or money order to: 


The KISSEL SPINNER CO, Dept. B, 606 South Rural Street, Hartford, Wisconsin 53027 


state sales tax. | het 





Wisconsin residents add 5% 











Bercire 


exclusive 
distributor for 


Be cnce 


Fine Hand and Machine 
Knitting Yarns 


CONSULT YOUR RETAILER FOR INFORMATION 
Inquiries 904-668-2709 


Phone Nat, 1-800-433-8859 FL 1-800-433-8857 


Kilace } 
ANT Fee 


P. O. Box 13466 


Tallahassee, FL 32317 








two smaller machines that cost $3,295 
each. The company offers a commercial 
package and a home-studio package, both 
of which include templates, additional 
hoops, work-order pads, and sewing 
supplies (thread, needles, Pellon) for $1,100. 

If youre willing to let the art be in 
the operator, not in the machine, a less 
costly approach is to buy a new or used 
chain-stitch machine. For sources, look 
under “Sewing Machines—Industrial” in 
the Yellow Pages for metropolitan areas. 
Chain-stitch machines can do large 
monograms and don’t necessarily need a 
hoop. This cuts down the set-up time, 
allowing you to charge less than for 
monograms made by true monogramming 
machines and to do more monograms per 
hour. You'll have to find someone to 
teach you to use the machine. Including 
supplies, you could set up a business for 
under $4,000. A good source of 
monogramming supplies is Troy Thread 
& Textile Corp., 2300 W. Diversey Ave., 
Chicago, IL. 60647; (312) 227-2400. 

How much can you make from a 
monogramming business? It depends on how 
fast you sew, how intricate the designs 
are, and how much business you hustle. If 
you were comfortable with your 
machine and with the skill, you could do 
five to six three-letter monograms an 
hour, grossing $15 to $20 per hour. 

A friend who has been in this 
business for ten years cautions that there 
is a lot of competition and that it takes 
a long time to get customers. Know what 
kind of monogramming you want to 
do—linens, clothes, jackets, caps, athletic 
wear, etc.—and make sure the machine 
you buy can handle those items. For 
example, jackets are too heavy and the 
monograms too large to fit some hoops. 


Buttonholes in boiled wool 
I plan to sew a boiled-wool jacket. I've 
heard that buttonholes can be a problem, 
as there is no facing to stabilize them. 
Do you have any suggestions? 
— Barbara Easton, Canaan, NH 

Mary W. Smith replies: If the wool is 
feltlike in density, machine-made 
buttonholes will work well. The tight 
interlocking of the fulled fibers stabilizes 
the cloth. If the wool is a bit spongy, if 
the fabric gives when pulled, and if it 
unravels slightly when cut, handworked 
buttonholes are best. Mark the buttonhole 
placement with basting. Set your sewing 
machine fora fine stitch and, hand- 
turning the wheel, stitch around the 
buttonhole, making the two long edges 
about % in. apart. Backstitch at the 
beginning and end of the line of stitching. 

Insert a pin across each end of the 
uncut hole just inside the end stitches. 
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Carefully cut between the rows of 
stitching from pin to pin. The pins will 
prevent you from cutting through the 
end stitches. Remove the pins and work 
buttonhole or blanket stitches over the 
raw edges, covering the staystitching, 
with silk buttonhole twist thread. Make 
a sample buttonhole in your fabric to 
check the size. 


Crocheted socks 
I'd like to crochet knee-high socks. What 
pattern stitches would be best? How do I 
add elastic to the top so they'll stay up? 
—Edith Frankel, Hannawa Falls, NY 
Mary McGoveran replies: Socks are 
knit more often than they are crocheted, 
because knitting is looser and therefore 
works up faster. But one crochet hook is 
easier to manage than the four or five 
needles needed to knit a sock. Fingering 
and sport-weight yarns are suitable for 
socks. When choosing your yarn, 
remember that the crocheted fabric will 
be thicker than knit fabric from the same 
yarn. Use the smallest size hook that 
you can work with comfortably without 
snagging the yarn. I would use a #2 
steel hook with fingering varn and a #00 
steel hook with sport-weight varn. 

The elasticity of the stitches is affected 
by the gauge of the crocheted fabric. A 
loose gauge works up quickly, but the 
fabric will soon stretch out of shape, and 
the design of the pattern stitches will 
distort. A tight gauge takes much longer 
to work, but the sock will fit better and 
last longer. Before starting vour project, 
crochet a test swatch, and launder and 
block it to find the right gauge. 

You'll need three kinds of stitches to 
make a sock—a ribbed or an elastic stitch 
at the top to hold the sock up, a more 
drapable and somewhat less elastic stitch 
in the leg (some elasticity is needed to 
minimize the shaping required), and a 
flat, sturdy stitch in the heel and toe 
for comfort and long wear. For the top, 
the most elastic stitch I know is a 
double-crochet ribbing, which is made 
from stitches worked around the posts 
of the stitches in the previous row, rather 
than through their tops. For this stitch, 
the hook is inserted alternately from the 
front and back of the stitches. Because 
the rows overlap slightly, the resulting 
fabric is thick and dense. If vou use 
sport-weight yarn for the body of the sock, 
use fingering-weight yarn for the 
ribbing. You can also make a single- 
crochet ribbing, which, though not as 
thick as double-crochet ribbing, is also not 
as elastic. 

Start vour ribbing with a row of 
foundation sts rather than the traditional 
ch sts, as the latter tend to leave a tight 


Foundation 

row ~~ _ St 
in single z 
crochet 


insert hook in 





ist ch, yo. and 
pull througn = ‘fr 
, Lh for base 


of next st 





For next st, 
ae insert hook in 
| base ch. 





line. To make a row of foundation sts (see 
above drawing), ch just enough to work 

1 st. Then yo as needed, insert hook in 1st 
ch, vo, and pull loop through ch. This 
makes the base for the next st. Complete 
the st. **To begin the next st, yo as 
needed, insert hook through ch at base of 
st vou just completed, and make 1 ch st 
before completing current st. Continue 
from ** until you have finished 1st row. 
To form a round, include 1st ch st in base 
of last st you make. 

For the leg of the sock, an openwork 
stitch, such as a V-stitch, is good because 
it stretches well. Use it alone fora lacy 
soek, or combine it in narrow columns 
with a more solid stitch. A plain stitch 
(half-double or double) would work, but I 
prefer a cable stitch. You could also use 
a diagonal or chevron-shaped stitch, but it 
would require careful figuring for both 
the leg shaping and the turning of the 
heel. Single crochet, which is very solid, 
is good for the heel and toe sections. 

To maintain elasticity at the top of 

the sock, add elastic after vou finish the 
sock. Weave in matching elastic thread 
on the inside of the ribbing in rounds 
every % in. to 4 in., starting at the top 
of the sock. 
About the answer people: Janet. Else is an 
assistant professor m the Department. of 
Textiles and Clothing at Colorado State Uni- 
versity, Fort Collins, CO; Mary Smithisa 
knitter in Chattanooga, TN; Linda Faiola is 
a patternmaker in Winchester, MA; Robbie 
Fanning is a contributing editor of Threads 
magazine; Mary W. Smith makes handwoven 
boiled-wool clothing in Leesport, PA; and 
Mary McGoveran 1s a crocheter in Boulder 
Creek, CA. 

Have a question of general interest. about 
the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, Box 355, 
Neutown, CT 06470. 
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Made for Eagh Other 
And made easier for you! GREAT SCOT’s new 


bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- 

ting Argyles. 

The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER $32.00 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) 

The WEE SCOT $16.50 
(a smaller version for stockings) 

PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER 
Child’s vest (2-12) and vest 


Wide selection of fabric dyes, paints 
& accessories for design on fabric - 
tie-dye, batik, serti silk technique etc. 
Plus lots, lots more. 


> 
Since 1969 
Fast Service 


and stockings for stuffed Discount Prices 
bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 @ 

Stockings $2.50 

Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 

Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 Free Catalog 


Call toll free 
1(800)542-5227 


YARN PACKS of soft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 


In Calif. call (415) 456-7657 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 
P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 


ANTIQUE 
i Oe 
EO) 3 fe 

Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 





M@ silks 

M@ cottons From Japan, antique kimonos 

@ wools and obis sold in bulk for use 
M@ blends as art clothing or to be cut 


up to be used as unique 
fabric. 

Only sold in 100 & 200 
pound bales, $4.30-59.70 
per pound. Not available by 
the yard or as individual 
pieces. 


ORIZABA 





Se 
CHOOSE FROM 53 OIFFERENT CONED YARNS 
@ 400 TO 15,000 YARDS PER POUND @ 


Actual Size 2 W2" « 1 16" 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


(prices are for one name and one style only) 


N hoois, Campa or Homes 
Sees : style 1 sew only 
100 Name Tapes $4.00 


See 200 Name Tapes $6.00 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. 17 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 





For an informative catalog, send 
$1.00 to: ORIZABA 

P.O. Box 22983, Dept. T7, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Phone: (808) 537-1826 


y Piease enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 


Enclose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 
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Quick and elegant 
wraparounds 

I've concocted a simple, yet versatile 

and attractive, garment design that shares 
some of the virtues of both pants and 
skirts and goes together in a trice. No 
doubt there’s an ethnic precedent for 

this idea, but I haven’t seen it. 

The garment amounts to nothing 
more than two rectangular pieces of cloth 
stitched only at the U-shaped crotch. It 
can be varied in length and materials to 
suit every occasion, from jogging to an 
evening at the theater. The pattern is 
shown below. 

It is finished with two drawstring 
casings, one on each side of the crotch. 
You put it on by tying the front 
drawstring in back and the back 
drawstring around in front. This creates 
interesting and modest overlapping side 
openings. If you make them out of filmy 
material, you can preline and turn both 
panels, thereby finishing the hem and 
the sides before cutting the crotch and 
making the casings. Gather the 
waistlines onto a band with a fancy 
closure. The possibilities are endless. 

I've made a knee-length cotton version 
that my very fussy college-aged daughter 
actually wears—a true testament to the 
garment’s comfort and attractiveness. 

—Carol Clivio, Dora, MO 


Waist sa -_ 9 in. _1s average. 
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Storing interfacing 
Anyone who sews has to solve the 
problem of sorting and storing 
interfacings. I make an envelope for 
each type from the plastic instruction 
sheet. I fold the sheet and machine-sew 
the sides. Not only is this pocket, or 
envelope, quick and easy to make, but 
you'll Know which interfacing is stored 
inside, and the instructions will always 
be there. It’s great for storing all the 
scraps too. 

—Lynn Teichman, Lewisburg, PA 


Handknitting markers 
Colored paper clips are excellent for 
marking handknitting, especially for 
complicated texture patterns, which are 
hard to see when the Knitting hasn’t 
progressed much beyond the ribbing. I 
usually knit on circular needles, so I mark 
center front and back and side seams, 
each with a different color clip. Then I 
mark each side of every pattern section 
again with its own color. Until the 
patterns become apparent at a glance, 
the clips can be easily moved up as needed. 
—Dorothy Bird, Guemes Island, WA 


Handy point turner 
A good tool for poking out corners, like 
the points of collars when youre turning 
them right side out, is a mechanical 
pencil with the lead retracted. The point is 
narrow, but not sharp enough to poke 
through fabric easily. 

—Edith Frankel, Hannawa Falls, NY 


Unsticking needles 
Here’s an old trick from my diapering 
days. If your needle or pin seems sticky 
and won't go through fabric easily, run 
it through your hair once or twice. Just 
enough oil will deposit on the needle to 
make sewing easier. 

—Martha F. Fee, Northport, NY 


Simplifying 
knit ants Fllerns 
I enjoy sewing with cotton T-shirt and 
sweatshirt knits and have found that I can 
simplify patterns forsport and pajama 
bottoms by eliminating the side seams. 
This also cuts down construction time. 
Overlap the front and back pattern 
pieces at the hip seam lines and trace 
around both pieces, redrawing the lines 
for the waist and hem across the gaps. 
Elastic or drawstring waists will 
compensate for the lack of shaped side 
seams, and the legs can be tapered at 
the inseam. I cut %-in. seams and whip 
the pants together on my serger or with 
an overcast stitch on my regular machine. 
Before inserting elastic or drawstring 
in the waistband casing, I sew a row of 


straight stitches near the folded top 

edge. This keeps the elastic in place and 

improves the comfort of the waistband. 
—Ann Schroedl, Milwaukee, WI 


Bread-tag thread snag 

I have yet another use for the ever- 
abundant bread tag—to hold embroidery 
thread. It’s very simple, but it has 
transformed my mass of tangled threads 
into something manageable. 

With kitchen scissors I cut a slanted 
notch into each side of a large tag, as 
shown in the drawing below. After 
cutting my threads to workable lengths, I 
group them together, fold them in half, 
and slip them over the tag into the 
notches. I then clip the loose ends into 
the opening at the -Cut notches.~ 
bottom. When I [ a 
want toremovea | | 
thread, I grab an \ ~ | | 
end and pull it \ LZ es 
from between the | | | 
two notches. 

I find that I 
waste less, since 
even separated | 
strands can be put 
back on the clip 
for later use. The 
back of the tag can 
easily be marked 
with a color or 
dye-lot number. 

—Shelley-Jo Noll, Nantucket, MA 








No-nip seam ripper 
Needle-nose pliers are useful for ripping 
seams. I hesitate to use scissors for fear 
of nipping ,the material. 

Pull out the threads from side to side 
with the pliers, while holding the cloth 
near the seam line so it isn’t distorted. 
This eliminates the bits of cut thread that 
have to be picked out if you just rip the 
seam. But if you prefer to rip, the pliers 
are great for getting those tiny bits! 

—Ruth Galpin, Southport, CT 


Coping with elastic thread 

With all the lovely but inelastic cotton 

yarns available today, many people are 

knitting elastic threads into their 

ribbings along with the yarn. 

Unfortunately, the spools of elastic can 

be difficult to manage. I put a large 

hardbound book on the seat next to me, 

with the spine against my leg, and 

lay the spool on its side next to the 

front edge of the book, with the thread 

winding off the top of the spool. This 

setup prevents the spool from rolling 

around and allows the thread to pay out 

without tangling. —=> 
—Helen Ettinger, Northbrook, IL 
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2 ~your 
, 7_Quilting Frame 


e Solid Oak Construction 

e Simple Assembly — No Tools Required 

e No Stapling or Tacking to Use Work Piece 
e Use for Quilts, Needlepoint, Embroidery 
e Adjustable Tilt-Top « Six Sizes from 30” to 120” 
e From $130 Complete or Order Plans 

and Hardware Only $23.95 







Send for our Color Brochure 


Klaus B. Rau Co. 


P.O. Box 1236, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 83814 





‘Topics boggle the mind...truly worth the price...GET THIS BOOK" 
--Aardvark Territorial Enterprise 


| THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF 
4MACHINE EMBROIDERY 


by Robhie and Tony Fanning 
authors, THE COMPLETE BOOK OF MACHINE QUILTING 


NEW! 


THEO MALT ae 


. 


| 





Robbie took the word “complete” seriously: 283 p, 12 p of glorious color, 14 
chapters, 13 projects, 55 international artists, 5 appendices, supply list, 
bibliography, and a ridiculous sense of humor. 


Send $17.95 postpaid or send stamped addressed envelope for more details, 
including other books for sale. Meanwhile, hug your sewing machine. 


Fibar Designs, PO Box 2634-T, Menlo Park, CA 94026. 


EXCLUSIVELY SILK 


Free 


FF SELECT SIL a’ 
ry i oy J-ANADA VOM 150 


Over 50 quality silk yarns and fibres 
mail order only 
samples $4.00 
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Anyone can use 
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an exciting new way to adjust your knit- 
ting patterns! 

just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 
patible personal computer (with at least 
192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
tions for your individual gauge and size. 
DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! 


Write for more information or 
SEND TODAY! 


—— ee ee ee SS SS SS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS a 


Please send me KNIT ONE. 
Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 





Name 

Address 

City _____——C—CC.éStatte Zip 
Send to: Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 


Box 1204, Dept. T3 
Maywood, NJ 07607 


NJ residents add 6% sales tax. ; 








CONCENTRATION 
IN CRAFT 


INTENSIVE FIBER 
GERALDINE PLATO e SAS COLBY 
LENOR DAVIS 


Fiber reactive dyes, costumes, color and 
design, complex weaves, computer 
graphics, stitching, fabric forms and more. 


Three and six week sessions beginning Oc- 
tober 26 and November 16. 


Penland School e Dept. T, Penland, NC 28765 e 704/765-2359 


manos 


del uruguay 





Fine hand dyed wool yarn. 





SEES RX << 
S Ss 


Simpson Southwick Co. 
421 Hudson Street, New York, NY 10014 
1-800-843-3484 
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Tips 


Handling cross-stitch 
patterns and yarns 

Rather than cross-stitch from a small 
pattern, I have the pattern enlarged at a 
copy shop and pin it to a cushion. Then 
I mark the line and stitch 'm on with a 
hatpin. This way I can see at a glance 
where I am without straining. Make sure 
to pin or sew the pattern to a thick 
cushion, as a pin firmly planted in a thigh 
could be unforgettable! 

To manage the threads, I use a plastic 
lid from a yogurt or margarine container 
as a palette. With a large, sharp needle, 
I thread each yarn through the lid and 
mark the hole with the symbol for that 
color used on the pattern. No more 
looking for colors that are almost alike 


but not quite. 
—Josette Kilmer, Rancho Palos Verdes, CA 


When I became serious about counted 
cross-stitch, I found that I had many 
colors of floss, but I didn’t have any 
organized method of storing them. I 
borrowed one of my husband’s tackle 
boxes and cut out small, thin cardboard 
squares that fit in the trays of the box. I 
wound each of my colors around the 
cardboard and marked the color 


TWO NEW BOOKS 
from Ruth Seeley-Scheel 


% Udderly 
\ Inviting 
>, A book of original 
Holstein designs to use 
for multiple art/apparel 


applications with a wee bit 
of whimsey...and. 


Art-lo-Wear 


A book of 12 sophisticated flower 
designs to machine-applique. 
@ Each 81% x 11’’ book 
includes full-size patterns with 
complete instructions. 

To order, send $4.95 plus $1.00 
postage for each book (Wisconsin 
residents add 5% tax), with your 
name and address to: 

Ruth Seeley-Scheel 

c/o The Laughing Goose 
Dept. T 

21481 W. Oakcrest Drive 
New Berlin, WI 53146 
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number on top. I store the flosses 
numerically, which allows for easy 
location and access. The tackle box also 
keeps my floss clean, and it is easy to 
carry when I’m on a trip. 


—Sue Fruth, Clearwater, MN 


An easy hem 
Here’s a quick and bulkless hem that 
has served me well for years on short 
sleeves, shorts, toddlers’ clothes, and 
even some styles of pants. Turn the 
garment to be hemmed inside out, and 
turn up a hem, as shown in the drawing at 
right, with the fold about ¥% in. longer 
than you will want the finished length. 
Then fold over the same size hem once 
more, straighten the edges carefully, 
and press the bottom edge. Your hem is 
now three layers thick. Stitch % in. 
away from the edge, catching all three 
layers. Turn the garment right side out 
and unfold the hem. You will have a 
neat hem with a decorative tuck that 
looks like a cuff. You can adjust the size 
of the cuff by adjusting the size of the 
folds you make, and the length taken 
up in the tuck is twice the width of the 
seam you sew. 

—B. Randy Johnstone, La Luz, NM 


| Get a perfect chalk line. 
Every time. 


Plastic bristles — as > 
brush off chalk 7 “Ee / 
i, 4 
7 eg 
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Glossy black ~~ 
plastic case 


* SEND $1 

SET OF TWO _ FOR CATALOG | 

No other marker gives you such a fine, visible 
chalk line. The ChalkMark™ marks quilting lines, 
pintucks or pleats, traces around stencils and makes 
pattern marks. Finely powdered chalk is measured 
out from a tiny wheel at the tip of the case. Your 
hands stay clean and there’s no rigid chalk to | 
sharpen or break. Set of two, one with white chalk, 
one with blue, for all your fabrics. 100% guaranteed. 





Mail your order or charge by phone. 
Please add $2 for shipping. 


Name 

Address 

I eb onc gianpecioemrinanlninaliginsioas 

State. Zip ——— ee 
TROVATO SEWING CATALOG 


1741 First Avenue S., Dept. T87 
Seattle, WA 98134-1403 
(206) 340-1924 
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' \\—= Second fold 


Stitch through 
a | all three layers 
4 in. from edge. 
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a —.. with tuck 
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Our Tips column is a forum for readers 
to share their ways of working—hints, 
tricks, advice, techniques—and their 
sources for hard-to-find tools and 
materials. Well pay $25 for each item 
we publish. Send details, sketches (we'll 
redraw them), and photographs to 
Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


School of 
Fiber Arts 


eWeaving @ Quilting 
@ Spinning @ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 

@ Papermaking @ Chair Caning 
e Dyeing @ Garment Making 
@ Silk Screening @ Batik 
and much more 
54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


Looms 


22” and 36” Folding Floor types. 
15” Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 

Also Plans so you can build your own. 


Keep your name on our mailing list. 


Send Today for free School 
Brochure and Catalog 


SIEVERS eae ig 


WI 54246 





Threads Magazine 





PUBLIC NOTICE 


Complete Liquidation 


SEWING MACHINES*SERGERS 
UPHOLSTERY MACHINES 


Excess School Machines - Dealer Repossessed 
Overstock - Brand New - Full Factory Warranties. 
Several name brands including 
Singer - White - Juki and many more. 

We ship U.P.S. - Cash - Credit Cards - Layaways. 


1-800-433-9088 Ext. 95 
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FAC TORY STOR S 





We feature top quality mohair, wool, cotton, 
and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 
and weaving at discount prices. 


Send for our 1987 sample package—$5.00 


{2 PERKINS STREET, D-106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 = (617) 937-0320 





PLYMOUTH YARN 
THE ONE NAME TO KNOW FOR 
ALL YOUR CONED YARN NEEDS 


’ 
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WOOLS @ ALPACA @ CASHMERE @ ANGORA 
CAMEL HAIR @ ACRYLIC @ WOOL/RAYON @ BLENDS 


PLYMOUTH YARN COMPANY, INC. 
500 Lafayette Street, Bristol, PA 19007 
(215) 788-0459 : 


| Wholesale Only Color Card Album $20.00 | 
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¥ AR N S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L. © © IVI S FLOOR e« TAPESTRY e TABLE « NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles « carders e fleece « other fibers e weaving accessories « books 
e@e0 


PENOLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure e College credit 


re endliton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 e Jordan Rd. « Sedona e Arizona 86336 « 602/282-3671 








CAMPBELL 
FOLK SCHOOL 


Whether your goal is expanded profi- 
ciency at advanced level. Or a leisure 
learning experience... The Folk 
School offers a unique creative envi- 
ronment for You. 


For more information, call or write for the 1987 Cal- 


endar of Workshons & Events. I Sing Behind the Plon gh 


lo) alam Ovum Of: 0010) 0J-1| Mi mel) arte alele)| 
Dept. T 


Brasstown, NC 28902 
(704) 837-2775 (704)837-7329 


SKAGEDO 


VINTAGE & ANTIQUE 


JAPANESE 
@ Ay COON a0) 3) | 


Ciikivtiltcaat@ weatillitmel riley 
Pre-Selected in Japan 


Hand Painted, Hand Dyed, Shibori 
Ikats, Embroidery, Fine Silks 
Fine materials for the textile artist 


Bulk and Individual Orders Welcome 


All Orders Satisfaction Guaranteed 
For Sample Swatches & Information, 
Please Send Three Dollars 
Telephone Inquiries Welcome 
KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
206/467-9077 
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Rapt with ribbons 

The ribbons of my childhood, woven in 
my hair, tied around my waist, or gathered 
up on my mother’s hats were so visually 
delicious that they almost seemed edible. 
Beautiful ribbons always came wrapped 
around my best presents, festooned with 
big floppy bows, greatly heightening my 
anticipation of the contents. When I was 
in school and couldn’t afford the real 
things, I could afford a beautiful silk 
ribbon—it was just a lot shorter than I 
would have liked. But the effect was the 
same: Wearing it, I felt special. 

Later, I discovered pictures of 
18th-century gowns and stared in 
disbelief at the lavish use of ribbons, 
galloons, and braids. Imagine, to really 
wear that many at once! Now, when I wear 
ribbons, I feel connected with earlier 
times, with other women (and men) who 
wore ribbons and must have felt special 
too. Ribbons impart a sense of delicate 
beauty, of fine craft, a reminder that 
there are times in our lives when the 
frosting is more necessary than the cake. 

Historically, a ribbon was a narrow 
strip, either woven into the fabric as a 
selvage or applied to the fabric as a 
border. It wasn’t until the Renaissance 
that ribbons with two selvages 
appeared. They were considered articles of 
great luxury and became the subject of 
English sumptuary laws, which reserved 
the wearing of ribbons to the nobility. 

Ribbons were used profusely during 
the 17th century in all types of fashion, 
decorating every part of the costume, 
particularly men’s petticoat breeches. 
These breeches, or Rhinegraves, were 
adorned with bunches of ribbons around 
the waist and from the pockets down 
the sides. Typically, 36 yd. of ribbon 
trimmed a suit with pants and cloak, 
but in one case a pair of pants was 
trimmed with 250 yd:! Sashes of ribbon, 
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instead of garters, bound the knees and 
were sewn to sleeves and waists of 
doublets, and, of course, rosettes covered 
the shoes. The court mood of fantasy 

and decadence was represented aptly by 
excessively full ribbon bunches. Ladies 
were more subtle and used ribbon in more 
tasteful amounts as tiers of graduated 
loops, Known as “ladders,” down the front 
of pointed bodices. Ribbons were also 
worn as hair ornaments and on the high 
headdresses known as fontanges. 

In 18th-century Europe, men wore 
black ribbons with the Ramilies wig, a 
form of the periwig, and as fobs for 
their watches. Although lace was now 
important, women still used ribbon 
lavishly throughout their costume and in 
their hair. However, in 18th-century 
America, ribbon was seldom worn, the 
feeling being that it was distasteful to 
reflect the extravagance of the English 
court customs. 

In the 19th century, with its Victorian 
excesses, ribbons were the perfect 
expression of the times, decorating 
everything from Christmas trees to hats. It 
is from the ingenious detailing on the 
gowns from this period that we get many 
of the elaborate techniques that are so 
impressive today. The popularity of 
millinery in the 1800s also contributed 
to the renewed interest in ribbon— 
streamers sailed from every lady’s hat. 
The importance of millinery ribbons, even 
for trimming dresses, continued 
throughout the century. The jacquard 
picture ribbons of scenes or closely 
patterned florals were most popular 
because the ornate patterns appealed to 
the Victorian aesthetic sense. 

In the early part of the 20th century, 
particularly from 1910 through 1930, 
ribbons were used not only in hats and 
clothing, but also as accessories that 
were constructed entirely of ribbon, 





such as bags, hair bands, scarves, and 
household “dainties.” 

The second half of the 20th century 
has not embraced ribbons as readily. But 
in this age of streamlined mass 
marketing, ribbons seem to satisfy the 
need for something very special and 
finely done. They are irresistible. 

A ribbon holds the same fascination 
as amarvelous flower—so exquisite, it 
is amazing. 

So then, for all of us like-minded 
ribbon lovers, the problem is: How are we 
going to come up with good, sensible 
ways (and reasons) to wear lots of ribbons 
without appearing completely bonkers 
in these high-tech times? But the pursuit 
of new and old ways to use and wear 
ribbons is greatly curtailed because of the 
limited amount of literature on the 
subject and the limited variety of ribbons 
on the market. There are very few 
natural-fiber ribbons and very few 
colors available in stores. The imports 
have disappeared, and we are offered 
plain velvet and satin in conventional 
colors, with a little more variety at 
Christmas time. 

If you have sources for information 
on ribbonmaking, printed materials, or old 
ribbon samples, I’d like to hear from 
you. I'll try my best to make as much of 
this information as possible available to 
others. And it’s always nice to meet 
another ribbon lover! 


Sandra Nager is an vnstructor at City 
College of San Francisco. She also offers 
classes and workshops on a variety of 
fashion-history subjects and runs Body 
Blueprints, a small custom-pattern 
business, which publishes the book The Art 
and Craft of Ribbonwork (available for 
$15.95 plus $1.50 postage from 151 Upper 
Casitas, #1, Greenbrae, CA 94904). For 
more on ribbon work, see page 58. 
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Ce: S | L K | Stitch Your Own 


Victorian Neighborhood 





Under Orders 
$60.00 Over Bolt 








preced by the yard in della Price $60.00 Price 
Charmeuse 19.5 mm 45” $9.05 $7.70 $7.10 
Crepe de Chine 8 mm 36” 6.41 5.45 4.80 
Crepe deChine45” 14mm 6.70 5.70 5.45 
Crepe de Chine 16mm 45” 7.47 6.35 5.80 
Crepe de Chine 16 mm 36” 6.25 5.31 4.60 
Spun Silk Taffeta 45” 4.47 3.80 3.40 
Fuji Broadcloth 101b.36”25mm 6.35 5.40 4.80 
Popular Silk Noil 36” 4.11 3.50 3.10 
Silk Noil 44” 5.05 4.30 3.80 
Very Heavy Raw Silk 45” 9.35 7.95 7.10 
Silk Habotal 
5mm45” 3.41 2,900 2.50 
8mm 45” 4.25 3.61 3.00 
8 mm 36” 3.41 2.90 2.50 
10mm 36” 3.94 3.55 2.95 
10mm45” 4.95 4.20 3.75 ‘ | 
12 mm45” 547 465 4.20 : E 
Tussah 3442” 4.45 3.78 3.10 ! — 
Tussah 3B 33” 4.70 4.00 3.59 , \ } il gis a ix +, tal =" 
Tussah 3C 36” 395 86935 2.95 ey ; ae aE re 
- 3 = a a eee i i x Lm 
Tussah 3145 8.20 697 6.50 a oll el 7. ftake ae CE lp 
Tussah 3E 36" 630 5.36 4.85 ; LL, eC ey 
Tussah ed : 6.52 5.55 4.95 = 
Silk Satin Charmeuse 45” 12.5 mm 6.94 5.90 5.40 
Silk Satin 45” 12 mm 582 4.95 4.40 92031 _ . 92026 
Silk Chiffon 45” 456 3.90 3.35 Towered Mansion French Mansard Mansion Queen Anne Cottage 
Sunes BIB ie 
I auze 9.) mm + . 
ee ee ae er ee These charming counted cross stitch kits, designed by Barbara Noel, 
Spun Silk Garberdine 36 ati 6.61 5.95 ‘ ‘ - 
Silk Satin Twill40” 14.5 mm 6.00 5.10 4.55 contain 14 ct. ivory Aida cloth, dark green DMC floss, needle and enlarged 
Silk Satin Twill 57” 13 mm 5.23 4.45 3.95 " ff : : : 
Silver Square Chiffon 45" ek chart, 7\/a" X6 finished. To order your kit(s} send $9.95 for each kit plus $3.00 
Gold Chiffon 45” 8.05 6.85 6.17 for insurance/shipping to the address below. Please order by number. 
Merallic Ribbon Chiffon 36” 5.47 4.65 4.21 
Silk Scarves Our Orders 
All finished edges are hand-rolled. Normal Over 
i Price $60,00 ; - = 
Crepe de Chine, 8 mm SS ; ; 
This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. Shiny, optically } a LY, O] te , Past € ‘S 
very white, soft, BeaiMifl drape: «My . iim 
"x 54” $3.82 $3.25 eu 
12” x 60” 5.47 4.65 : a 
Habont 8 mm, (China Silk) oe To receive a one year subscription to our catalog. 
epee oe please fill out the coupon below and mail it with $2.00 to: 
12x 60” 3.17 2.70 . ° i . 
1472" 3.76 3.20 My Favorite Pastimes, 411 Harrison, Box 4179, Oak Park, IL 60303 
5 x Fl + 
35" 35” 4.82 4.10 


Also Avatlable - Swiss, Indian, American Cottons & 
Indian Silks, Textiles, Paints and Dyes. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St., Healdsburg, CA 95448, 707 433-9577 


Address 
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Majestic Mauves. 
Glistening Golds. 
Tantilizing Teals. 


Over 500 colors in Au Ver A Sole to express, 
thrill, soothe and inspire. Including the newest 
colors for the season. 50 colors available in 5 
different structures. Plus over 70 exciting BALGER® 
metallic colors, in Blending Filaments, cords, 
a loliawrlaremele ete 


@lalvminelimial= raleleLiam meelliaa oe 


Renowned for quality and service. 
E D4 Pp R E S S Kreinik 
ENDURING * CONTEMPORARY 
PATTERNS TO SEW 
VIN VA@ry ame) @)\\s 
COMPANIONS TO SEW AND KNIT 


SEND $1.00 
FOR OUR COLOR CATALOG 1(@; Kreinik Mig. Co. Inc. P.O. Box 1966 T Parkersburg, WY 26102 


F@LK WEAR BOX 3859-18 Ask for these products at your better needlework stores. 


SAN RAFAEL CA 94912 415-457-0252 


Balger® Metallics, Au Ver A Soie Silks, Precious Metal Threads 
and Fine Accessories. 
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Half magic, 

half fiber 

I grew up in Philadelphia. My mother 
sewed for a living before she got 
married, and afterward she sewed for 
family and friends. I spent many hours 
in the sewing room helping her by 
matching buttons and zippers and 
threading needles. I was fascinated by 
the drawers full of things. 

Nonetheless, when I grew up, I had no 
desire to sew. My two older sisters loved 
sewing—or at least they both did it. I 
never did. I never even owned a sewing 
machine until last year, when I started 
making dolls for a living. 

I had studied fine art and was painting, 
slowly and not too successfully. After I 
had kids and was making dolls for them, 
I realized it was what I wanted to do. 

I've been making dolls for a year. I’ve 
made over 200 of them—all different. 
Dollmaking has given my life a 
continuity that did not exist before. 

It’s a creative vehicle for my interests 

and an outlet for my endless collections of 
things. It also provides me with a 

reason to learn new skills, such as 
spinning wool, dyeing, beading, and 
feltmaking. It can all be incorporated into 
the dollmaking craft. 

Dollmaking allows me to read fairy 
tales for inspiration, to get involved in 
theater via puppet shows, and to stay 
home with my two young children. My 
5-year-old names all the dolls. After 
collecting dolls my whole life and having 
been fascinated by them, I’m finally 
able to make my own, including all those 
bizarre kinds I so rarely found. 

It’s nice going to flea markets and 
thrift stores searching for lost treasures 
with a predestined fate. I like using old 
things because they seem to havea 
vibration that is carried over from 
previous owners. 

I don’t have any set process. I start 
from different angles in order to keep 
things interesting. My mind is usually 
working in many different directions at 
one time, and I often work on several 
dolls at once. 

Dollmaking is part magic. Some 
cultures believe that a doll takes ona 
spirit, and some use dolls to protect 
children. All I know is that I have a strong 
feeling about each doll ve made. A 
point comes during the making of the doll 
when | look at it and say hello. It seems 
the character has been revealed to me. 
The doll has a presence from then on. 
The success of the doll depends on how 
well I develop that glimpse of the 
doll’s personality. 


Nancy Parry is a dollmaker mn El Prado, NM. 
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Karlobbie (top) and Humomies (bottom) are 
made of painted velvet, wool, and buttons. 
Their eyes are semiprecious stones. 24 in. 
and 20. in, respectively. Photo by Steve Brad- 
ley. Courtesy of Tops Gallery, Malibu, CA. 


Machine knitters 

meet in Seattle 

Avid knitters can’t consume a meal that 
doesn’t include a fashion show for dessert. 
So, of course, the seminar hosted by the 
Seattle Knitting Machine Center on 

April 3-5 opened with a banquet and 

the first of four fashion shows. 

Knitters representing every size, age, 
and taste modeled their own creations. 
(I’m not quite ready to change careers, 
but I loved strutting my stuff down the 
runway to show the short-row intarsia 
suit that I’d knit for issue No. 10 of 
Threads.) Saturday and Sunday were 
packed with demonstrations and lectures 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., with ample time 
for browsing and shopping the 
accompanying trade show, where 40 
vendors showed yarns, accessories, books, 
computers, and knitting machines. 
Throughout both days there were at least 
27 classes/lectures in each of the five 
class periods. Classes ranged from 
beginner to advanced and covered all 
the basics, like charting and finishing, on 
through lace knitting, beading, and 
painting on knits. Demonstrators from all 
the knitting-machine companies were 
there, along with well-known instructors 
and some terrific local demonstrators. 
There was even a color consultant, who 
pronounced me a “winter,” which gave 
me justification for buying more red 
cotton yarn that afternoon. 

For ten dollars a day (meals extra), 
this seminar was one of the best bargains 
of the year. The organizers were able to 
keep the cost low because the demonstrators 








weren’t paid; most of them exchanged 
their teaching skills for vending space. 
Over 1,000 attendees could tell you that 
it was extremely well organized despite 
the fact that it was huge. 

As machine knitting continues to grow 
in popularity, the number of seminars 
each year has increased. Some are better 
than others, but I’ve never attended a 
seminar where I didn’t learn at least 
one slick trick, discover a great book, or 
make a new friend. Don’t limit yourself 
to seminars specific to one brand of 
machine. You'll benefit most from a 
variety of approaches, and the best 
teachers are learning to be more generic 
about their subjects. Go with an open 
mind and a sharp pencil, and you won’t 
be disappointed. If there’s a fashion show 
that attendees can participate in, plan 
on modeling—it’s fun, and your ideas may be 
more unique than you think. Remember, 
however, to bring the right accessories: As 
I watched one knitter parade down the 
runway, I realized that a white bra can 
absolutely ruin a blue lace dress. 

The next Seattle Knitting Machine 
Center seminar will be held on April 8-10, 
1988. For more information, contact Vi 
Dodge or Arlene Varney: 9901 Aurora Ave. 
N., Seattle, WA 98108; (203) 522-3338. 
These two national newsletters list all the 
seminars. Keep an eye on them: 


New & Views 
Marymont Drive 
Penn Hills, PA 15235 
(412) 795-1343 
$12/year (11 issues) 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
Box 1527 

Vashon, WA 98070 

(206) 463-2088 

$16.50/year (6 issues) 


Susan Guaglumi, of Cheshire, CT, is a 
contributing editor of Threads magazine. 


International 

Textile Design Contest 

The Fashion Foundation of Japan is 
holding its second annual International 
Textile Design Contest, with an 
exhibition in November, to showcase the 
work of 50 artists from England, France, 
Italy, Japan, and the United States. The 
grand prize is one million yen 
(approximately $6,000). Entries must be 
received by September 21, and 
designers may enter as many textiles as 
they wish. To qualify, woven or printed 
fabric designs must be unpublished. For 
an application or more information, 
contact Hajime Koyama, The Fashion 
Foundation, 27 W. 16th St., Room 2A, 
New York, NY 10011; (212) 989-9355. 
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BETTER COLOR 
FOR TEXTILES 


procion® mx fiber reactive dye e 70 colors 
free cloth color charts 

silks e cottons e silk scarves 

books e textile pens e and much more! 
supplies for painting on silk or cotton 
garment dyeing e silk screening 

air brushing e tie-dye e batik 

quilt making ¢ papermaking 


our friendly staff is at your service 
9-5 mon-fri (PST) to take your order, 
answer questions and handle 
catalog requests. 

let Brooks & Flynn come to you. 

1 (800) 822-2372 

1 (800) 345-2026 in california 

same day service e low prices 


BROOKS SINCE 1969 
& FLYNN 


BETTER COLOR FOR TEXTILES 
OEPT T-87 


BOX 5009 
PETALUMA, CA 94953 





m |! you can sew a dress, you can- t OES 
4] MAKE YOUROWN i 
BA and Sandals 
and Slippers 
and Handbags 
yah Home Shoemaking, Simplified BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS (With Patterns) 


This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using your regu- 
lar sewing machine, assembling with shoemaker’s cement. 


aA Easy to follow, fooiproof, illustrated, step-by-step instructions will guideyou. 


-G Your size, your fit, make beautiful shoes, sandals, handbags to match. Plus 
aor new ideas for warm crocheted slippers with the new Super Sole. 


ane Send $19.95 ppd. Complete Money-Back Guarantee. Orders promptly filled. 
MARY WALES LOOMIS 


1487-T >. Drive, San Mateo, CA., a 


Tour the World of Fiber with 
Directions Unlimited 

















¢ An Embroidery Tour of Italy - September ’87 
Led by Dolly Fehd. 


¢ Decorative Arts Tours to France and England - December ’87 
with Sherry Ewaskowitz. 
Make your ’88 travel plans now! 


¢ Knitting in Australia & New Zealand - January ’88 
With Pat Morse. 


¢ Embroidery Tour of England & Ireland - May ‘#8 # 


With Marion Scoular. DI RF CT | ON § . 
details, f : 
800-533-5343 or 914-241.1700 UNLIMITED 


344 Main St., Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 ’ 
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INTRODUCING 


A Sensational New Book From 
The Rowan Designer Collection 


Summer & Winter Knitting 


40 original classic and contemporary sweaters from 
today’s best British knitting designers. 


Included are Kaffe Fassett, Zoé Hunt, 

Edina Ronay, Susan Duckworth, Sasha Kagan, 
Annabel Fox, Martin Kidman, 

and Sarah Dallas. 

A summer 

and winter pattern 

from each designer. 

In full glorious colors. 


J Send name, address 
and $26.99 pp for 
each book and a free 

list of kits available. 





401 Elm Street, Concord MA 0174 2*617/371-1455 


L] For more great knitting books, yarns, kits and accessories from around the world, 
send $5 (refundable) for your PASSPORT. Check or money order only. 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. Mass, residents add 5% sales tax. 








A arique wedtiai for weaving, 
embroidery, kritting, doll 
dressing, egg arf, decorative 
serging ard more. 416, 4s & x inch 
wide in a rainbow of colors. 
‘ UWI catalog of products $1.50 


ULI Covporation 4S West 300 North , 
Provo, Ztah 34601 800-854-1392 801-371-3900 
b 7) 


04s: o4ero ropa pro popes p40 J0/coparoperroperro|srro4 sro pwro Aro} OOGE 


1 — _ 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 


handspinning and felt making. 





VVIILIDIE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


Send *4.00 
for sampies. 
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The spirit exits through My college drawing professor referred ¢ Foreground areas are stitched first; 

the embroiderer’s hands to this kind of working order as an M.O.— images that are behind other images 

In the first hour of this four-day method of operation. “If you have a cannot be worked until the one in front 

workshop on traditional Japanese plan,” he said, “you'll never sit blank and is completed. 

embroidery, Shuji Tamura made it clear bewildered.” His teaching philosophy ¢ All areas are separated by a needle’s 

that he would not answer questions until was similar to Tamura’s in other ways: width of blank fabric. 

day four. It was unlike any workshop I’d Each person has a natural way to e Twisted silk is made with a Z-twist, 

ever participated in. He wanted embroider and draw; don’t compare your not an S-twist. (There are always 

us to think of our own answers. We work with that of others; proceed at exceptions—for example, knots are worked 

were not allowed to talk during class. your own pace; do your best; the working with S-twist silk.) 

We were there to stitch and absorb all order is the base from which to begin. It Tamura said that the embroidery 

that was given to us. “Hands are an exit was very nice to find much of the M.O. I’ve would know when you had made an 

for the spirit,” he said, “the symbols developed over the years confirmed by error—“It will laugh at you.” We were 

of concentration.” Tamura—the position of the hands, the also instructed in the proper way to look 
Assembling the frame and learning to stitches for starting and finishing a at unprotected embroidery: “Cover your 

twist our own silk threads was the first thread, the addition of white cotton fabric nose and mouth with your hand before 

order of business. We were encouraged at the ends to conserve silk yardage. leaning over someone else’s work.” 

to add notes to our textbook, Traditional Tamura explained that the design of I learned about the endless types of 

Japanese Embroidery. The Japanese the sampler we were working on was threads I can make from flat (reeled and 

embroidery frame is the most sensible intentionally crude and childlike. To dyed) silk: four-ply twist (four-into-one, 

that ve seen (photo below). There is an learn the principles of Japanese or 4/1) with tight, medium, or soft twist; 

order of working each facet of Japanese embroidery, one must concentrate on two-ply flat, or 2/1; four-ply twist with 

embroidery and an overall order that the traditions rather than worry about one strand of #1 gold; and, most 

joins the facets as a whole. “The correct skill or fine design. important for my work, a two-ply twist 

way is the shortest way,” Tamura said, By day two, the frustration we felt at that is one-into-two, or 1/2. For this 

and this holds true not only for frame not being able to ask questions was thread, the flat silk is separated into 

construction but for all the traditions amplified by having to remember so two sections of two, and each pair is then 

we learned. At first, the working order many things at the same time: twisted to make a very fine thread. 

seemed awkward and regimented, but it ¢Left hand is under frame, right hand is I also discovered the white shell 

is also logical, and sometimes fanciful. A above frame. powder that is mixed with water to 

five-petal flower, explained Tamura, has e Stitch direction is always right to left, transfer designs. It doesn’t interfere 

a face petal, two hand petals, and two feet or top to bottom. with color choices, and it flakes off by the 

petals. The face petal, always a bit e Leaf and petal points always have a time the embroidery is complete. 

larger than the others, is stitched first. protruding stitch that extends beyond the Tamura described another tool, which I 

The hand petals are stitched next, then image outline. have recently adopted—a light box 

the feet petals, and finally the flower’s ¢ Curving, diagonally stitched areas are made from a shoe box and $3 worth of 

center is stitched. worked clockwise. parts. It is lightweight enough to set on 


a piece of tissue over the embroidery and 
provide all necessary working light. 

It was a real test of will not to ask 
questions. But Tamura was right. If we 
were patient, and if we looked and 
listened, we could find the answers. 
Tamura asked us that first day to empty 
our minds and do things his way. It was 
an effort and continues to be, as I strive 
to finish the sampler, intended to be a 
fukusa, or gift cover. “Time carries 
skill,” he said. 


Katherine Colwell lives near Sierraville, 

CA. She embroiders fine-line etchings on 

suk with silk threads. This workshop, 

held in September of last year at Mills 

College, in Oakland, CA, was Phase I of 

an extensive program that was planned by 

Shuji Tamura. For more information, 

or for Japanese needles, frames, books, 

designs, silk fabric, reeled and dyed flat 

silk, contact Shay Pendray’s Needle Arts, 
ha ide — —_ Inc., 2211 Monroe, Dearborn, MI 48124; 

The diagonal lacing holes in the horizontal bars and the split shuttle poles make stretching fab- (313) 278-6266. Pendray will teach Phase I 

ric on this Japanese embroidery frame a simple task. The cotton fabric, seamed to the ends of at Callaway Gardens, Pine Mt., GA, on 

the silk, 1s held by the shuttle poles, which turn to create lengthwise tension. Shown left to right: Nov. 13 through Nov. 16. For more 

cartoon, stroking needle, tubes of flat silk, felt holder with needles, and awl with twisted silk. | imformation on traditional Japanese 

Photo by Katherine Colwell. embroidery, see page 68. 
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Now’s the time 


BACK ISSUES 


Freestyle embroidery. Dyeing 
1 gold and yellow. Resisting dyes. 
Knitting machine. Designer outfit. 
Versatile jacket. 20th-century tapestry. 
Sequins. Designing the warp. 


Sewing handwovens. Anni 
2 Albers. Socks. Spinning. 
Sportswear. Coat from a blanket. Four 
machine knitters. Buttons. 
Homemade felt. Hand quilting. 


Color forecasting. Jeans. Two 
3 buttonholes. Stretching fabric. 
Rag rugs. Overlock machines. Draping 
a blouse. Combining weave 
structures. Knitting with colors. Basket 
willow. Silk-and-metal embroidery. 


Making a great shirt collar. 
4 Making an open-weave basket. 
Knitting needles. Sewing with silk. 
Fashion design. Hand appliqué. Easy 
striped knits. Doup leno. Vests. 


Sewing swimsuits. From baskets 
5 to blankets. Natural dyeing. Darn 
that hole. Two weavers. Edges of 
knitting. Shoemaker’s art. Texture 
stitches for needlepoint. 
Beyond quilting. 


Fashion upstarts. Exploring a 
6 knitted pattern. Multicolored 
knitting. Painting and brocading on the 
loom. Crewel gardens. Techniques of 
haute couture. Herb dyes. Antique 
spinning wheels. Tatting. Hammocks. 


American print designs. Perfect 
4 pair of pants. Knitters at the 
fabric store. Tapestry gunner. Weaving 
techniques. Knitting a seamless 
sweater. Beading on leather. Tuxedo. 


Resist dyeing from Japan. The 
§ pocket. Lame. Designing with 
color on a four-harness loom. Fair Isle 
knitting. Textile designs. Textural 
fabric from the knitting machine. 
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to catch up on those issues you 
missed. And to make sure you don’t miss any more. 








Sleeves. 
Chinese 
embroidery. ! 4 ae 
Laotian , a Se. 
needlework. CS | —_i ae 
Knitting with oe ae yO 
cotton. Shared pales fa ja aw 
work space. “ae — UO le 
Plain-sewn linen ee 
shift. Computers 

and weavers. Bobbin 
lace on a grand scale. 
Selling handmade fashions. 
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Color blending in , FUTURE ISSUES 
10 needlepoint. Battenberg lace. 
Making swirly skirts. Knitted yarn 
over. Ironing equipment. Mushroom 
dyes. Victorian embroidery stitches. 
Madame Greés. Interfacing. 


Images in sweaters. 





Keep up with the latest and 
best. A subscription to 
Threads will bring you a 
whole new year’s worth of 
ideas and information. 
Subscribe, or renew your 
subscription, today. 


Balenciaga. Stitching a quilt 
1 1 with curves. Making sewing 
patterns. Shetland lace. Finishing 
sweaters. Weaving table linens. Tree- 
inspired crochet. Fancy machine 
stitches. Turkish marbling. 





BACK ISSUES 

Each issue is $3.75 postpaid 
($4.25 outside the U.S.) 

CT residents please add 
72% sales tax. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS / RENEWALS 
LO) 1 year (six issues): $818 

(S21 outside the US.) 

UO) 2 vears (12 issues): $34 

($40 outside the U.S.) 

Start with: 

LC) Current issue 
LI Next issue 


Circle the issue(s) vou want: 
| 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 i 1 


Name 

AGOSCSS ee 

Civ. ite Zip 

Total Amount 

CL] MasterCard 

Charge Card # 
_ Exp. Date 


CL] New subscription 
OU Renewal 




















O) Payment enclosed (U.S. funds only) 
LI VISA L] American Express 


Signature 


| The Taunton Press, 63 South Main Street. Box 355PT41, Newtown, CT 06470 
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Surface Design Conference 
in Kansas City 

“Collaboration: Information, Execution, 
Presentation” was the theme of the 1987 
National Surface Design Conference 
held in Kansas City on March 19-22. 
Lecturers, workshop instructors, local 
galleries, textile manufacturers, and the 
conference steering committee 
collaborated to realize that vision and 
produce a conference extraordinaire. 

The most vigorous and exciting 
discussion of collaboration was at the 
speaker forum. A seven-member panel 
of artists and art historians (including 
Gerhardt Knodel of the Cranbrook 
Academy, SDA president Bernice Colman, 
and Dr. Nancy Corwin, professor of art 
history at the Kansas City Art Institute) 
addressed the concept of “appropriation,” 

a term referring to the way artists borrow 
images from other cultures or times. Is 
this the spirit of collaboration, of working 
jointly with others, or does it reek of 
cultural imperialism? Have artists 
sufficiently transformed the images, 
while retaining traces from the original 
source? Which forms are acceptable in 
our milieu, and when have we altered the 
cultural integrity of the form by “using 
the quote without the context?” Do artists 


One of Fifi White’s designs in antique Japa- 
nese fabrics for Asiatica Lid. Photo courtesy 
of the Surface Design Association. 
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have a moral obligation to acknowledge 
their sources? These were the questions 
raised by panelist Dr. Judith Bettelheim, 
associate professor of art history at San 
Francisco State University. She feels 
many contemporary artists have correctly 
used other cultures for inspiration, 
transforming images without denying the 
source. Bettelheim guest-curated an 
exhibit of several of these artists’ works, 
“Borrowed Embellishments,” which ran 
concurrently with the conference at the 
Kansas City Art Institute. 

The information sessions explored 
how craft and art have joined with 
business and industry. Ana Lisa 
Hedstrom, a shibori artist who uses 
original and traditional Japanese 
designs, discussed her wearable-art 
business's shift from one-of-a-kind 
garments to small-scale production. Susan 
Singleton, of Seattle, WA, showed slides 
of her large-scale paper and bamboo 
sculpture, designed to work with the 
architectural forms of an existing structure. 

The fashion show at the final evening’s 
banquet presented still another idea of 
collaboration. Elizabeth Wilson, art- 
history scholar and owner of Asiatica Ltd., 
began to work with designer Fifi White 
seven years ago after deciding to include 
wearable art in her gallery. The 
resulting elegant line of clothing mixes 
antique Japanese silks, ikats, and indigos 
in multiple-patterned garments, evocative 
of Japanese simplicity and refinement. 

The most poetic definition of 
collaboration was Gerhardt Knodel’s. 
Describing the creative process in his 
opening remarks, he chose the analogy of 
the junior high school dance—girls in a 
ring on the inside, boys in a ring on the 
outside, matched with an unknown 
partner when the music stops. This 
continual dance with the unknown is 
our collaboration with the deeper, 
subconscious part of ourselves, and 
with the greater collective unconscious. 

I believe that each of us who 
participates in the arts is a partner ina 
universal dance, intertwining, shifting 
rhythms, changing partners, collaborating 
in an infinite movement, which is 
ancient, yet constantly at the moment of 
birth. Stepping onto the dance floor 
indicates our willingness to help shape the 
steps to each new melody. So, as Knodel 
invited, “Let’s dance.” 


Gerry Craig-Linenberger, of Seattle, 

WA, 1s a graduate student at Cranbrook. 
For more information about the 1989 
Surface Design Conference, contact 
Bernice Colman, California State 
University, 1811 Nordhoff St., Northridge, 
CA 91330; (818) 885-2784. 


A plastic pattern 

promises perfect fit 

The biggest problem in home sewing is 
getting a proper fit. This problem is so 
serious that some people say it is the 
single cause for declining sales in 
garment sewing. 

To combat the problem, a number of 
unusual devices have been developed. One 
is the Bonfit Skirt Patterner, a full-sized 
plastic gizmo from England that expands 
and contracts like an asymmetric 
accordion so that you can adjust the 
shapes to your body’s contours. 

You start by taking your waist and hip 
measurements, you add the suggested 
ease of 2 in. at the hip (1 in. at the 
waist has already been added by Bonfit), 
and then you use the control knob to 
move the expandable Bonfit panels to 
match your measurements. The next 
step is to choose one of 37 styles in the 
instruction book and make further 
adjustments on the Bonfit for flares, 
gores, pleats, etc. Finally, you add seam 
and hem allowances. To make the pattern, 
you can draw either on paper or directly 
on fabric. 

Theoretically, with your Bonfit and 
practice, you will never again need a 
skirt pattern, or bodice pattern, or 
pants pattern—there are Bonfits for all. 
Does it work? 

Yes and no. The reason fitting is a 
problem is twofold: The majority of figures 
are not standard, and it’s hard work to 
fit most nonstandard figures. Yes, Bonfit 
is easy to use—if you are familiar with 
such fitting procedures as sliding and 
pivoting, if you are patient about 
adjustments, and if you can decipher the 
sometimes confusing instructions. (Is 
ease built into the waist? Should you set 
the flare or the hip first? How wide 
should the waistband be?) 

Bonfit is not easy to use if you're a 
newcomer to fitting systems, if you have 
one high hip or a Silly Putty stomach, if 
your hipline is lower or higher than 8% in. 
from your waist, or if you want to 
shorten or lengthen the skirt. Also, the 
ease allowances are minimal, so you 
could wind up with a skirt that’s too tight. 

Actually, Bonfit could iron out these 
wrinkles by writing a better guide to using 
its system, one geared to an American 
audience and full of troubleshooting 
advice. The Bonfit Patterner kit sells for 
$24.95 (plus $2.50 shipping and handling) 
and is available from Alfa Sales, Box 296, 
Vails Gate, NY 12584. 


Robbie Fanning, of Menlo Park, CA, 

is a contributing editor of Threads 
magazine. See page 34 for her article on 
computerized sewing machines. 
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This surface is composed of patented hi-impact ther- 

mopolymerstyrene composit suitable for many years of 

general puncose culling. Gridded with exact one inch broken- 

| line squares within two inch solid square lines. A 36° lOOcm 
rule is inctucled on all gridded surfaces. The milk-white translu- 
cen? surface may be used with fight-under for illumination 
when desired. Maximum blade life is achieved with all rotary 

| cutters. Ideal for cutting large dress pattems and other pur- 
poses requiring a large flat surface. 


SUGGESTED RETAIL: 
Size Plain GRID HD 
79.95 : 420% 
+20% 
+20% Composition — Polyvinylchloridepolypropaii- 
+20% nastyrenote 
+20% Grid Markings One side only, One inch broken, 
- +20% two Inch sold 
« +20% Rule 3% inchMCO centimeters, 
7. 420% V8" Increments. 


e Will roll 
for storage 

e No pins 
necessary 

e Solar heat 
will not distort 


Reversible Yes. Composit is solid. 

Rollfor storage Yes, rollto large cylinder, See life 
expactancy above. 

Weight: 48 o2z/1@ .O40" 

THICKNESS: Warranty: Refund 30 days - Exchange pro- 

Reg. 40 mil. « HD: 60 mil « XHD: 90 mil rate 5 years. 


“(Available as custom cut only) 
Custom ¢utting avaliable. Please inquire. 


— SS 


oF 
[eS YEAR 
GUARANTEED 


TELEPHONE 
619-420-3490 


Q . 
Sewing E mjpo Ma 619-420-4002 


1087 Third Ave. « Chula Vista, CA 92010 


Slipcases for 
your back issues 


Bound in dark green and embossed in gold, each case holds at least six issues of 
Threads {a year’s worth), and costs $7.95 ($21.95 for 3, $39.95 for 6). Add $1.00 per 
case for postage and handling. Outside the U.S., add $2.50 each (U.S. funds only). PA 
residents add 6% sales tax. 


Send your order and payment to the address below. or call toll-free, 1-800-972- 
5858, and use your credit card (minimum $15), 


Jesse Jones Industries 

Dept. THR, 499 E. Erie Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19134 

(No P.O. boxes, please) 













THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies Wie 


TINT & SPLINT BASKETRY 


RETAIL € WHOLESALE 
NO SIZE OR QUANTITY MINIMUM 


‘COMPLETE LINE OF BASKETRY SUPPLIES, 
REEDS, CHAIR CANE, CHAIR WEBBING, 
TOOLS & BOOKS 

“ORDERS SHIPPED U.PS. DAILY 

“FREE CATALOG WITH SELF-ADPRESSED 
STAMPED (.39) ENVELOPE 

‘CLASSES €& WORK SHOPS OFFERED 
YEAR ROUND 


1987 WEEKEND WORKSHOPS 


BRYANT HOLSENBECK CARLA STARKEY 
KATHLEEN CROMBIE KEN + KATHLEEN 


39100 FORD ROAD 
SHERIDAN SQUARE 
GARDEN CITY, 
MICHIGAN 48135 
(313)522-7760 


MADELINE FRITZ DALTON 
MICHAEL DAVIS JANE SAUER 


OPEN MON-THURS 10-7 AATHLEEN CROMBIE 
FRI-SAT j0-5 president 
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| Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 


—————— 
te i 


| NATURAL 


DRY CLEA 

OR X-LARGE 
HAND WAS 60% wool 

' 20% slik 
AND DRY FLAT “epacesing 
machine weth gente 
separately, no bimech 

resheptwhen we 
\\ ary fiat of line dry 


TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
SPORTSWEARs 


West Newbury, Vt 05085 


@ Printed with your name, logo # Durable white or colored 


polyester tape 
@ Ravel proof 
@ Reasonably priced - even 
in small quantities 
SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 


or artwork of your choice 

@ One or more ink colors 

@ Care or content information 
can be printed on back 


Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
(203) 379-5142 


Share with us 
the Joy of Kestting / 


*Natural Fiber Yarns *Alpaca 
Updated Traditional Patterns 
*Books « Accessories 


| Northampton, Mass. 
01060 


413 586-4331 





ELECTRIC SCISSORS 
, TWO SPEEDS 
e ; BRIGHT GUIDE LIGHT 


swiss Electric Scissors zip thru 

fabrics, light plastics and paper. 

Strong guide hight at front makes 

it easy to follow cutting path. 

Blades protected by cover when 

: not in use. Fast and slow speeds. 

ly Blades can be sharpened. 


To order send check ao money order for $14.95 plus $1.50 shipping and handling. 
Order 2 or more, free shipping and handling. MA residents add 5% sales tax. 


SHOWERS SEWING ESSENTIALS, PO. Box 1259, Boston, MA 02130 
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& across the stomach and hips, and pin it 

to the side seam. If the grain line goes 
askew as you fit, don’t worry—it can be 
re-marked later. The seam lines will also 
be different from those of the 

commercial pattern. Courage, pin the 
crotch. For trousers, it can be ¥% in. or 

so lower than the tights. Pin a bit of the 
inseam and side seam to get a sense of 
how the pant leg will hang. Now, mark the 
seams, pleats, darts, and the knee and 
ankle. Remove the muslin, and one side is 
fitted. (Fitting to one side is sufficient.) 
Now that you've had all that experience, 
the back will go twice as fast. 
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Postal service 

celebrates lace 

Although it doesn’t often send Seventh 
Avenue into a tailspin, lacemaking, in its 
quiet way, has been a part of our textile 
history from the days of the earliest 
colonists to the turn-of-the-century 
influx of immigrants. 

As lacemaking, along with other crafts, 
experiences a revival among collectors and 
craftsmen, the United States Postal 
Service has taken note. On August 14, 1987, 
the first-day issue ceremonies for the first 
American postage stamps dedicated to 
lace will be held at the McKinney Union 
of Eastern Michigan University in Ypsilanti. 

Mary McPeek, whose bobbin-lace 
design appears on the top-right stamp, 
was one of the members of the Great 
Lakes Lace Group, of Michigan, who 
petitioned for American lacemaking as 
the subject of a postage stamp. The other 
three stamps carry the floral lace of 
Leslie Saari, of Cadillac, MI, created in 
bobbin lace and needle and tatting 
techniques (bottom left); squash blossoms 
by Ruth Maxwell, of Dearborn, MI, made 
in point-ground bobbin lace (top left); and 
dogwood blossoms made with bobbin-lace 
techniques by Trenna Ruffner, of Grosse 
Pointe Park, MI (bottom right). 

For a first-day cover envelope of the 
four stamps with special cachet, send a 
check ($2.50, or $2.75 overseas post in 
International Money Order), payable to 
Great Lakes Lace Group, to: Mrs. Pamela 
Kirk, Box 522, Brooklyn, MI 49230. 
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A new system for 

getting an Ultra Fit 

Debi Gioello, a professor at the Fashion 
Institute of Technology (NYC), has devised 
the Ultra Fit patternmaking system, based 
on the idea of draping muslin directly on 
the body. A soft Lycra leotard is used to 
fit a bodice or skirt and tights of the same 
fabric to fit pants. Thick black bands 

run horizontally and vertically at the bust, 
waist, hips, etc. On each black band is a 
slightly raised yellow band that allows for 
fitting ease and provides a pinning surface 
for the muslin. The process is fully described 
by Gioello on four tapes that you can 

rent or buy: Fitting the Bodice and Blouse, 
Fitting Sleeves and Skirt, Fitting Pants, 
and Developing and Styling Collars. 

After seeing the tapes, I took the 
leotard and tights with me on a trip to 
visit my daughter in Vancouver. In a 
short time, we made a bodice, skirt, and 
pants pattern. I use them as is or to 
alter a commercial pattern or restyle and 
draft a new pattern. And they all fit! 

Fitting pants is the most common 
bugaboo. First, get a helper. Then cut out 
a commercial pants pattern in muslin, 
leaving a 3-in. to 4-in. seam allowance, 
and transfer all seams, darts, everything, 
including the straight-grain marks. Pin 
the darts and pleats, don the tights, 
straighten the bands, and youre ready to go. 

Have your helper pin the muslin to 
the tights through the yellow band, 
starting at the center front. Keep the 
grain line straight, smooth the muslin 


Upon my return from Vancouver, I 
took an Ultra Fit Workshop in Yonkers, 
NY, making trousers, jeans, and knit 
pants for three days. Whew! Many of the 
women had taken time out from their 
businesses to travel from other states, so 
the work was intensive. 

The system works better than one 
would think from looking at the catalog. 
But get past that because Gioello is very 
knowledgeable and has years of experience 
as a couturier, teacher, and consultant 
to Seventh Avenue. She will also travel to 
give workshops and seminars. For more 
information, write to Ultra Fit, 237 Van 
Cortlandt Park Ave., Yonkers, NY 10705. 


Betty Lassiter is a frequent contributor 
to Threads magazine. 


Thread City, 

home for new museum 

A 1717 four-harness handloom with a 
“pedigree” of past owners; a re-creation of 
an 1880's spinning-factory mill room, 
complete with workers’ aprons; metal 
plates for printing yarn-box labels in 
Arabic—all these will find a home in 
September at the Windham Textile and 
History Museum, in Willimantic, CT, the 
town once known as “Thread City.” The 
museum will offer an overview of the 
evolution of American textiles from 

their colonial origins to today’s 
computerized creations, with a look at the 
manufacturing processes of the Industrial 
Revolution. The exhibits and reenactments 
will depict the work of 19th-century cloth 
mills, which, for years, were the economic 
lifeblood of New England. Local residents 
who once worked at Willimantic’s 
American Thread Co. have also contributed 
artifacts of their lives and work. 

The museum is still acquiring exhibits 
and applying for grants and is offering 
memberships. For more information, 
contact museum founder, Laura Knott Twine, 
at the Windham Textile and History 
Museum, Box 161, Willimantic, CT 06280. 


Janice Steinhagen lives 1n Voluntown, CT. 
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Jandy Knitting 


ALPHAWEAVE 


BY ALPHA IMPRESSIONS, INC. 


Professional Quality 


WOVEN LABELS 
MINIMUM 500 


5 color combinations 
6 pre-designed formats 
cut, folded and boxed 


WRITE OR CALL US FOR 


* A FREE BROCHURE * 
ASK FOR ALPHAWEAVE™ 


(213) 234-8221 


4161S. Main St., Los Angeles, CA 90037 
NORMAL DELIVERY 6 WEEKS 


A Fabulous Christmas Gift! 





a \ Machine Knitters’ |] 


Guide 


Six Times 
a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine knit- 
ters. Full of up-to-the minute information and 
patterns that relate to all makes of knitting 
machines. Whether you are a Custom Designer 
or just a hobbyist, you need WKMG to keep you 
abreast of what's going on, where to find your 
favorite yarn and accessories, what's new and 
what's been updated. 


US.- 1 year ® © $16.50 2 years © © $30.00 
Canada- 1 year * ¢ $20.00 2 years © © $38.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail « ¢ $20.00 
1 year Air Mail ¢ ¢ $37.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


For Subscriptions or more in formation write: 


WKMG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept TH 
Vashon, WA 98070 


The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 
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PLYMOUTH’ 
ap ALPACA 


, 


Pres & 3 YARN 
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A unique quality yarn with texture so rare and delicate 
that you should only trust its purchase 


to PLYMOUTH YARN 


INDIECITA BRAND ALPACA IN SKEINS, BALLS AND CONES 
PLYMOUTH YARN COMPANY, INC. 


500 Lafayette Street, Bristol, PA 19007 
(215) 788-0459 


WHOLESALE ONLY 





TAIVIVI goes... 
FRENCH & NATURAL 


LYON Fancy Boucle’ 
65% Acrylic 28% Wool 7% Polyester 


JEANSLOOK 100% Cotton 





NICE Fancy Mohair Look 
37% Acrylic 30% Cotton 17% Wool 
12% Polyester 4% Polyester-Nyion 


Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-8 


3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: 716-688-7100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 
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For more information contact nearest Distributor or: Name 
1 
JARY INC. padiess ! 
} 8562 KATY FREEWAY SUITE 154 City ' 
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Pawnted-Silk 
‘Clothing 


These simple and comfortable styles 
SIO MO imblaCGeeeleemrieele. 








by Peggy Juve 











t a wearable-art fund-raising 
event for the Bellevue Art Mu- 
‘seum, Bellevue, WA, I saw a 
ew’ “oe very stylish but demure wom- 
an pick out one of my garments and hold it 
up to herself. It was brightly painted with 
all sorts of squiggles and bold marks; the 
woman was dressed in monochromatic beiges 
and camels. I would never have believed 
that she’d be attracted to the garment she 
was holding. When she emerged from the 
dressing room, she was a woman trans- 
formed. She looked stunning in the gar- 
ment. I introduced myself, and she said 
she had never owned anything so wild but 
was recently divorced and felt it was time 
for some adventure. She bought the piece. 
Several months later she phoned. On a 
number of occasions she had worn the gar- 
ment and felt that people found her more 
approachable. The garment revealed a part 
of her personality that was hidden when 
she dressed in cashmere and mohair. It is 
wonderful when people share these exper- 
iences with me because then I know my 
work has found good homes. A garment 
may enhance a person, but it is also true 
that a person enhances the garment. 

Over the last ten years, I’ve developed an 
undiminished enthusiasm for painting on 
silk, a medium that allows me to combine 
a personal, colorful image with a unique 
garment design. I spend a great deal of 
time drawing, and frequently the images 
in my sketchbooks find their way to the 
surface of the silk. When I’m intrigued by 
a drawing, I tackle the problem of design- 
ing a suitable silhouette. Often the gar- 
ment shape and painting evolve simulta- 
neously. I may draw several garment styles 
and choose one to execute. I may also use 
the drawing style on a number of garments. 

Sometimes I begin with a silhouette that 
is interesting. I then paint fabric appropri- 
ate for the shape of the garment. I may do 
a series of pieces with the same silhouette 
but various painting styles. But even if I 
repeat a successful silhouette in the same 
painting style, each piece is unique be- 
cause each is painted individually. 







The sketch and pattern—I do the major 
planning for a piece by making small col- 
ored sketches. This allows me to think the 
whole process through on paper first. At 
this point I determine the pattern pieces 
I'll need and the background color I'll dye 
the fabric. Sometimes the sketch is very 
refined, and the finished garment will bea 
near duplicate. At other times the com- 
pleted piece will look very different from 
the initial sketch. As I work, I may decide 
to turn a dress into a tunic over slacks or 
make the fabric I’ve painted for a long vest 
into scarves to be worn with a similarly 
painted tunic. Once [ve determined the 
garment shape, I design the pattern—the 
actual components of the piece. 

Most of my work is based on very simple 
styling. I seldom design anything fitted or 
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tailored. I find that complicated draping 
and tucking can be distracting from the 
painting. Also, simple styling lends itself 
to a wide variety of body types. 

I use whatever resources are necessary to 
make my pattern. I may adapt the sleeve 
of a commercial pattern to a bodice of my 
own design. I have no formal training in 
pattern drafting; consequently, my styling 
evolves as my skills in construction ad- 
vance. It’s very much like a language—the 
broader the vocabulary, the more succinct 
the conversation. 


Fabric choice and preparation—Before | 
begin painting, I must decide two things— 
the type of silk I'll be using and the color I 
wish to ground-dye the fabric. To work with 
my simple approach to styling, I must choose 
a silk with a nice drape. Each type of silk 
has unique characteristics and responds in 
its own way to the painting and construc- 
tion techniques I use. (I really like the fab- 
ric selection and mail-order service of 
Rupert, Gibbon & Spider, 718 College St., 
Healdsburg, CA 95448; [707] 433-9577.) I 
work primarily with charmeuse (crepe- 
backed satin) and a heavy (16 momie) crepe 
de chine. Charmeuse has a luxurious hand 
and drapes beautifully—it seems to lend it- 
self to loungewear. But abrasion will scar it 
easily, so it must be treated gently. Crepe 
de chine is best of all—it’s suitable for 
many styles, it travels well, it can be washed 
and dried, and it drapes well. However, my 
other favorites are broadcloth (a firm tab- 
by weave, good for crisp pleats), chiffon, 
taffeta, organza, and jacquard. 

Another consideration in fabric choice is 
shrinkage. For example, broadcloth shrinks 
very little and is easy to stretch and to sew, 
while chiffon, when washed, contracts a 
great deal but stretches a lot (similar to 
curly hair). To accommodate chiffon’s 
stretchy quality, a piece must be planned 
approximately 10% larger on the painting 
stretcher than it is on the pattern. 

My chiffon garments are billowy, so pat- 
tern sizing isn’t critical. Since the fabric is 
semitransparent, I combine chiffon over- 
garments with body-skimming undergar- 
ments of crepe de chine, China silk, or 
charmeuse. | wash the fabric in warm wa- 
ter without detergent and dye it a pale, 
neutral color with Cibacron F or Procion 
dyes. I seldom work on white yardage, but 
I don’t ground-dye too dark a value, since 
the paints I use are absorbed by the fiber 
and are transparent. Like a watercolor, the 
painted color is affected by the underlying 
color. The exceptions are opaque pigments, 
like metallics, which sit on the surface of 
the fiber. When using opaque paints, I can 


Peggy Juve, left, likes the clean look of bias 
binding for finishing the seams and edges of 
her painted-silk panel dresses. She keeps a 
sketchbook (pages at right) to develop silhou- 
ettes, experiment with surface treatments or 
drawing styles, and work out pattern detadus. 
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dye the yardage darker values. The only 
colored silk I buy is black because black is 
the hardest color to dye consistently. 

I blot the excess moisture with towels, 
then spread out the silk on a clean, absor- 
bent, flat surface for drying. Hanging the 
fabric to dry would alter the grain. You can 
dry the fabric in a clothes dryer at a mod- 
erate temperature, but beware of the residue 
from fabric softeners—it can ruin your silk. 
To be sure your dryer is clean, first dry a 
load of laundry without using a softener. 


Painting—Before I paint it, I stretch the 
silk on painter’s canvas stretcher bars, us- 
ing masking tape to hold it in place. I 
stretch it as tightly as possible so that the 
fabric will not sag when wet. I lay out the 
pattern pieces to determine which stretch- 
ers will accommodate them most economi- 
cally. All my stretchers are based on 45-in. 
fabric. I have perhaps 40 pairs that I put 
together in different ways. Some useful sizes 
are 22% in. by 45 in., 30 in. by 60 in., and 
15 in. by 60 in. 

I draw the outline of the pattern on pieces 
of newsprint that are the same size as my 
stretchers. I can then design the image ac- 
cording to where it will fall on the body. 
The stretched silk is usually transparent 
enough for me to see through to my paper 
drawing. Using pencil, I transfer the draw- 
ing to the silk, including the cutting lines. 
I use the pattern when cutting out the gar- 
ment, however. The pencil does not wash 
or dry-clean completely out, so I consider 
the side of the fabric I draw on the “wrong” 
side and reverse the pattern and image. 
(I've tried marking pens and pencils that 
disappear with time or moisture, but the 


melted wax heat-sets the pigment.) I trace © 


over the pencil marks with a tjanting tool 
(a penlike instrument with a reservoir for 
the hot wax to flow onto and penetrate the 
fabric). If 'm drawing with the wax with- 
out the aid of a predrawn image, I can 
work on the right side of the fabric. 

When this process is completed, ’m ready 
to paint. The “waxed” piece of fabric is very 
much like a page from a coloring book. I 
paint within the wax lines. I usually have a 
good idea of what colors I'll be painting, 
but I give myself the freedom to change 
my mind as the piece progresses. 

I use Lumiere, Deka Metallic, Eurotex, 
and Liquid Procion paints. Procion paints 
require a moderate amount of preparation— 
they must be diluted with chemical water 
and baking soda before they are painted on 
the silk—and yield beautifully intense col- 
or without changing the fabric’s hand. 

Eurotex paints can be used directly from 
the bottle but have a tendency to stiffen 
the fabric when applied densely. And they 
dry with a mottled appearance, which is 


This silk-crepe de chine dress 1s lined with 
China suk. Each covered button matches its 
painted color area, except for the three black 
accent buttons at the bottom. 


sometimes desirable. If I want to intensify 
Eurotex paints, I mix them with Procion 
paints. I apply both Lumiere and Deka Me- 
tallic paints directly to the fabric, but again, 
if I want to intensify the color, I mix them 
with Procion paints. 

Color gradation can be achieved in a num- 
ber of ways. For example, I wet an area 
with water and then apply the paint to one 
edge of the wax line, gradually working it 
out to the edges. Sometimes I apply the 
paint to one edge of the wax line and gradu- 
ally work it across the area, slowly diluting 
it with water or another color of paint. 
When an area is dry, I frequently apply ad- 
ditional wax lines and paint over the pre- 
viously painted color. I can alter an area 
that is too bright, dull, or pale with an- 
other wash of color, keeping in mind that 
the paint dries one to three shades lighter. 
Before I paint a garment, I draw a small 
grid with wax in the selvage so I can test 
the colors I’ve mixed. If I need to match a 
precolored piece of fabric, I wet it and then 
proceed to match the color and shade. 

When the painting is complete, I set the 
color with a combination of heat and steam. 
I send the fabric to the dry cleaners for 
wax removal, and when it comes back I 
wash the fabric pieces in a succession of 
water baths from cool to very hot. This pro- 
cess, which removes the unabsorbed dye 
particles, is called the “wash off.” It is es- 
pecially important for dark-colored areas. I 
blot the excess moisture from the fabric 
and finish drying in my clothes dryer. As- 
sured that the fabric is both colorfast and 
preshrunk, I’m ready to begin cutting. 


Cutting and construction—I weight rather 
than pin the pattern to the fabric, which 
makes the cutting more accurate. When 
laying the pattern out, I’m very careful to 
have it on grain, and I pay special attention 
to matching lines and color areas. When 
designing the pattern for a garment in which 
the side seams or shoulder seams carry a 
design from front to back, for example, I 
make sure those areas match as closely as 
possible. When they match perfectly, it goes 
unnoticed, but if they are off even slightly 
it is very apparent. 

Each silk weave sews differently. Crepe- 
weave garments (of crepe de chine, char- 
meuse, or chiffon) often are misshapen when 
completed and require steaming to restore 
the pebbly texture or to contract the elon- 
gated seams. I avoid pressing the right side 
of the fabric, especially with charmeuse, 
which is particularly susceptible to iron 
marks. The lining of a crepe de chine or 
chiffon garment must be carefully chosen. 
I like to use the same fabric or the same 
weave in a lighter weight, and I allow a 
garment to hang for at least 24 hours be- 
fore I even out the hemline and finish it. 

The general method I follow for con- 
structing a simple panel dress is shown on 
page 29. I enclose most raw edges with 
French seams. When they aren't appropri- 
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With the silk taped tightly on the stretchers 
(top left), Juve prepares to transfer the news- 
print drawing to the wrong side of the fabric. 
She applies hot-wax resist to the silk with a 
tyanting tool (left), folowing her drawing lines. 
Working with Procion fabric paints in dense 
colors, Juve controls the color saturation by 
adding water or wetting areas before she 
paints them (above). The paint will dry ap- 
proximately two shades lighter. 


The gridded work surface (bottom left) makes 
cutting bias strips and aligning grain easy. 
The bias-bound seam that joins the painted 
panels to the side panels is done in two steps. 
After making a preliminary overlock seam, 
seunm wrong sides together, Juve attaches the 
folded binding (bottom right). Next she will 
press toward the side seam on the straight- 
stitch line and topstitch. 
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A panel 
dress 


The panel garment described below 

is a manageable project for anyone who 
has some basic sewing skills. 

Whether you choose to paint or print 
your own panels or whether you 
simply purchase some exquisite fabric 
that you want to show off to 
advantage, this is a suitable style. 

The below-the-kKnee-length garment 
can be shortened and worn as a tunic 
with slacks, or it can be lengthened 

to a long dress. “Off the Wall,” “Warm 
Heart,” and “Face in a Crowd” 

(photos on the cover and at left) all 
were constructed the same way. The 
dimensions given here are for sizes 10 
to 12. To make a panel dress: 

eFrom 3% yd. of 45-in.-wide 

prewashed fabric, cut the front, back, 
and side panels and bias strips, as 
shown in the layout at right. (The front 
and back panels start out 12 in. by 

45 in. to fit my stretchers. I cut them to 
shape after I finish the painting.) 

* Baste the painted panels to 

their linings, preferably of the same 
type fabric. 

«Make 7% yd. of bias tape: two 
90-in.-long pieces, two 10-in.-long 
pieces, two 12-in.-long pieces, and one 
50-in.-long piece. 

¢ Finish the panel necklines with bias 
binding (see detail drawing); set aside. 
¢Sew the shouldcr seams of the side 
panels with French seams and press 
them toward the back. (I press on the 
wrong side wherever possible.) 

¢ Attach the painted panels to the 

side panels with bias-binding seam, as 
shown in the detail drawing. Start at 
the front hem, and sew one continuous 
seam, all the way to the back hem, 

on both sides. An alternative is to make 
a French seam and press it toward 

the underarm. That leaves a bit of raw 
or serged edge at the neckline, which 
must be turned under and whipstitched 
or machine-stitched down. 

«Sew French side seams. 

¢ Finish the hem and wrist edges 

with bias binding. The hemline 
measures 48 in. around. All of the 
dimensions can be increased or 
decreased as needed. —PJ. 


ate (on curved seams, such as armholes), I 
double-stitch the seam and trim and bind 
the edges with whipstitching or zigzagging. 

I prefer bias binding to facings on my 
simple, unconstructed garments. The bias 
minimizes the seam edges, which invari- 
ably show through lightweight fabrics. As 
a finishing touch on sleeves without cuffs 
or on the shaped hemlines of slacks, the 
bias lends a look of quality, and adding it 


“Face ina Crowd,” crepe de chine panel dress, 
and “Fish Wife,” crepe de chine tunic with 
slacks, both made in 1986, are variations on 
the style described above. 
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Cut on fold. 
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Bias binding 
(1%° wide strips) 
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Necklines are 
slightly scooped. 


Assembly and 
construction details 


Attaching panels 
with bias binding 
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Overlock, wrong sides 
together, before 
attaching binding. 





Bias-bound neckline or hem 


Straight-stitch, 
right sides 
together. 
Then fold | 
binding 
over and 
whipstitch. 


requires little effort. If I am working with 
an unfamiliar silk weave, I practice apply- 
ing the bias to the fabric to familiarize my- 
self with the proper tension. 

I have a good idea of what the finished 
garment will look like before I start sew- 
ing, but I’m not entirely sure what finish- 
ing touches Ill add. Since there are no pat- 
tern instructions to lead the way, I reach 
the final piece through trial and error. I 
may decide to add a lining when initially it 
wasn't intended, or perhaps a waist to a 
garment designed as a loose-fitting tunic. 

I've always considered the painting and 
the sewing separate processes. The paint- 
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Linings for front and back panels 
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This piece of fabric can be 
ground-dyed a contrasting color. 
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Shoulder seam 


Continuous seam 
4 from hem to hem 


ing is creative and spontaneous, while the 
sewing is very technical. Still, there is a 
part of the sewing where the creative creeps 
in—that is in the finish work: the buttons 
or frogs, bias binding, metallic thread for 
hand-stitching, colored linings, etc. I really 
enjoy adding these little touches as I com- 
plete each piece, and although they may 
initially go unnoticed, when they are dis- 
covered, it’s a pleasant surprise. C] 


Peggy Juve, of Seattle, WA, designs and 
makes silk clothing on commission. In Seat- 
tle, her garments can be found at. Shot Silk. 
Photos pages 24, 26-28 by Roger Schrevber. 
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with a Twis 


Endangered wildlife 
adorns Florence Rich’s rugs 


by Janet Doub Erickson 


n her Cape Cod studio overlooking 

an inlet off Wellfleet Harbor, Flor- 

ence Rich pulls strips of bright wool 

up through the web of fabric 
stretched over her rug frame, add- 

ing color to the developing mosaic of one 
of her distinctive hooked rugs. She uses a 
small wooden-handled “crochet hook” to 
separate the mesh of the fabric and catch 
the strip of wool fabric she holds under- 
neath, pulling it up and through, leaving a 
small loop slightly above the surface. She 
works rapidly, the hook in her right hand 
above the rug, the wool below in her left. 
In the last several years, Rich has cre- 
ated an impressive body of work on the 
subject of endangered species. Each rug is 
meticulously executed in the New England 
tradition of “waste not, want not.” In the 
early days, so popular history goes, scraps 
of cloth from tattered garments were recy- 
cled as pieced quilts, braided and hooked 
bed covers, and insulating floor coverings 
for the family hearth. Rich always works 
her rugs with unbonded wool remnants, 
although collecting enough colors and ap- 
propriate textures is sometimes difficult. 
She covets old wool blankets that she can 
dye to the hues she wants. She uses Cush- 
ing Perfection Dyes from Dover-Foxcroft, 
ME, in order to achieve rich, soft tones 
that resemble the natural dye colors of old 
rugs. Many early hooked rugs have not sur- 
vived, because they were worked on jute- 
based burlap sacking that has crumbled. 
Rich hooks on sturdy, unbleached-cotton 
“rug-warp” cloth (available from Braid-Aid, 
466 Washington St., Pembroke, MA 02359; 
[617] 826-6091), which should last longer. 


How she works—Rich likes to have several 
projects going at the same time: one stretched 
on the frame, which she is hooking; one on 
the design table; and one or two in the 
“possibles” stage. Currently she is finish- 
ing her fourth version of “The Great Blue 
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Whale” rug, collecting and preparing wools 
for a commission for a pair of small rugs 
with a sea-creatures theme, and thinking 
about polar bears and elephants. 

Rich has always scorned printed designs. 
She draws and works over her design full 
size on sheets of brown wrapping paper, 
trying as many versions as necessary to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory arrangement. She out- 
lines the final design with a black Magic 
Marker and traces it onto a heavyweight 
sheet of architect’s tracing paper. She then 
turns the tracing over and retraces the lines 
with a soft, black, grease-based No. 2 litho 
crayon. After laying the backing fabric, prop- 
erly squared, on a large work table, and 
the tracing, crayoned-side down over it, 
she melts and transfers the crayon lines 
onto the fabric with a hot electric iron. 

Next, she prepares a firm edge for the 
rug by pinning a length of white 114-in.-wide 
twill carpet-binding tape to its front around 
the design’s border. She aligns the tape 
with the grain of the backing fabric and 
overlaps the ends about 2 in., where they 
meet in the middle of one long side. She 
then machine-stitches the inner edge twice 
around. Since she has cut the backing about 
1 ft. longer and 6 in. wider than the planned 
finished size of the rug, she has generous 
borders outside the tape. When the rug is 
completed, Rich will trim this extra back- 
ing to the outside edge of the tape, turn 
the backing and the tape to the wrong side 
of the rug, fold the corners into neat miters, 
and firmly whipstitch the tape in place. 

After preparing the edges, she centers 
the rug in the middle of the rug frame, and 
with long-shanked thumb tacks, pins one 
narrow end of the rug every 3 in. to 4 in. 
through the carpet-binding tape to the front 
roller bar. She tacks the other end to the 
back bar, centering it exactly so the fin- 
ished rug will be straight and even. She 
winds all but 18 in. of the backing fabric 
onto the back bar, stretching the fabric so 


it can’t sag. Rachets at the ends of the roller 
bars, tightened with butterfly nuts, keep 
the fabric taut while Rich is hooking. When 
she is not working, she loosens these ten- 
sion nuts so the rug will stay flexible. She 
wants it to be soft and pliable, not stiff. 
All the while, Rich has been accumulat- 
ing small piles of various woolens to use in 
“The Great Blue Whale” rug. Friends con- 
tribute old blankets and worn clothing. She 
picks through racks in thrift shops and 
rummages through mill-end stores and ta- 
bles at yard sales, looking for tightly wo- 
ven flannel. Recently, a windfall brought 
her three dozen large trash cans full of 
wool remnants collected by a rug braider. 
She hand-washes soiled pieces; any shrink- 
age strengthens and tightens the weave. To 
further prepare the wool, she establishes 
the straight of the goods by tearing along 
one long edge, then tears it again into pieces 
about 10 in. by 3 in., which she finds a 
good size to feed through her strip cutter. 
She advises, “It is important that your strips 
be cut with the grain of the fabric because 
the strength of the rug pile depends on the 
strength of the strips.” Rich’s prized Bliss 
Cutter (available from Braid-Aid) has blades 
that can be adjusted to cut different-width 
strips, but Rich usually hooks with strips 
that are %, in. by 10 in., which she cuts as 
she needs them. For special effects and un- 
usual textures, she cuts narrower or wider 
strips. When making wall hangings, she 
adds sparkling lamés, plastic scraps, or other 


“Seining Fish” was the first of Florence Rich’s 
endangered-species series, which she began 
in 1976 upon learning about the waste re- 
sulting from the fine mesh nets used by fish- 
ermen in the Northeast. “Even very small fish 
cannot escape these nets, and when the nets 
are hauled in, these small fish, mostly dead 
by then, are jyust thrown back.” The second 
version of this rug (1982) 1s shown at right. 
50 in. by 72 in. Photo by Clarke. 
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Rich designed “The Great Blue Whale” in 1976, “when we were all worried about the indiscriminate slaughter of these great sea creatures.” This 
is the third of four somewhat different versions of the rug. 1980, 26 in. by 62% in. Photo by Clarke. 


odd bits from the wonderful collection of 
materials sorted by color in baskets along 
one wall of her studio. 

Rich likes to have plenty of wool on hand 
before starting a rug. She knows it can be 
frustrating to run out of a color as the rug 
nears completion. For “The Great Blue 
Whale,” she stockpiled beige-whites, cream 
tones, gray-greens, and many different blues. 
Even before stretching the backing fabric 
on the frame or cutting fabric into strips, 
she gathers her materials into a trial pile 
to see if she has enough. She folds each 
piece of wool in half, then in half again, 
and places a bundle of folded pieces over 
the area in the design where that color will 
go. If the folded fabrics totally cover the 
area, she knows she can cut enough strips 
to solidly hook that element in the design. 

Rich began hooking “The Great Blue 
Whale” with the dark-blue letters in the 
border pattern in the middle of one narrow 
end. Then she filled in a bit of background. 
To start a new strip, she holds the strip un- 
derneath the rug between the thumb and 
index finger of her left hand, and the hook 
in her right hand above the rug. “I push 
[the hook] down through the mesh of the 
backing fabric with the barb facing left 
and hook it under the strip,” she says. “As 
I push the hook down, I press the back of 
the shank against the side of the hole to 
my right so that, when I bring the strip up, 
the hole will be large enough so the barb 
will not catch on the backing fabric. I leave 
the end of the strip on top and skip two 
threads, and then I push the hook down 
again, pulling up a loop this time. I repeat 
this sequence of hooking until I come to 
the other end of the strip, which I also 
Icave on top. An end left on the bottom is 
too easy to pull out. 
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lustratie by Clarks 


“To make a second row, I begin close to 
the first, on either side, but not directly 
opposite the stitches of the first row. | 
want to stagger my loop stitches so a new 
loop will always be next to a space. I usual- 
ly make my loops about three-sixteenths 
of an inch high, but this is a matter of 
prefcrence. Better too high than too low 
and skimpy.” 

After working a large section at one end, 
she rolled the end onto the front bar until 
she could work on the letters at the other 
end. For balanced designs like this one, Rich 
likes to keep both ends going. She feels 
she can maintain control of color, tension, 
texture, and design by working from the 
ends toward the middle. When working 
more free-form patterns, she might begin 
in the center and work out. Either way, 
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she frequently unrolls the whole rug to see 
how it looks. “Each rug develops different- 
ly,” she says, and much of her fascination 
with hooking comes from the challenge of 
devising new combinations of color, tech- 
nique, and texture to express her ideas. 
Next, Rich finished the light background 
of the letters in the border. Then she be- 
gan on the whale, first hooking in the flukes, 
then the baleen stripes under the mouth, 
and then a variety of lighter tones in the 
background. Since she uses sturdy cotton- 
backing fabric, she doesn’t need to swirl 
her lines of hooking, as early craftsmen 
did, to keep the tension even across the 
fragile burlap threads. But she is the first 
to acknowledge that the swirly background 
patterns resulting from this technical con- 
straint are among the most delightful and 
characteristic hooked-rug design idioms. 
When the hooking is complete, and she 
has turned under and stitched the carpet- 
binding tape in place, Rich inspects the 
rug’s surface and trims ends that stick up 
too far. Then she blocks the rug. “Laying it 
out flat on a padded tabletop, I iron the 
surface to flatten the loops into a smooth 
pile. I like to use damp cloths, rather than 
a steam iron, because I think I can control 
the heat better. I don’t want to scorch the 
wool. I let the blocked rug dry thoroughly, 
probably overnight, then Scotchgard it front 
and back, and then the front again later.” 


How it all began—Florence Richardson ar- 
rived on Cape Cod in the middle of the De- 
pression and fell in love with Wellfleet and 
a Wellfleet man named Rich. She remained 
to make her home and studio beside Duck 
Creek. She hooked her first rug, using a semi- 
mechanical punch hook in a technique 
worked from the back. Following her de- 
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sign, which she had drawn on the back, 
she punched wool strips through the fabric 
foundation to the surface of the rug. She 
didn’t understand that this way of working 
would reverse her design. As a result, her 
decorative “Map of Cape Cod,” when turned 
right side up, had Provincetown, which sits 
on the eastern tip of the Cape, well to the 
west of Boston; and all her carefully worked 
labels of towns, the bay, and the ocean 
read backward. This disaster sent her for 
help to Cora Granger, a teacher in West- 
borough, MA, from whom she learned tra- 
ditional, sometimes called “primitive,” hook- 
ing, which is done with a simple hand hook 
from the front of the rug. Rich remains 
convinced that this is the most efficient 
and certainly the most controllable way to 
hook—a simple yet sophisticated technique 
that is, in addition, restful and pleasant. 
“Splendid therapy,” she says. 

In the days just after World War II, cab- 
bage roses and other full-blown floral mo- 
tifs were much in fashion with conserva- 
tive needlepoint people, embroiderers, and 
rug hookers. The flowery patterns were cop- 
ied and recopied, and there was a flourish- 
ing business in preprinted burlap patterns 
for rugs, some complete with premeasured 
yarns ready to be punch-hooked into place. 
Rich soon tired of all this copying of copies 
and joined with craftspeople who had found- 
ed the Massachusetts Association of Handi- 
craft Groups to try to bring craftmen and 
designers into the cultural mainstream. While 


Caring for 

hooked rugs 

A well-crafted hooked rug will endure 
many years of wear. Frequent vacuum 
cleaning will keep it relatively free 
from sand and gritty dirt. Do not shake 
oul or beat a hooked rug. If the colors 
in an old rug seem dull and the rug is 
obviously soiled, wash the surface 

with mild soap and warm water. 

Florence Rich advises: “First lay it 
face down on the floor and walk on the 
back for a few days to shake loose any 
embedded dirt. Then brush it front and 
back with a soft bristle brush. Take it 
outside—if possible, on a sunny day—and 
moisten a soft wool rag with warm, 
soapy water to which you can add a bit of 
ammonia. Then gently sponge only the 
surface of the wool. Do not get the rug 
too wet. Be patient, and you will see 
colors brighten and lost details emerge 
as you wash and rinse. Dry the rug 
flat; never hang it over a line.” 

Some commercial dry cleaners have 
the expertise to handle hooked rugs. But 
be very sure you are entrusting your 
valuable pieces to a dry cleaner who 
knows what he or she is doing. 

When storing a hooked rug, roll it 
right side out to reduce the strain on the 
backing fabric. Wrap it up in paper or 
cloth so there are no openings, and 
include a repellent to keep away 
moths and other chewing insects.—J.D.E. 
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studying design with disciples of weaver 
Anni Albers and painter Hans Hoffman, 
Rich discovered that she enjoyed the whole 
process of creating her rugs, from research- 
ing the original idea and designing the pat- 
tern through the details of finishing. 

Soon she was enthusiastically teaching 
rug hooking in adult-education classes all 
over the Cape. At the uniquely intensive 
Summer Arts and Crafts Workshops at East- 
ern Connecticut State College in Williman- 
tic, CT, where she taught, she always urged 
her students, many of whom were teachers 
themselves, to modify conventional designs 
and mannerisms they had previously ac- 
cepted unquestioningly. She shared with 
them her satisfaction in developing and 
carrying out designs based on her own ob- 
servations and experiences. Her insistence 
on the superiority and practicality of the 
small hooking tool and on the traditional 
techniques invested even neophyte crafts- 
people with the self-confidence to create 
their own designs. To help banish the in- 
herent tedium of the repetitious act of hook- 
ing, she encouraged improvisation in the 
working out of details. 

In 1956, William Winthrop Kent, whose 
three books on rug hooking Rich considers 
the definitive works on the subject (see 
“Further reading,” at right), went to Hyan- 
nis to see an exhibition of some of her stu- 
dents’ work. Rich was invited to have tea 
with Kent, who was anxious to show her 
his own rug designs. When she arrived at 


Photo by the author. 


Rich prepares to hook a new wool strip on her fourth version of “The Great Blue Whale” rug. 


his house, Rich found “stacks of drawings 
for rug projects all over his studio.” Kent 
was over 90 years old, but, as Rich pointed 
out, “He was still trying to inspire better 
rug design.” Thirty years later, Florence 
Rich continues to hook in that tradition. U 


Janet Doub Erickson is a textile and graphic 
artist in Oakland, CA. 


Further reading 


Kent, William Winthrop. The Hooked Rug. 
Detroit: Gale Research, 1971 (reprint of 
1941 edition; first published in 1930). 
Rare Hooked Rugs, 1941, and Hooked Rug 
Design, 1949 (out of print). All are 
collectors’ items and available in libraries. 


Ketchum, William C., Jr. Hooked Rugs, 
1976 (out of print). 


Marein, Shirley. Creating Rugs and 
Wall Hangings: A Complete Guide, 1975 
(out of print). 

Has many excellent wlustrations. 


Moshimer, Joan. The Complete Rug 
Hooker: A Guide to the Craft. New York: 
New York Graphic Society, 1975. 


Parker, Xenia Lee. Hooked Rugs and 
Ryas, 1972 (out of print). 

Rex, Stella Hay. Choice Hooked Rugs, 
1953 (out of print). 

Good description of hooking technique. 


Wiseman, Ann. Rag Tapestries and 
Wool Mosaics, 1969 (out of print). 
Describes the use of the punch hook. 
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Microchips 
m the Sewing Room 


How to buy a computerized sewing machine 


by Robbie Fanning 


@™ n the past, the well-informed con- 
sumer decided on a specific brand 
and model of sewing machine based 
on Consumer Reports, but influ- 
enced by word of mouth. Typical ad- 

vice ran: “Don't get me started—I’m a Pfaff 
owner all the way.” Or Viking, or New Home, 
etc. Like car and computer owners, sewing- 
machine aficionados are fiercely brand-loyal. 
Like wine lovers, they know exactly which 
vintage Singer they'll never part with, on 
which model Bernina added reverse-cycle 
stitches, when Elna upgraded its motor for 
even more powerful needle penetration. 

This procedure won’t work for the pur- 
chase of a computerized sewing machine. 
For one thing, Consumer Reports hasn’t 
reported on the full range of top-of-the-line 
computerized sewing machines yet. Also, 
these machines haven’t been available long 
enough for word of mouth to help you in 
buying one. Singer introduced the first com- 
puterized machine, the Athena, in 1975. By 
1980, Viking had the first “writing machine.” 
Bernina’s computerized model is under a 
year old, and Elna’s has just come out. 

At first, sewers were skeptical, but they 
soon realized how having a computer in 
the sewing machine could simplify and speed 
any repetitive task. For example, once the 
computerized machine has executed one 
buttonhole, it memorizes and repeats it as 
many times as you push the foot pedal. 

Home sewers quickly discovered the bene- 
fits of improved working ease (warning lights 
for low bobbins, easier placement of presser- 
bar lever, buttons instead of dials or levers), 
improved stitches (more stretch stitches, 
overcasting, automatic mending), and im- 
proved accessories (see-through embroidery 
feet, topstitching feet, circle makers). But 
beyond all the sensible reasons, sewers loved 
playing with the decorative possibilities— 
writing messages, inventing combinations 
of patterns, designing stitches. It rejuve- 
nated their interest in sewing. 

Sales of computerized machines became 
so significant that all of the major compan- 
ies retooled their factories. Today, every 
top-of-the-line machine is computerized. 

Should you buy one? Once upon a time a 
sewer bought one machine for life. That’s 
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no longer any smarter than buying a Model T 
and driving it for life. New fabrics, new 
procedures, new techniques demand a dif- 
ferent machine. Why deny yourself the plea- 
sure of, say, sewing a sweater because your 
machine can't make a stretch stitch? 

If your machine is over ten years old, go 
for demonstrations on the newer machines. 
Aside from the computer part, all have 
stronger motors, so they can penetrate many 
thicknesses of fabric, even at slow speeds. 
They also have easy threading and bobbin 
winding, a balanced lockstitch and zigzag 
stitch, reverse-cycle stretch stitches, sim- 
plified buttonholes, and a blind hemstitch. 

As for the computer part, it’s here to 
stay. It’s not a question of “What’s so great 
about a computerized sewing machine?” be- 
cause, before long, every sewing machine 
will have a computer. A better question is: 
“How should I go about buying a comput- 
erized machine?” Here’s some advice: 

Buy a dealer’s knowledge, then a brand. 
All of the top-of-the-line computerized sew- 
ing machines discussed below are good, 
solid machines, but they’re too new for 
anyone to know whether all the bugs have 
been ironed out. If something goes wrong, 
you'll want to run to a nearby, sympathet- 
ic dealer, so survey the dealers near you. 
Buy from someone who cares about you as 
a long-term customer, someone who'll give 
classes on your new machine, who knows 
how to troubleshoot your sewing problems, 
who'll repair your machine fast, who'll keep 
you up-to-date on new accessories. You may 
pay more, but over the lifetime of your ma- 
chine, you'll never regret it. 

Go for demonstrations and assess the 
dealer’s sewing savvy and approachability. 
Talk to others about their experiences with 
local dealers. Once you've settled on a deal- 
er, choose one of the brands he or she car- 
ries. Be sure you find out where the com- 
puter boards for the brands your're con- 
sidering will be repaired—at the dealer’s, 
at the distributor’s, at company headquar- 
ters, at the factory (if the latter, it will be 
out of this country). 

Know your needs. Computerized sewing 
machines have so many features that you 
may not notice the absence of an essential 


feature. Before you shop, list the ways you’ve 
used your machine in the last year. The 
checklist on the facing page may help. For 
example, do you machine-appliqué or top- 
stitch a lot? If so, you may not like the 
needle’s always stopping in the up posi- 
tion. The brand you're considering may be 
able to override this (see chart, page 36). 
Take your time. Plan to visit a dealer at 
least twice. Let the dealer show you his or 
her regular demonstration the first time; 
take notes. Then talk to others who own 
computerized machines and think about 
your sewing needs; take notes. Assemble a 
bag of scrap fabrics of all weights and any 
special threads you like to use, as well asa 
machine-embroidery hoop. Visit the dealer 
again and sew on all the fabrics. Try free- 
machine embroidery. Again, take notes on 
how well the machine performed each task. 
Once you've bought a machine, get to 
know it. Take the dealer’s lessons and learn 
your machine inside out. Work through 
the manual and any workbooks, making 
samples and pasting them in the books. 


Highlights of the major brands 

The comments and criticisms that follow 
were developed from my experience over 
the past year with my computerized sewing 
machine, from my contacts nationwide, and 
from Threads readers. I also sewed on each 
machine listed. 


Bernina 1130—Bernina (Switzerland) was 
late to join the computer crowd, introduc- 
ing its machine in mid-1986. It has re- 
tained the knee-lever that its fans value so 
much, allowing both hands to remain on 
the work surface. Specs: 34 built-in stitches; 
1 buttonhole (bartack); memory can store 
5 patterns. Kudos: Two-volume manual is 
clearest of all brands; automatic button- 
hole measures size of button, not number 
of stitches; digital read-out advises correct 
presser foot to use; width and length incre- 
ments are smooth, not stair-step. Cautions: 
No alphabets; only 1 buttonhole; limited 
number of stitches. JoAnn Pugh of Swiss 
Bernina responds: “Bernina has always 
been known as a no-frills workhorse of a 
machine. Stitch quality, automatic tension, 
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and an easy-to-use machine are more im- 
portant to us than lots of bells and whistles. 
We decided not to include an alphabet at 
this time, because some people do not want 
their children’s names embroidered for 
strangers to see. The built-in stitches can 
be manipulated to create brand-new pat- 
terns, which we call ‘fantasy stitches,’ and 
describe in both volumes of the manual.” 


Brother Compal Galaxie—The world’s larg- 
est sewing-machine company, Brother (Ja- 
pan) also makes machines for other brands 
(for example, the Simplicity 9000 is the 
same as the Compal Galaxie). This one is 
memorable for its 10 voice messages, de- 
livered in a British accent: “Please lower 
presser-foot lever.” Specs: 120 built-in 
stitches; 4 buttonholes (1 bartack, 2 keyholes, 
1 rounded); 1 block alphabet. Kudos: Self- 
threading for needle; alphabet also includes 
punctuation marks and foreign marks (e.g., a 
cedilla, as in the word facade); can be free- 
programmed; comcs with a tool for trim- 
ming seam allowances to be used for over- 
locking; accessory bag includes tweezers. 
Cautions: Free-programmed designs are lost 
when machine is turned off; flat-bed ex- 
tension is a front case that folds down— 
since it can’t be removed, it puts you 6 in. 
away from the free arm; only 1 alphabet; 
can't combine decorative stitches in mem- 
ory, except letters; low clearance between 
necdle plate and presser foot (even with 
double-lift presser-foot lever); less space than 
other machines between needle and head; 
needle plate has markings in centimeters, 
not inches; bump behind needle where 
free arm joins flat-bed extension. Hal Fair 
of Brother responds: “The machine has a 
twenty-four-hour battery back-up. Free- 
programmed designs will not be lost as 
long as the machine is turned on every day.” 


Elna 7000—Released in February, this Swiss 
machine continues Elna’s tradition of up- 
datable slip-in cams with updatable plug- 
in casscttes, two of which are available so 
far. A major change for Elna is that the 
feed dogs now drop. Specs: 120 built-in 
stitches; 70 stitches per cassette; 5 button- 
holes (8 bartack, 1 rounded, 1 Keyhole); 2 al- 
phabets; can store up to 40 stitches. Kudos: 
Alphabet with serifs is most attractive of 
any on computer machines; buttonholes 
can be adjusted in width as well as length. 
Cautions: Carrying case becomes free-arm 
extender in an awkward way; bump where 
free arm joins extender. Machine too new for 
extensive testing as Threads went to press. 


Necchi Logica—Even though Necchi is an 
Italian company, Stanford University (CA) 
engineers developed the Logica. It is said 
they designed the machine around the com- 
puter. Instead of push buttons or dials, it 
has a touch panel similar to that of a mi- 
crowave oven. Specs: 101 built-in patterns; 
3 buttonholes (bartack, keyhole, rounded); 
1 block alphabet; stores up to 15 patterns. 
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Kudos: 8mm satin stitch; comes with foot 
for sewing patterns in circles; manual has 
quick-reference pull-out guide; ¥%-in. cor- 
nering guide built into needle plate; needle 
plate rotates for single-hole sewing; un- 
usual machine shape allows most space 
between needle and head of any machine. 
Cautions: Only 1 alphabet; no carrying case; 
forward placement of needle means hoop 
falls off front edge of bed when yourre free- 
machine embroidering; touch panel slug- 
gish when fingers are cold; not easy to clear 
computer when you're changing stitches; 
not easy to taper satin stitches (hold finger 
on “+” or “-” button). Sue Bagley of Necchi 
responds: “Keep the shipping box your ma- 
chine comes in, to use as a case. Cold fin- 
gers have nothing to do with it—like a micro- 
wave, the pressure points on the panel must 
be touched in the middle, or the machine 
won't respond. To clear the machine, touch 
the straight-stitch panel.” 


New Home Memory Craft 6000—This Jap- 
anese company has been around for 125 
years. The Memory Craft 6000 is cleverly 
designed to hold all its feet in the pop-up 
lid or in the case that slides under the free 
arm, and a color-coded pictorial reference 
in the lid tells which feet to use for basic 
stitches. The machine is reputed to be trou- 
ble free. Specs: 154 built-in stitches; 3 but- 
tonholes (bartack, rounded, Keyhole); 2 al- 
phabets; can store 31 patterns. Kudos: Self- 
threader for needle; 7mm satin stitch; un- 
limited number of needle positions; useful 
automatic darning stitch; fine-tuning for 
distorted patterns; handy scissors in acces- 
sory case with tipped points for trimming 
threads between letters; auto-lock feature 
makes 6 stitches in one place. Cautions: 
Inch marks on needle plate don’t extend 
far enough; bump where needle plate meets 
bed of machine; working space to left side 
and behind needle not big enough; trouble 
combining patterns from one mode to an- 
other; important mistake in manual about 
needle-threading path. Cathy Haley of New 
Home responds: “Use a magnetic seam guide, 
or use drafting tape on needle plate to ex- 
tend marks. Flat-bed extenders are avail- 
able to increase the working space. To com- 
bine patterns from Mode II or I] with Mode I, 
don’t switch back to Mode I—just punch 
the pattern number into memory. Follow 
the needle-threading diagram on the flip- 
out panel on the left side of the machine, 
not the diagram in the manual.” 


Pfaff Creative 1471—Made in West Ger- 
many, the Pfaff is the only computerized 
machine with a permanent memory. As a 
result, you can program your own stitches 
into it; after spending much time figuring 
out a pattern, you'll want to store it indefi- 
nitely. Specs: 100 built-in programs; 2 but- 
tonholes (bartack, keyhole); 2 alphabets; 
stores 373 letters or 125 programs. Kudos: 
Only machine with a built-in dual feed; 
computer buttons identified with English 


EE 


Checklist: 
Your sewing needs 


I suggest you Xerox this list and take a 
fresh copy along each time you test a 
machine, computerized or not. —Robbie 


Working ease 
Feet: USnap-on LUScrew-on 
Threading: USelf-threading 
Does it work? OD Yes DJNo 
Bobbin: UO Visible L1Low-bobbin signal 
Size of working platform...............0.000. 
Is needle in center? DYes DNo 
Size of flat-bed extension.......... cee 
Is there a bump at join? DYes ONo 
Needle plate: Marked in inches? DYes ONo 
Location of presser-bar lever.................. 
Lig 0cabi OME ccnst ee ee ee ee 
Is there glare? L1Yes No 
Is digital lighting readable? UD Yes DNo 
Control: Is pedal big enough? OYes UNo 
Is it easy to use? LL Yes UNo 


Lifetime use 

Where will machine be serviced?............ 

Must machine be oiled? OYes ONo 

Are accessories available? Yes ONo 

Notification of new accessories? LJYes LINo 

Is manual thorough? L1Yes LINo 

Manufacturer education offered: 
C)Workbook CNewsletter (Workshops 
Are dealer classes offered? UYes UNo 
Is teacher good? OYes UNo 


Stitch formation 
How many needle positions are there?.... 
Is there a pressure dial? LDYes No 
Stitch range: Length.......... Width.......... 
POSUDIO 1G seq cos ecg eee a oh SIZES. foes See 
Are upper and lower tensions easy 
to manipulate? D.Yes LINo 


Stitches 
Can you override computer? LYes LINo 
Is it easy to clear stitch? DYes DNo 
Is it easy to reset computer? L1Yes ONo 
Is there a tapered satin stitch? DYes ONo 
What buttonholes will machine make? 
Decorative stitching: 

CiCassettes OBuilt in 

Can machine be upgraded? OD Yes LINo 

Single motif? DO Yes DNo 

Combination stitches? DYes UNo 
Alphabets: LBlock LI talic 


Types of sewing 
Garment: 
OStraight stitch O Zigzag OSatin stitch 
OStretch stitch UTopstitch 
OButtonhole stitch OBlind hemstitch 
PANE Se og, delay staf tisinin agin Aes Sagaaditn ds Ahh ti det 
Free-machine and decorative stitching: 
Do feed dogs drop? LYes LINo 
Is there a darning foot? DYes DNo 
Is work space adequate? LD Yes No 
Does it handle rayon thread? LYes LINo 
Is machine appliqué easy? LD. Yes LJNo 
Machine quilting: 
Is presser foot high enough? L.Yes DJNo 
Is head space adequate? UD Yes ONo 
Is walking foot available? LK. Yes No 
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A comparison of top-of-the-line computerized sewing machines 


Bernina | Brother 
Compal 
Galaxie 


Necchi Pfaff Singer 
Logica Creative | 6268 
1471 







Color: Machine i White White White i White 
Panel Brown Black Black Black 
Lettering Varied White/ White White 






Orange 


Needle-to-head work space (in inches) 7 


Low-bobbin warning ae Sa saa 


Manufacturer’s suggested retail price $1,749 $999 $1,795 $1,495 $1,699 $1,699 $1,550 $1,799 


* Machine not available at press time; specifications are from Elna. 
** Adapter available; converts to low shank. 

+ Must hold button for needle down. 

£ Bobbin visible only when free arm is being used. 











Machine stops with needle up 


Needle-up override 


Lowerable feed dogs 

Thread spindle: 
Horizontal (I) 
Vertical (V) 





Bobbin: 
| Front Loading (F) 
Top loading (T) 
Rotary (R) 
Oscillator (OQ) 


Visible bobbin 
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phrases, not drawings; automatic mending 
stitch; fine-tuning button; flashing light 
warns of low bobbin; self-threader for nee- 
dle; machine advises which foot, tension 
setting, stitch length to use. Cautions: Mag- 
nets near machine, even pins from a mag- 
netic pin cushion seem to confuse it; seam 
guides on needle plate in millimeters, not 
inches; manual sometimes confusing and 
in four languages; characters limited to ¥% in. 
high. Deb Evans of Pfaff responds: “While 
magnets may have been a problem on ear- 
lier models, they no longer are. I sew with 
a magnetic pin cushion next to my ma- 
chine all the time. But do be careful with 
magnetic pin catchers stuck on the ma- 
chine. They exert a constant magnetic pull. 
We have a looseleaf binder available from 
dealers, called The Creative Owner’s Hand- 
book. Each page is devoted to one tech- 
nique. The built-in stitches are six milli- 
meters high, but the sewer can free-program 
stitches up to one hundred millimeters.” 


Singer Ultra Unlimited 6268—Until recent- 
ly, Singer was the only American-made com- 
puterized machine (it will now be made in 
Italy). There are a lot of Singers in the 
world; therefore, the company has world- 
wide service centers. The 6268 has a 
unique 214-in-diameter monogramming ca- 
pability. Specs: 24 built-in stitches plus 
drop-in cassettes called SewWare (current- 
ly 7, including 2 alphabets, monograms, 
borders, animals, and more); 3 buttonholes 
(2 bartack, 1 keyhole); stores up to 20 pat- 
tern units. Kudos: Large monogramming 
possibilities; in-case bobbin winding (no 
need to unthread); simplest threading of 
all machines (no thread guides); easy, one- 
step buttonholing; unusual mending foot 
allows you to stitch sideways for patching 
without pivoting material. Cautions: Can't 
vary stitch width without reprogramming; 
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no control over needle position; no inch 
marks on needle plate; must remember to 
have full bobbin before stitching large mo- 
tifs because if you run out during stitch- 
ing, you have to start over. Zoe Graul of 
Singer responds: “Except on the embroi- 
dery and monogramming cassettes, you can 
choose among six stitch widths, which are 
proportionate to the height of the motif. 
On straight stitch, three needle positions 
are available. In addition to the center po- 
sition, you can choose the right narrow zig- 
zag button but set the width to zero, which 
puts the needle to the right. Mirror-image 
the setting for left-needle position. Our warn- 
ing light warns you if the bobbin is low. I 
have had no problem sewing the large mo- 
tifs with a partially filled bobbin.” 


Viking 990—Viking (Sweden) has had com- 
puterized machines on the market since 
1980, which means Viking engineers have 
had longer to improve their machines, but 
you'll also hear more rumors about them. 
Specs: 57 decorative stitches; 6 buttonholes 
(1 bartack, 3 rounded, 2 keyhole); 2 sizes 
of alphabets; 4 snap-in program cassettes; 
can store 25 patterns on cassette #2 and 
o2 on #3 and #4. Kudos: Company’s educa- 
tion efforts outstanding (in addition to man- 
ual, 2 full-color idea books, Viking owner’s 
handbook, extensive consumer education 
workshops); Sewing Advisor cassette auto- 
matically sets stitch length and width and 
best upper-thread tension and tells you 
best presser foot and needle to use; Satin 
Element programs combine tapered satin- 
stitch patterns in many ways; huge foot 
pedal (9 in. wide by 7 in. high); 2 lights; 
auto-lock button (3 stitches in one place). 
Cautions: Navy color makes sewing in low 
light difficult; if contacts get dirty, cas- 
settes don’t work well; problems with 
skipped stitches on Ultrasuede; tapering of 
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satin stitch not easy (have to push button); 
centimeter marks (not inches) on needle 
plate; bump where flat-bed extension joins 
working surface. Andrea Nynas of Viking 
responds: “Our color is part of our contem- 
porary styling—the two built-in lights pro- 
vide adequate illumination. ’ve never heard 
of problems with the cassettes, but make 
sure they are seated properly. Ultrasuede 
is a difficult fabric for any machine—make 
sure you use a seventy-five or eighty ball- 
point needle and the Teflon foot. If that 
doesn’t work, take your machine back to 
the dealer to be sure the timing is correct. 
It is possible to taper with the push but- 
tons, but you can also use the Satin Ele- 
ment programs on cassette Number 2 to 
get a perfect tapered satin stitch.” 


Tips on your computerized machine 
e If you have a low-shank machine, you can 
use presser feet from other low-shank ma- 
chines (see chart, facing page). You can 
also order an adapter for the Bernina that 
allows it to accept low-shank feet. 

e Keep your machine covered when not in 
use. Dust is the enemy of computers. 

«For automatic buttonholes, most machines 
measure the number of stitches per but- 
tonhole, not the length. If you hold back 
on the fabric at all, the stitches will pile 
up, and your buttonhole will be too short. 
eIf power surges are a problem in your 
area, buy a surge protector/filter. 

eDon't expose your sewing machine to airport 
X-ray machines; have it hand-checked.U 


Robbie Fanning, author of The Complete 
Book of Machine Embroidery (Chilton, 1986) 
is a contributing editor of Threads. She 
owns a New Home Memory 6000 and three 
other sewing machines. The teddy-bear motif 
at left was worked out by Audrey Griese, of 
Champlin, MN. 


Resources 

Aardvark Territorial Enterprise 

Box 2449 

Livermore, CA 94550 

Quarterly newspaper/catalog of 
machine-embroidery supplies. Has been 
carrying letters from consumers on 
what they like and dislike about their 
sewing machines (see issues 11, 11%, 
12, 12%, 1414). $4/4 issues. 


The Sewing Emporium 

1087 Third Ave. 

Chula Vista, CA 92010 

Has an extensive catalog of sewing- 
machine feet and accessories. 


Treadleart 


| [eo lw |e: [eo |e | os |e) or] o 25834 Narbonne Ave. 

LON) OO) | = = aia Lomita, CA 90717 
atte 1 Th Bimonthly magazine on machine 
embroidery that includes news on specific 
brands. Also a mail-order supply source 
for sewing-machine feet and supplies 
(useful: Bernina shank adapter; flat-bed 
extenders for Elna, New Home, and 
Viking). $12/year, $2 for sample. 


Programming the Pfaff 1471: This is the only computerized sewing machine that lets you 
program your own stitch motifs. The teddy bear shows what you must go through: 86 pairs 
of numbers for the bear’s front, 64 for the back (not shown). First you graph the stitch 
points. Then you write in the numbers and punch them into the machine, one by one. The 
machine stitches the front, you pivot the fabric, and the machine stitches the back. 
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of Knit Edgings 
and Applhed Trims 


Putting a professional 
and creative finish 
on handknit falories 


by Deborah Newton 
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few years ago, I designed a 
fe classically tailored knit blazer, 
= ,worked in a simple but ele- 
a” We” gant seed stitch. The edges 
needed stabilizing, but I was reluctant to 
draw attention away from the garment by 
adding trim. I knew that I could add a cro- 
cheted edging, but why couldn’t I find a 
narrow knit edging that would provide a 
discrete line of emphasis? After consider- 
able testing on the edge of my first swatch, 
I tried picking up a row of stitches and 
binding them off. With these two basic 
knitting actions, I created a simple, perfect 
edging! I have since evolved a “vocabulary” 
of edgings and trims to suit the needs of 
any project. 

Although as a handknit designer I place 
a great deal of importance on the fabric of 
a garment, I have found that an interest- 
ing edging or trim can solidify or specialize 
a design. I think more and more about the 
importance of the border line in my at- 
tempt to merge good technique with good 
design. Flat fabrics make durable, predict- 
able borders; however, there is a tremen- 
dous challenge in experimenting with non- 
traditional edgings that curl, twist, or pro- 
vide special effects. 

In addition to being decorative, effective 
edgings and trims have a bearing on func- 
tion and fit. For example, if the garment 
that is to be trimmed will receive hard 
wear, a traditional ribbing will provide an 
elastic border that holds its shape well. In 
the sampler garment at left, I challenged 
myself to create a sweater-jacket that in- 
cluded as many different trims as possible, 
most of them decorative. I also needed to 
consider garment shaping to accommodate 
all my choices, and the fiber, too. Wool is 
elastic, so it works well for all types of 
trims, but many beautiful synthetics, and 
some natural fibers like linen and cotton, 
lack stretch and resiliency. 

Like all garmentmakers, we handknit- 
ters strive for a professional look. A firm, 
even edge on the fabric will help produce 
such a look. Edgings can be knit in at the 
beginning or end of the piece, picked up 
and bound off at an edge, or Knit separate- 
ly as trims and then attached to the com- 
pleted garment. 

To allow fewer rows in the band, bands 
at the front of garments can be successful- 
ly knit with the garment fabric if the body 
fabric is short-rowed or if the row gauge of 
the band fabric is tighter than that of the 
body fabric. It’s best, however, to pick up 
bands at the front of garments later or to 
work them with a smaller needle and at- 
tach them. 





Deborah Newton designed the sampler jacket 
at left to incorporate a variety of decorative 
knit edgings and applied trims. She combined 
many textural patterns in the blue light- 
weight-wool body of the garment and worked 
the trims in a contrasting color of the same 
wool for emphasis. 
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If the fabric edge is weak and flaccid, as 
with some novelty/synthetic yarns with little 
elasticity, picking up stitches with a nee- 
dle several sizes smaller than the needle to 
be used for the trim will give a tighter join 
of the edging to the body fabric. A sewn-on 
edging will also provide stability. 

When you are planning your edges, con- 
sider how you will work or attach them. 
Picking up stitches or knitting in an edg- 
ing saves finishing time. For the most con- 
trol and the neatest appearance, sew on 
applied trims from the right side. Crochet- 
ing is a quick method for attaching trim—a 
simple chain is easier to pull out than a 
line of handsewing—but it will produce a 
thicker wrong-side “seam.” 

Whether you are applying knit edgings 
or trims to a knit (or even a woven fabric), 
the best way to test their suitability is to 
work a swatch of the body fabric. The swatch 
provides a smaller, less intimidating test- 
ing ground for the final project. It should 
be large enough to incorporate any unique 
details planned for your garment, such as 
a pocket opening or curve. Testing all the 
edges on the swatch helps you anticipate 
the final look, especially if you are using a 
different yarn for the trim than for the 
garment body. If you are using a woven 
fabric, finish the edge of your swatch to 
prevent raveling. This may not be neces- 
sary if the edge is to be covered with a knit 
trim, although it will be less likely to unrav- 
el as you apply the trim. If the weave is 
loose enough to pick up stitches into, this 
swatch is crucial for you to determine how 
many stitches you need for a certain area. 
So as not to waste the time you invested in 
creating the swatch, try to utilize it in the 
final garment in some way-—perhaps as a 
perfectly finished pocket lining or a unique 
shoulder pad. 


A sampler of trims and edgings 
Wool was my choice for the eclectic mix of 
edgings on my sampler jacket, as it re- 
sponds well in all situations. But I also 
wanted a cool wool that was suited to a 
spring/summer transseasonal garment. After 
searching for a light yarn with a gauge that 
would work up quickly (to balance off the 
extra time that was needed for finishing), I 
chose Maratona from Lane Borgosesia, which 
is a lightweight and luxurious cabled mer- 
ino wool. If you want to knit your own trim 
sampler, make sure you choose a yarn that 
has the stretch to accommodate the vari- 
ety of trims. 

Here are some reliable guidelines for pick- 
ing up stitches along an edge: 
Generally 2 sts are picked up for every 3 
rows, or 3 sts for every 4 rows, if the trim 
fabric draws in, as it does in ribbing. 
e Curved edges require special attention: If 
the trim is wide, remember that the outer 
edge of a curve is longer than the inside 
curve. If you're using a flat, picked-up edge 
on a curve, increase or decrease stitches, 
depending on the direction of your knit- 


ting. Ribbing, or folded-over ribbing, with 
its natural tendency to stretch when nec- 
essary, is very suitable for curved edges. 
¢One extra garter stitch that is worked 
along an edge to be trimmed will have a 
tighter row gauge than most patterns, and 
it will act as a selvage. After a row of trim 
stitches is picked up along the garter- 
stitched edge, the extra stitch will fold 
easily to the inside to make a firm and 
even seam allowance. 

Knitting a sampler will help you gain 
some experience with trims, and I hope 
that this experience will encourage you to 
incorporate them into your own sweaters. 
If you decide to experiment more closely 
with edgings, you'll find that the following 
guidelines will help you work with other 
materials and techniques. While the edg- 
ings discussed are handknit, I hope they 
will provide inspiration for the machine 
Knitter, as well as for the sewer who is 
looking for applied borders. 


Ribbing—Ribbing is the most reliable and 
varied of edgings. It can be knit in, sewn 
on, or picked up. I did not include ribbing 
in my sampler, but instead of the flat trims 
at most of the jacket’s outer edges, I could 
have substituted ribbing. Because I wanted 
an edge that would not draw in, if ribbing 
had been my choice, I would have taken 
care to pick up enough stitches to Keep the 
same width as the body. For more on the 
versatility of ribbing, see Barbara Walker’s 
A Treasury of Knitting Patterns (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1968). 

To make firm, knit-in ribbed edges (such 
as on lower edges of pieces), use a smaller 
needle than you used for the body fabric 
and/or 10% fewer sts. 

To pick up stitches on straight edges (such 
as button bands), use a smaller needle than 
you used for the body fabric and pick up 
2 sts for every 3 rows, or pick up 3 sts for 
every 4 rows. 

To make curved edges, you sometimes 
have to pick up more stitches than you 
would expect. If increases or decreases are 
necessary in order to keep the wide edges 
flat, work these decreases and increases in 
purl ribs on RS (right side) rows to make 
them disappear into the pattern. 

To work narrow ribbed bands separately 
and then attach them (such as vertical bands 
for cardigan fronts or horizontal rib bands 
to be sewn along necklines), make them 
slightly shorter than the length they are to 
cover, and stretch them slightly as you ap- 
ply them. 

To make a double thickness of ribbing, 
suitable for necklines, curves, cuffs, etc., 
work the band to twice the desired length. 
Then fold it inside the body fabric and sew 
it in place. Folded ribbing provides a thicker 
edge, but a slight reduction in elasticity. 
For additional stretch at a tight edge, do 
not bind off; instead, sew the individual 
stitches down loosely to the ridge that is 
formed by the picked-up stitches. Wide 
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pieces of ribbing can be knit separately 
and sewn to edges. 

To achieve color variation (horizontally 
or vertically): For a variegated horizontal 
stripe, change color at the beginning of the 
rib row of a new stripe (the purl stitches 
carry up the color from the row below); for 
a solid horizontal stripe, use a smaller nee- 
dle than you used for the rest of the rib- 
bing, and knit an RS row with a new color 
before resuming the rib pattern with the 
original needle. For vertical stripes in 1/1 
or 2/2 rib (a Shetland technique), work two 
colors in each row-—the knit stitches in 
one color, the purl stitches in another col- 
or. Carry the yarn that isn’t in use loosely 
on WS (wrong side.) 


Flat-fabric trims—The next most useful edg- 
ings are those that are formed by flat, non- 
curling fabrics. Even though it is more work 
to add these trims later at lower edges 
than it is to knit them in, you can some- 
times achieve a firmer, more tailored look 
by picking up, working the trim, and bind- 
ing off on assembled pieces. Buttonholes 
are best worked into flat, firm edges. This 
process is necessary when a mitered corner 
is desired. 
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The technique of mitering is used to join 
two adjacent edges of trim to form a cor- 
ner. It is suitable for most ribbings, garter 
stitch, and some flat fabrics, and can be 
worked on inside and outside angles. To 
miter on inside edges, such as at a V neck, 
dec 1 st every RS row on each side of the 
corner, to either side of a center stitch, or 
work decs right next to each other, on 
each side of the corner. For the neatest ap- 
pearance, use k2tog to slant to the right, 
and SSK (or sll, k1, psso) for the dec that 
leans to the left; or use a double dec that 
creates a central stitch, like sl2tog k-wise, 
k1, p2sso. For those rare occasions when 
mitering in stockinette stitch, whose row 
gauge is not as dense as that of other pat- 
terns, you may have to work decs or incs 
more frequently. For example, *dec 2 sts at 
corner on next 2 rows, work 1 row even; 
rep from *. To miter on outside edges, do 
the opposite: Inc 1 st on each side of the 
corner or on either side of a central stitch. 

Garter stitch (Knit every row). Garter 
stitch is a classic, very flat trim. It is 
thicker than most plain fabrics knit in the 
same yarn. Buttonholes can also disappear 
neatly between the ridges of a garter-stitch 
trim (photo at top left, facing page). 
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When knit in or picked up, garter stitch 
has a tendency to gradually widen. Use a 
smaller needle than you used for the body 
fabric and/or 10% fewer sts. 

When picked up on a garter-stitch body, 
garter-stitch trim works beautifully. For every 
2 rows of garter stitch in the body fabric, 1 
edge stitch is necessary. In the body, sl the 
1st st of every row wyib (with yarn in back). 
Then pick up the edge stitches in the “bumps” 
along the body: 1 bump=2 rows=1 garter- 
stitch ridge. 

For a striped ridge in solid colors, change 
color on RS rows; change on WS for varie- 
gated color. 

Mosaic patterns, which combine slipped 
and garter stitches, are excellent at edges, 
whether picked up or Knit in. They are es- 
pecially dramatic when mitered at the cor- 
ners, aS shown in the photo at right on the 
facing page. For inspiration, see Barbara 
Walker’s Mosaic Knitting (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1976). 

Single-row bind-off edging. This trim, 
shown on the pocket edge in the photo on 
page 38, deserves a category of its own for 
its usefulness and simplicity. It works on 
many types of fabrics. To make this trim, 
pick up stitches along the edge and bind 
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The buttonhole neatly disappears into the 
plain garter-stitch trim on this sleeve. The but- 
ton is positioned on a striped garter-stitch 
trim that has been picked up along the edge. 
Moss stitch is used as a trim at the lower edge 
of the sleeve. 
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The large swatch shows a mosaic pattern with 
a mitered corner, an alternative to the trim 
used on the sampler jacket. Other flat-fabric 
trim swatches, edged in contrasting colors, 
are also shown as possible alternatives: double 
seed stitch (left), moss stitch (center), and seed 
stitch (right). 


them off on the next row. Experiment with 
different needle sizes and choose the stitch 
count accordingly. 

Knit/purl fabrics and their variations. 
Many flat knitting patterns make good edg- 
ings and fine body fabrics. These flat fab- 
rics are good for textured and buttonhole 
bands (photo at bottom left, above). Use a 
small needle for a durable edge. 

Seed stitch is simple, flat, and elegant. 
Over an even number of sts, for the 1st 
row: *K1, pl; rep from *. For the 2nd row: 
*P1, k1; rep from *. Rep rows 1 and 2. 

Moss stitch is a slight variation on seed 
stitch. Over an even number of sts, for 
rows 1 and 2: *K1, pl; rep from *. For rows 
3 and 4: *P1, k1; rep from *. Rep rows 1 
through 4. 

Double seed stitch is a bolder Knit/purl 
check that should be used for wide edgings 
and worked firmly. In multiples of 4 sts, 
for rows 1 and 2: *K2, p2; rep from *. For 
rows 3 and 4: *P2, k2; rep from *. Rep rows 
1 through 4. 

Folded, stockinette-stitch bands. These 
flat-fabric trims are useful for button 
bands. They are also useful for smooth- 
line cardigan or kimono openings. In addi- 
tion, a fold formed by a slipped stitch al- 
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as these shoulder pads, Newton passed the smaller needle through the “bumps” of the slipped 
edge stitches and worked the trim into these stitches, one by one. 


lows them to be used as facings to cover 
openings if they are knit in as the garment 
progresses. To work these bands separate- 
ly, cast on an odd # of sts to yield twice the 
desired width of the trim. Row 1 (RS): K to 
center stitch, sll wyib, k to end. Row 2 
(WS): P all sts. Continue to the desired 
length. You must work buttonholes on 
both sides of the center slip stitch, which 
forms the fold line. Sew one edge of the 
band in place on RS (you may need to 
stretch it slightly around edge); then sew 
the other side to the inside of the garment. 
Align and join the buttonholes. 


Elizabeth Zimmermann’s Idiot Cord—This 
very useful, three-stitch tube creates a 
smooth, simple line that stabilizes edges. 
It can be knit separately and applied, picked 
up and knit along an edge, or Knit in with 
the fabric, as shown above. 

To pick up and knit the cord on garter- 
stitch fabric, prepare the fabric with slip- 
stitch edges as you would for garter-stitch 
trim. Pick up 1 st in each bump along the 
edge one at a time, or slip a fine needle 
through all the bumps on the edge. Cast on 
3 sts with the same yarn at the end of this 
needle. *K2, sl 3rd st, k picked-up st, psso. 


S13 back on the left-hand (LH) needle and 
rep from * along edge. 

To knit-in the Idiot Cord on garter-stitch 
body fabric, *k to within 3 sts of the end of 
the row. Yf, sl3, as if to p, turn. K1 row. 
Rep from *. 

To add the cord to other knit fabrics, 
pick up the # of sts along the edge (you can 
test for the # of sts on your swatch). Then 
rep the process in step 1. For additional 
firmness, *k2, k2tog-tbl; s13 back to the LH 
needle and rep from *. 

To use the Idiot Cord as applied trim, 
sew a length of cord as frogs or decorative 
trim onto the surfaces of woven or knit 
fabrics. To make a length of this cord, cast 
on 3 sts with a double-pointed needle. *K3 
with another double-pointed needle. Then, 
without turning, sl sts back to the other 
end of the needle, pull the yarn firmly, re- 
peat from *. 


Curled edges—For a round edging, make 
use of a stockinette-stitch fabric’s natural 
tendency to curl. Pick up sts along the 
edge, work in stockinette stitch (kK RS rows), 
and bind off. The fabric will roll to RS. 

A reverse-stockinette-stitch trim, which 
is a small edging formed by 3 or 4 rows of 
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The bind-off edge of this pocket has been folded 
and hemmed to the inside (top). The picot- 
point edging is worked on picked-up stitches, 
then folded to the inside of the pocket so the 
row of eyelets at the center of the trim forms a 
jagged, decorative edge (above). 


As pictured below, bias bands can be pinned 
to curved edges, such as an armhole or a. col- 
lar. The knitting on the needle shows that the 
stitches slant diagonally. The natural curl of 
the stockinette stitch helps the trim grab the 
edge as u is being sewn in place. 
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reverse stockinette stitch that rolls to WS, 
is very useful for edging flat body fabrics 
and is also suitable for other less stable 
areas. It provides a neat line without thick- 
ness and does not lose its shape easily. 
This trim is best in wool, but suitable for 
most other fibers with some elasticity. 

To pick up a reverse-stockinette-stitch trim, 
pick up sts from RS, k 1 row, p 1 row, bind 
off in k on next row. 

To knit in the trim, using a smaller nee- 
dle than you used for the body, cast on 
about 10% fewer sts than for the body, and 
work 3 rows in reverse stitch (beg with k or 
p row depending on your method of cast- 
ing on and the desired appearance). Follow 
these rows with a k row on RS, or a p row 
on WS: Inc necessary sts on this row. 

To use the reverse-stockinette trim to give 
a decorative touch to a ribbing (an edge for 
an edge), use one needle size smaller and 
10% to 15% fewer sts than you used for the 
ribbing. Knit in as explained above. Inc 
necessary sts on the plain row before you 
begin the ribbing. This trim works best 
with a stretchy yarn. 


Hems and facings—For a knit-in stocki- 
nette-stitch hem, cast on loosely with a 
smaller needle and/or 10% fewer sts than 
for the body so the hem won’t bulge after 
you sew it in place. To achieve the desired 
hem length, work a p row firmly on RS. 
Then inc the necessary # of sts on the next 
row in k. Change to a larger needle to knit 
the garment body, and sew the hem in 
place after you’ve completed the garment. 
If you use an invisible cast-on, you can sew 
the hem down stitch by stitch. 

To add a hem to a cast-on edge after 
you've completed the garment, with RS 
facing and with a smaller needle than you 
used for the body, pick up 1 st in the back 
loop of each cast-on stitch; p next WS row, 
dec 10% sts if desired to reduce bulk, and 
work to desired length. Then sew the hem 
down stitch by stitch. You can also bind 
off loosely and sew the hem in place if 
elasticity is not essential. 

To make a stockinette-stitch facing, pick 
up sts along the edge, k WS row (p this next 
round if you are working in the round) and 
work even in stockinette stitch for the de- 
sired length. Either bind off and sew, or 
tack down stitch by stitch. At a neckline, 
work gradual incs so that the facing lays 
flat to the inside. 

To make a picot-point edging, a pretty 
folded edge with a sawtooth look, knit it in 
as a hem or work it on picked-up stitches, 
and then fold it to the inside and hem it in 
place. Over an odd number of sts, work the 
hem in stockinette stitch to the desired 
length (a few rows of stockinette is all that 
is necessary). End with WS. Next row (RS): 
K1, *yo, k2tog; rep from *. P next row. Con- 
tinue in stockinette stitch to the hem length 
and bind off. Sew down stitch by stitch, or 
fold the bind-off edge to the inside and 
hem it in place. 


Bias bands—Bias bands can be used to cover 
a curved edge, such as an armhole, a bolero- 
style front curve, or a neckline. 

To make bias bands, cast on 1 st, and 
working in stockinette st, inc 1 st at the 
beg of every row until you have the desired 
# of sts for double the width of the folded 
band. Then work as follows: WS: P. RS: Inc 
1 st at beg of row, k to last 2 sts, k2tog. 
Rep these 2 rows to the desired length. 
Then dec 1 st at the beg of every row until 
no sts remain. The nature of stockinette 
stitch helps this trim curl around an edge. 
Pin down and sew one edge in place from 
RS. Then tack it along WS. 

To create striped bias bands, change col- 
ors after you’ve knit a band of the desired 
thickness. Because the fabric is knit on the 
diagonal, you'll get a barberpole effect. 


Be creative! 

One way to create an exciting design is to 
embellish an unexpected area of a garment. 
Small accessory pieces, such as pocket lin- 
ings, shoulder pads, and belts, can also be 
enhanced by the creative use of edgings. 

An interesting exercise is to design a gar- 
ment with the emphasis on edging. Some 
of the most fashionable garments are deeply 
indebted to the strength of their trimmed 
edges—witness Chanel’s ever-enduring jack- 
ets! By altering a successful pattern, the 
beginner can gain confidence, and an ex- 
pert can experiment on foolproof ground. 
You might simply change the ribbing, first 
working a swatch to see if its gauge is in- 
terchangeable with the recommended rib- 
bing, or you might alter a pullover pattern 
by dividing the front and binding the edges 
with bias bands. Often a change of border 
in a well-loved design offers a marvelous 
challenge, while keeping the familiar fit 
and structure. You can be creative without 
having to design an entire garment. 

Try nontraditional flat patterns at gar- 
ment edges, such as intriguing slip-stitch 
and twist-stitch patterns. (All have their 
peculiarities, so test each one.) Imagine a 
pattern stitch that you never conceived of 
as an edging—perhaps a textural pattern 
from one of your knitting dictionaries. Try 
to eliminate all your notions of what a tra- 
ditional trim should do. Instead of lying 
flat, it could produce an interesting tex- 
tural contrast or provide unexpected drama. 
Folding edges, trimming trims, edging un- 
expected areas, working edgings that vary 
in width, combining patterns along a sin- 
gle edge—all these variations test your in- 
genuity as a technician and designer. 

These suggestions are ways I depend on 
to edge sweaters in traditional ways. Any 
knitter can master these techniques, but 
they should not be the final step. Learn to 
manipulate your trims, and don’t be afraid 
to go beyond traditional uses. O 


Deborah Newton is a free-lance writer and 


knit designer wn Providence, RI. Photos by 
Cathy Carver. 
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new length of cloth is a lovely 
thing. Possibilities radiate 
/ from it. You probably should 

»* have gotten more of it. If only 
you could just start laying out and cutting 
right now, but in its present elegant condi- 
tion, your yardage is ready to be admired 
only. There’s another kind of loveliness 
that the fabric will develop when it’s ready 
to be sewn. As you bring out this quality in 
your fabric, you're getting yourself ready 
to sew with it because you'll begin to un- 
derstand how this particular cloth needs 
to be handled. For all natural fibers, the 
process of preparing fabric for sewing starts 
with preshrinking. 

The phenomenon of shrinkage has as 
much to do with fabric as a structure as it 
does with fiber as a substance. There are 
several distinct reasons fabric shrinks, and 
what’s really going on bears little resem- 
blance to the popular concept of shrink- 
age. Everybody knows that cotton shrinks, 
but actually cotton fibers don’t shrink. It’s 
cotton cloth that shrinks. In fact, no natu- 
ral fiber shrinks, unless first stretched, and 
then the fibers are merely returning to 
their original shape, not getting smaller. 

When wool cloth is washed, the fibers 
can cause a unique type of fabric shrink- 
age, called felting, which everyone has seen 
on a wool sweater or mitten that has gone 
through the washing machine. But even 
when wool cloth felts, the fibers them- 







Stretching cotton—Here’s what happens to prewashed cotton when 
it’s troned. At left, below, cross-grain ironing has badly distorted the 
selvage. I's important toironeach section of cloth in both directions to 
prevent the diagonal wrinkles in the middle (center photo). To stretch 
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selves don’t shrink. Wool fibers are cov- 
ered with microscopic barbs, and when wet 
wool fibers are agitated together, the barbs 
catch on each other and won't easily let 
go, so the fabric mats to itself and gets ir- 
reversibly smaller. This type of shrinkage 
is called progressive, because it gets worse 
each time wool encounters felting condi- 
tions. Progressive shrinkage is not involved 
in preshrinking, except as something to 
avoid, which is why wool yardage should 
be dampened, not washed. 

The technical, and more accurate, term 
for preshrinking is relaxation. It is the 
removal—by wetting—of stretch temporar- 
ily set into cloth while it was under ten- 
sion during weaving. To various degrees, it 
applies to all fibers, and it can to some ex- 
tent be reversed through restretching. This 
is what happens to your jeans in the wash: 
Although they stretch on your body, they 
get tight again each time you wash them. 

All fabric is put under a lot of length- 
wise tension by the weaving process itself. 
If the warp is an elastic fiber, like wool or 
silk, or a very tightly spun yarn, like crepe, 
the threads actually stretch. Once off the 
loom and wetted, the stretched threads un- 
stretch, or relax—how much depends on 
how elastic they are. Compression is an 
aspect of relaxation shrinkage, in which 
the shape of the yarn, not its length, changes. 
Loom tensions hold the warp threads in a 
straighter line than the cross or weft threads. 





When the tension is removed and the cloth 
is wetted, the straight warp threads start 
to bend over and under the weft, or com- 
press—how much, depends on the weave: 
Tightly woven fabrics cannot compress as 
much as loosely woven ones. Once fabric 
has fully relaxed, no further shrinkage will 
occur, but sometimes this takes more than 
one washing. 

The common element in all this is mois- 
ture, which softens the fibers and allows 
their shapes and positions to change. By 
the time washable fabrics reach the dryer, 
they have already been shrunk. Heat, either 
from a dryer or an iron, drives off moisture 
but then sets the threads in whatever shape 
they have while they dry—smooth or wrin- 
kled, stretched or relaxed. This is why pre- 
shrinking is traditionally followed by press- 
ing. I’ve found, as I explore the fabric, that 
it is often necessary to iron it as well. 

Cottons (and most linens) should be 
washed and machine-dried before they are 
cut out. Both are inelastic fibers, so wash- 
ing or soaking relaxes the fabric a little 
but compresses it a lot. After washing and 
drying it, I iron—not press—the fabric to 
set it smooth. Ironing refinishes cotton and 
linen (reviving any natural gloss), but it 
also creates the stretched condition the 
fabric will have when ironed as a garment. 
If you were to carefully press the fabric to 
avoid any stretching, it would be so much 
more elastic than the seams that the gar- 


the fabric and avoid the creases you can see at the bottom of the photo, 
pull a little tension into the cloth as yowre ironing. At right, below, the 
woven plaid doesv’t match on the ironed and unironed portions, be- 
cause only the troned portion has been stretched. 
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Sireicniig and Taiping 1bOOL Here! san 
experiment you can try that demonstrates 
wool’s remarkable ability to shrink and 
stretch. Moisten a square of tweed. Then use 
the heat and steam of the iron to stretch one 
edge and shrink the other. To stretch, pull the 
cloth while you iron it in the direction you 
want it to go. To shrink, slowly iron around 
the zone you wish to shrink in ever-decreasing 
half-circle arcs, dlowing the heat to draw the 
cloth in (first photo). Ease the long edge toan 
unstretched scrap (second photo), making the 
bubble (third photo). Then shrink the ripples 
out of the seam allowance. Finally, stretch 
and shrink in reverse to return the whole 
thing to square (fourth photo). Try this with 
gabardine, and yow’ll see why you should do 
your first tailoring project in tweed. 
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ment would be hard to iron without creat- 
ing wrinkles at the seam lines. 

Now is also the time to pay attention to 
grain to ensure that the threads are straight 
and square to each other and that woven 
patterns line up. I align the selvages paral- 
lel to the length of the ironing board, spray 
the fabric with water, and iron until it’s 
dry, sliding back and forth with the grain. 
I hold the iron in my right hand, while 
pulling the fabric straight and flat with my 
left hand. 

Crinkled selvages may tempt you to iron 
cross grain, but this is disastrous because 
you're bound to stretch unevenly the more 
elastic weft yarns. You must stroke each 
section in both directions to stretch the 
whole piece of cloth evenly so that its wo- 
ven patterns will match, as shown in the 
right-hand photo on page 43, and so that it 
will react uniformly to sewing, and later 
ironing. The stretching should be moder- 
ate, not to the extent that you remove all 
lengthwise elasticity, but stretch it you must. 
This is true ironing because you are mov- 
ing the iron while it rests on the fabric, 
which inevitably moves the yarns. The down- 
ward pressure varies with the weight of the 
fabric and the weave: Lighter fabric, light- 
er pressure, but still ironing. 

If the weave is open, loose, or textured, 
or if the fabric is very lightweight, you'll 
need to iron more delicately, or perhaps 
even press, with no sideways movement. 
ve come to trust my iron’s high-heat set- 
tings for cotton and linen, though I do ad- 
just them lower for thin fabric. 

Silk is elastic, and so wetting both re- 
laxes the fibers and compresses the weave. 
Iron with a light touch. Silk is more heat- 
sensitive than cotton and easy to overstretch. 
I start with lower heat than the dial sug- 
gests, adjusting up or down for thick or 
thin fabric. In A Silkworker’s Notebook (In- 
terweave Press, 1985), essential reading for 
anyone who works with a lot of silk, Cheryl 
Kolander states definitively: “Silk needs to 
be ironed unless a crinkly effect is part of 
the design or the piece is a soft handwoven 
that only needs a little fluffing up while 
drying.” Her point is that it is easy to gen- 
eralize about fibers, but the structure of 
the fabric and your own preferences must 
determine what you do. Kolander advises 
that you wash silk yardage in lukewarm 
water or steam it by holding above it a 
steam iron set for cotton. If you wet the 
silk, iron it before it completely dries out. 

Wool is the preeminently pressable fi- 
ber. It is stretchable and absorbent, and it 
has a remarkable capacity to recover from 
the deforming stresses of manufacturing 
or daily wear. This recovery is aided by 
steam or even humidity, which is why the 
wrinkles work themselves out of wool gar- 
ments that are hung in steam-filled bath- 
rooms or allowed to relax a few days be- 
tween wearings. These methods also work 
with silk and other animal fibers, though 
to a lesser extent. 


The traditional method for relaxing wool 
cloth is called “London shrinking,” in which, 
originally, whole bolts of yardage were rolled 
out overnight in fields (in London, of course) 
to allow the dew to dampen them and thus 
relax the loom stretch. The fabric was then 
hand-pressed with heavy irons and guaran- 
teed “ready for the needle.” These days, 
tailors ignore such guarantees, which occa- 
sionally appear on wool yardage, and pre- 
shrink anyway. They do it by folding the 
fabric between well-dampened sheets, al- 
lowing it to sit at least two hours to equal- 
ize the dampness, then laying it out to dry 
flat. Another way to dampen the fabric is 
to steam it without touching it with the 
iron. After the fabric has relaxed and dried, 
it should be steam-pressed to ensure against 
surprises during construction pressing, to 
straighten the grain, and to ensure that 
woven patterns match. Grain and pattern 
adjustments may require sliding the iron 
across the fabric to coax the yarns into place. 

As with all fibers, the amount of manip- 
ulation possible with wool fabric is related 
to the structure of the yarn and the weave: 
The looser the weave and the softer the 
yarn, the more you can move it around. A 
good way to test wool for shrinkage is to 
align a corner of the cloth with a chalked 
right angle on the pressing surface. Apply 
steam and pressure, and see if the edges 
draw away from the lines. If they do, you 
must steam-press the whole piece; other- 
wise, construction pressing will cause shrink- 
age whether or not you want it. It’s impor- 
tant that wool fabric not be pressed com- 
pletely dry, or the fibers will be damaged. 
Always allow damp, just-pressed wool to 
dry out and cool before moving it, or it will 
stretch out of shape again. 

Tailoring literature is full of references 
to stretching and shrinking in garment con- 
struction. Shoulder and sleeve ease are 
shrunk out, while chests and calves are 
stretched into fullness. Stanley Hostek of 
Tailor-Craft in Seattle, WA, describes the 
process succinctly: “To stretch: Moisten area, 
soften by applying heat from the iron, and 
as the pressure and weight of the iron hold 
one end, gently pull on the other while you 
move the iron from one end to the other. 
To shrink: Moisten area and slowly approach 
it in half-circle arcs, allowing the heat and 
moisture to shrink it in.” 

Stretching wool is thus very much an 
ironing process, almost identical to my meth- 
od of stretching cotton yardage. Shrinking 
is more a matter of pressing on top of the 
wrinkles or bubbles that appear after the 
fabric has been positioned in the new shape 
wanted; you are actually packing the yarns 
in the weave more closely together. For 
precise shrinking of raw edges, the seam 
line could first be ease-stitched to the de- 
sired length. The processes of stretching 
and shrinking wool as applied to a pant leg 
are shown in the photos on the facing page. 

Synthetic fibers are subject to the same 
loom tensions as natural fibers, of course, 
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Ironing fit into a pair of slacks—Couturier Fred Ungar of Los Angeles builds shape into a 
custom-made pant leg by taking advantage of wool’s remarkable capacity to move under the 
tron. With the seams aligned directly on top of one another, Ungar positions the slight inward 
curve he wants along the front crease (above) and then shrinks out the excess length (top right). 
Next, he shapes the hip by stretching tt to the back and sets the stretch with his shoe-covered iron, 
keeping the seams positioned together (bottom right). 


but they are often permanently set in shape 
with heat and chemicals for easy care. This 
easy care is usually at the expense of easy 
manipulation: Shrinkage is not generally a 
problem, but ironing is. Most synthetics re- 
sist normal ironing and pressing, so I avoid 
them in garments that will need a lot of 
shaping or creasing. 

The best way to approach the problems 
of preparing and pressing fabrics made all 
or in part with synthetic fibers is to finda 
reliable reference work that describes the 
character and care of the fibers you have. 
My favorite references are listed at right un- 
der “Further reading.” 

In general, you can safely assume that 
synthetics are more heat-sensitive than nat- 
ural fibers and that you must test these fi- 
bers scrupulously, as they are not likely to 
forgive mishandling. Start cautiously with 
your iron settings, and reduce pressure by 
using a well-padded pressing surface. Most 
synthetics will melt before they burn, and 
the soleplate can flatten the melting fi- 
bers, irreversibly glazing them. 

Rayon, which ranks with nylon and poly- 
ester as one of the most common synthet- 
ics, is the most variable because there are 
several types of rayon. Some varieties of 
rayon are not safely washable; other vari- 
eties are almost as sturdy as cotton. If your 
rayon or blend fabric is labeled washable, 
prewash a large swatch, and try pressing it 
before you plunge it all into the wash. You 
may still prefer to have it dry-cleaned in 
order to preserve the character that at- 
tracted you to it. 

Nylon and polyester are both heat-treated 
for wrinkle-resistance and low shrinkage. 
Nonetheless, even as much as 50% syn- 
thetics in a wool blend is not enough to de- 
ter a tailor from preshrinking it in the usu- 
al way. The risk of not preshrinking, given 
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the nature of wool, is simply not worth the 
time saved. 

The biggest danger to nylon and polyes- 
ter presented by home laundering is that 
high dryer heat can set wrinkles into the 
fabric. It’s almost impossible to iron them 
out or remove the heat-set creases at hems 
or on pant legs without also melting them. 

If you're working with a poly/cotton blend, 
you can dampen such creases (or areas you 
want to crease) with a little bit of dilute 
white vinegar before pressing. The acid in 
the vinegar will dissolve some of the resins 
the factory used to finish the fabric, but 
the resin and the qualities it added will 
now be gone forever from that area. Do 
some testing on critical projects. 

Most sewing texts feature a fabric-specific 
chart of iron settings and pressing advicc. 
But by now I hope you can see that the 
“correct” procedure depends as much on 
your experience as you work with the fab- 
ric, and on your plans for it, as on any- 
thing else. Couturier and teacher Charles 
Kleibacker approaches almost every fabric, 
from silk crepes de chine to woolens, in 
fundamentally the same way, based on long 
experience. Ife preshrinks the yardage by 
steaming it from the wrong side on a well- 
padded commercial ironing board. Ie presses 
every square inch of fabric twice, once with 
steam and then dry. In most cases, he must 
lean heavily on his iron. All the while, he 
takes meticulous care to remove wrinkles 
and eliminate shrinkage. 

Kleibacker emphasizes two points in his 
classes and seminars: Always honor the 
fabric, observing it carefully and letting it 
determine exactly how it is to be handled 
during pressing; and resist the temptation 
to send it out for “professional” steaming. 
You need to see and feel the fabric reacting 
to your iron, and it takes at least as much 
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time to find a cleaner who’ll do the job 
and to fetch and carry the fabric as it does 
to do the job yourself. 

Test how your fabric reacts to pressure, 
heat, moisture, and your tools. For fabrics 
new to you, buy a little extra. Don’t rely on 
scraps; you can’t cut out until you know 
how much shrinkage you'll get, which you 
can find out only by testing. Your test pieces 
should include all of the seam types and 
processes you plan to use, and each should 
be big enough so that you can compare un- 
pressed with pressed sections. The time 
spent testing, preshrinking, and preparing 
the fabric for cutting is also time spent 
learning how your fabric behaves and how 
it can be manipulated. These tasks, rather 
than unwelcome chores before the sewing 
starts, can become pleasant periods of re- 
excitement with the fabric as you learn to 
bring it to the ideal condition for sewing. 0 


David Page Coffin is an assistant editor of 
Threads magazine. In issue No. 10 he wrote 
about irons and other pressing tools. 


Further reading 

Hollen, Norma, and Jane Saddler. Textiles, 
oth ed. New York: Macmillan, 1979. 

A classic, well illustrated and in most 
public libraries. 


Ladbury, Ann. Fabrics. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1985. Distributed 
by Salem House Publishers, Topsfield, MA. 
Essential equupment—the best. fabric- 
handling reference for home sewers; 
dictionary format. 


Miller, Edward. Teatiles: Properties 

and Behaviour in Clothing Use. London: 
B.T. Batsford, 1984. Distributed by 
David & Charles, North Pomfret, VT. 

A readable textbook with lots of useful 
information for the home sewer. 


Finger Weaving 


A way to make a strong, decorative 
fabric without using any tools 


by Karen Coody Cooper 


“ey ong before the camera, 18th- and 
19th-century North American artists 
captured colorful images of this con- 
, tinent’s native peoples. The Eastern 
“> Woodland Indians in these paintings 
wear beautiful sashes, straps, turbans, and 
garters. Their striking adornments were 
finger-woven. 

Modern finger weaving is usually limited 
to the production of long, narrow items, 
such as guitar and camera straps, neckties, 
belts, and, for traditional native Ameri- 
cans, dance sashes and garters to enhance 
powwow regalia. But contemporary cloth- 
ing, as well as wall hangings, can also be 
finger-woven. One ambitious finger weaver 
has even produced a full-size bedspread. 





No loom or specialized tools, no intricate 
knots, and no tedious counting come be- 
tween the finger weaver and the work. Fin- 
gers make and hold a shed, separating raised 
yarns from lowered yarns, and fingers pull 
a selected yarn through the shed. All the 
weaver needs are some lengths of yarn and, 
to make things easier, a stick to hang them 
on (a dowel or pencil will serve nicely). 

Finger weaving is actually a type of flat 
braiding that probably predates loom weav- 
ing and was practiced in many cultures. 
Instead of two distinct sets of elements— 
warp yarns and weft yarns—there is only 
one set. The warps take turns serving tem- 
porarily as weft. A more descriptive term 
for the structure is “oblique interlacing” 





because the yarns cross over and under 
one another as they travel at oblique an- 
gles to the edges of the fabric being created. 

The form of finger weaving I learned from 
native weavers (also known as Osage braid- 
ing) produces a warp-faced, rep-weave fab- 
ric. When a yarn acts as weft, it is hidden 
by the tightly drawn together warp yarns. 
Diagonal patterns develop as the colored 
warps reappear in new positions. Some stan- 
dard patterns are the chevron, arrowhead, 
and lightning. 

I keep discovering “new” patterns in mu- 
seum catalogs, and they send me to the 
drawing board to decipher how they were 
done. There is also opportunity to create 
original designs. In 1982 I saw one recently 
developed pattern at the Oconoluftee Vil- 
lage in Cherokee, NC. Mary Shell, an ex- 
pert Cherokee finger weaver, was produc- 
ing a sash pattern called the Dancing Eagle. 
Slashes of color came together at intervals 
to create a stylized silhouette of an eagle 
with wings outstretched above the head. I 
was entranced! I made a sketch of the pat- 
tern for future reference. I was too new to 
finger weaving to be able to figure out how 
it was done. It took me two years before I 
could crack that pattern. 


Learning the technique—I will tell you how 
I deciphered the Dancing Eagle, but first 
Pll explain how finger weaving is done. 
You begin by hanging an even number of 
yarns from a stick (or, in the Cherokee 
method, by twining a yarn through the 
working yarns to separate them). I wrap 


The Woodland Indians of North America 
finger-wove colorful sashes from trade wool- 
ens. Before trade, they wove with plant-fiber 
cordage (dogbane, milkweed, basswood) and 
animal hair (bison and opossum). At left, 
hand-colored lithograph, “The Presentation 
of a Newly Elected Chief of the Huron Tribe,” 
Canada, 1841, after H.D. Theilcke. Courtesy 
McCord Museum, Montreal. 


At right, Karen Coody Cooper’s finger-woven 
sashes: The Dancing Eagle is at center, at top 
left are two arrowhead designs, at bottom is a 
double chevron, and at right are variations 
of diagonal-patterned sashes. 
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Weaving the diagonal 
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the yarns once around the stick at their 
centers and work my way down one half. 
Then I turn the work around, remove the 
stick, and work the remaining half. This 
serves two purposes. It makes a symmetri- 
cal sash so that, when it is worn with the 
center at the shoulder (or as a belt hanging 
from the waist), its design faces the same 
way at both ends. And it is easier to ma- 
nipulate 4-ft. yarns than 8-ft. yarns. 

Let’s work with 8 yarns about a foot long 
to see how the simplest pattern, the diag- 
onal, is created. We’ll use two colors and 
congregate them—4 yellows on the left, 4 
reds on the right, as shown in the drawing 
at top left. I’m right-handed, so I form the 
sheds with my left hand by putting yarns 
alternately in front of (up), then behind 
(down) my index finger. Holding the shed 
open with my left hand, I pull the leftmost 
yarn through the shed with my right hand. 

You'll soon develop a comfortable method 
of working. Make the next shed: Bring all 
“up” yarns down, and all “down” yarns up. 
With both hands, tug on the two groups of 
warps to tighten the shed. Pull the second 
yarn through the shed to join its neighbor 
on the right. No counting is required—just 
look at the work. If a yarn is up, next time 
it must be brought down. 

By repeating these steps, you will even- 
tually transfer all the yellows, one by one, 
to the right of the reds. Then you'll trans- 
fer the reds in the same fashion, thus cre- 
ating diagonal slashes of red and yellow. 

The weft, or pass-through yarn, usually 
needs to be secured until it takes its place 
as warp in the next shed. I wrap it a few 
times around the end of the stick until I 
need it. Keep the tension consistent through- 
out the work by tightening up each set of 
warps as you make the shed. At the start, 
the work will narrow considerably, but once 
you've established a tension, the edges should 
remain even. As your completed work length- 
ens and you can no longer wrap the pass- 
through yarn on the stick, you can attach a 
safety pin to use as an anchor. 


Variations—The chevron is two diagonals 
in mirror image. If you use 16 yarns, con- 
gregate 8 yarns of one color in the center, 
and flank them with 4 of the other color. 
Make a shed with the 8 yarns on the left, 
and pull through the right-of-center yarn. 
Then make a shed with the 7 remaining 
yarns on the right, and pull through the 
left-of-center yarn. Repeat, making the next 
left-side shed and passing the new right- 
of-center yarn through, and so on. As you 
make each shed, maintain the up-down alter- 
nation of the yarns across the width of the 
work, as shown in the drawing at top right. 

After you master the single chevron, try 
the double chevron. Use a number of yarns 
that is divisible by 4. Arrange the yarns 
into two chevrons, side by side, to create a 
W pattern. Cross the two center yarns (right 
over left) before you begin. Weave the first 
two sheds of the left-hand chevron, groups 
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1 and 2 (see drawing at center left); then 
weave the first two sheds of the right-hand 
chevron, groups 3 and 4. By the eighth 
shed of each side, the two center wefts be- 
gin to fuse the two chevrons together. 

You can make diamond patterns by re- 
versing the direction of the wefts at the 
completion of a V in the chevron. The cen- 
ter yarns must exchange places at that 
point to prevent a hole. Also, you Can pro- 
duce three or more chevrons. 

By adding more yarns and colors than 
these simple examples suggest, you can 
make stunning belts. The creative use of 
colors can cause the same patterns to ap- 
pear more complex than they are. You can 
finish off the belts by braiding or knotting 
to create a fringe or by attaching a buckle 
to sewn ends. A good rule of thumb when 
you're cutting yarns for a narrow belt is to 
add about 8 in. to allow for length lost in 
the yarns’ sideways travel. Wider and longer 
projects will require more yarn. 


The Dancing Eagle—The Dancing Eagle be- 
gan to take flight after I figured out I could 
analyze the line of travel of each yarn in 
multiple-chevron designs. My sketch of the 
sash showed a bird’s head in the center 
and long, outstretched wings. I now real- 
ized that the key to the sash was primarily 
color arrangement. The Dancing Eagle was 
actually just three chevrons! The only thing 
I could not figure out was how the center 
chevron (the bird’s head) could be smaller 
than the outer chevrons (the wings). I knew 
all the yarns must eventually visit every 
section of the sash. A center chevron of 
fewer yarns, it seemed, should throw every- 
thing out of controllable proportion. Ulti- 
mately, I began laying out 72 yarns in the 
following color sequence: 12 yellows, 12 reds, 
24 blacks, 12 reds, 12 yellows. But I worked 
with them as groups of 12, 16, 8, 8, 16, 12, 
as shown in the bottom drawing. It worked! 

However, after weaving for a while and 
building up the shape of the eagle, I real- 
ized the birds would be upside down when 
the piece was worn as a sash with the ends 
hanging down. I had to unweave my dozen 
or so rows and begin again. To solve the 
problem, I wove in opposite directions (from 
the edges in instead of from the center 
out). It’s the same kind of reversal that’s 
used in the weaving of a diamond. 


A new puzzle—Another pattern made by 
an aberration of the finger-weaving tech- 
nique creates patterns called lightning and 
arrowhead. A weft yarn travels through 
and loops around a designated warp that 
then takes up the journey through the re- 
maining shed or itself loops around an- 
other further along, as shown in the draw- 
ing at center right. This pattern of work is 
repeated, with subsequent weft/warp ex- 
changes taking place one thread to the left 
with each shed until the colors are again 
congregated in their original arrangement. 
Then the weaver begins the cycle again. 


I am now completing another puzzler. 
Many fine early American Indian items have 
been preserved in Europe. A friend sent 
me a postcard from England picturing an 
exquisite early-19th-century Creek sash and 
bag. In addition to V’s of blue, there were 
interrupted slashes of black and red _ be- 
tween long dashes of blue. How were they 
made? Again, color arrangement was the 
key, but the technique was similar to the 
one that creates the lightning pattern. This 
sash (photo below) has no name that I can 
discover, but it certainly deserves a hand- 
some one. Any suggestions? 

Finger weaving is convenient because it 
can be carried wherever you go. It is inexpen- 
sive, and when the phone rings it can be 
left with no fuss. Best of all, it is rare and, 
of course, it is special to me because I am 
of Cherokee descent, and finger weaving is 
rich in historical legacy from American In- 
dian cultures of the Eastern Woodlands. U 


Karen Coody Cooper is Director of Educa- 
tion at the American Indian Archaeologt- 
cal Institute in Washington, CT. She has 
been replicating Woodland Indian finger- 
weaving techniques since 1981. 


Further reading 
Atwater, Mary Meigs. Byways in 
Handweaving, 1973 (out of print). 


Barbeau, Marius. Assomption Sash. 
Published by National Museum Canada, 
1939, 1972. Distributed by University of 
Chicago Press. 


Lyford, Carrie A. Ojibwa Crafts. Stevens 
Point, WI: R. Schneider, 1982 (reprint of 
1943 edition). 


Turner, Alta R. Indian Braiding: 
Finger Weaving, 1973 (out of print). 





Finger weaving can be done anywhere—no 
equipment is needed. Here, Cooper works on 
a variation of the lightning pattern. 
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Layered Trapunto 


A technique for raised quilting 
that you can stretch and frame 
or spread on the bed 


by Lois Morrison 


thought I had invented trapunto. I 
had been studying composition, work- 
ing on Titian’s “Venus and the Or- 
gan Player.” I was fascinated by the 
three-dimensionality of his Venus. 
It was elear that “she-in-the-round” was 
what the painting was about. At that time 
I was making some stuffed toys for the 
children, and I thought, “If T pin a piece of 
cloth on the back of my painting, sew Ve- 
nus’s outline, and stuff her, I will have a 
real, three-dimensional painting.” That’s ex- 
actly what I did, and it worked; I held in 
my hands a plump little nude in a painting. 
Then I began leaving the painting part out. 
I called these pieces “pattables” because 
people kept wanting to touch them. Even- 
tually, someone used the word f(raprorto 
and explained it to me. As IT got more in- 
volved, I discovered that although I had in- 
vented it for myself, trapunto had a long 
history. There are, for example, some won- 
derful Sicilian pieces dating from about 
1400, such as the one shown in detail at 
right, depicting the story of Tristan. Tra- 
punto has been used on petticoats, caps, 
robes, quilts, and anything that quilting 
might also decorate. For more background, 
see Trapunto and Other Forms of Raised 
Quilting, by Mary Morgan and Dee Mos- 
teller (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1981). 


Basic trapunto—Stuffed work, an Early 
American term; frapunto, from the Italian 
frapungere, meaning to embroider; white- 
on-white, the most eleg: 





all use the same technique. Two pieces of 


fabric are pinned or basted together, the 
outlines of the parts to be raised are sewn, 
and only those areas are stuffed. A tradi- 
tional stuffing method is to use a loosely 
woven cloth for the back laver, to tease 
apart the threads of the fabrie with a nee- 
dle so stuffing can be poked into the de- 
sired areas, and then to tease the threads 
back in place. 

I prefer to use a whole piece of cloth for 
the front and to sew bits of backing cloth 
only in the areas I want to stuff. If I’m 
making a quilt for a bed, I finish off by 
sewing another whole piece of cloth, right 
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sides together, along three edges. I then 
turn the quilt right side out and finish the 
fourth edge. But usually I stretch and frame 
my pieces to hang on the wall. The streteh- 
ing removes background wrinkles and makes 
the relief slightly lower. 

Whether or not I plan to stretch the 
piece, this is how I proceed. I have on hand 
off-white or white fabric, like unbleached 
or bleached muslin, a needle and thread, 
washable loose stuffing (polyester is fine), 
pencil and paper, pins, and a slender knit- 
ting needle for pushing in the stuffing. 
take a simple shape, like that of my dog 
(see bottom photos at right), and draw its 
outline on paper. I cut that out and usc it 
as. a stencil, drawing around it on the cloth. | 
place a second piece of fabric that’s a bit 
larger than the outline behind the first 
and pin it in place. On the front of the 
piece I sew along the outline, using a back- 
stiteh, which locks in place. Its size and 
tension are easy to control. (A running stiteh 
or machine stitch will also work.) I leave a 
small opening along the outline as I sew, 
stuff the area, and finish the seam later. 
Sometimes I stiteh around the whole shape, 
turn the work over, and slit the back just 
enough so that I ean push in the stuffing. 
Then I whipstiteh the slit shut. Some peo- 
ple use a hoop when stitching, but I don’t 
find it necessary. 

How much to stuff is a matter of prefer- 
ence. Because two of the dog’s Iegs and an 
sar are in the background, I stuffed these 
areas more lightly than the rest of the dog 
so they would appear to recede. The more 
stuffing, the higher the relief and the more 
puckering or waving of the fabric around 
the edge. The decision rests on how much 
Waving you can accept versus the firmness 
you want. You can pack in more stuffing if 
you plan to stretch the piece. 


Layered trapunto—When using the basie 
technique, I had a problem doing human 
figures, as all of the parts looked embed- 
ded. The nose and the 
sank awkwardly back 
into the body. An overlap, like an arm 
crossing the body, was a disaster. It took me 








a while, but I finally worked out a layering 
technique that produces a true bas-relief. 

I begin with a drawing. For the piece il- 
lustrated on page 52, I had a drawing 
liked and a Xerox of a foot skeleton from 
Grays Anatomy. Beeause the piece is rela- 
tively small (17 in. by 16 in.), I chose un- 
bleached muslin. Had it been larger, I would 
have used unbleached cotton canvas. 

A word about materials. I use those two 
fabrics exclusively. For small works, the 
muslin takes the details best, but for larger 
pieces, cotton canvas takes the stress of 
stretching better. Pure-white fabric is too 
harsh, but any colored or dark fabric, such 
as natural linen, causes the work to disap- 
pear into the background. For my wall 
pieces, Kapok is the only stuffing for me. 
This silky fiber (from the seed pod of the 
tropical ceiba tree) is not washable—it will 
bleed through and stain the surface if it 
gets wet—but wool and synthetic stuffings 
have too much life in them. They bounce 
back out of nooks and crannies. Cotton is 
too dead—it lumps up quickly. Kapok slips 
into its spot and stays there—it doesn’t 
lump. I like a cotton thread, preferably 
quilting weight so that it tangles less. 

At this point I iron the fabric and do a 
eareful tracing of the drawing to use as a 
stencil. I ecut out the whole figure, lay it on 
the fabric, and draw around it. Then I trans- 
fer the interior lines to the fabric by cut- 
ting each drawn line of the steneil and 
penciling along the cut edge. The tissue- 
paper stencil is in shreds by the time I am 
through, but the drawing is on the fabric. 

I must now decide what in the drawing 
is closest to me; that is, what should be 
sewn and stuffed first. As each subsequent 
layer is sewn and stuffed, it pushes the 
laver beneath it further forward. To begin, 
I pin bits of fabric behind the foreground 
areas, and using a small backstitch, I begin 
sewing on the front of the fabric, along the 
pencil lines, leaving a knot on the back. | 
also knot the thread tail on the back when 
I finish. If the areais to blend into another 
area (as the top of the knee does to the up- 
per leg, for example) I do not sew it ecom- 
pletely, but pin it shut from the front so 
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Trapunto, or raised quilting, gives life and depth to this 15th-century Sicilian hanging, which tells the story of Tristan. The double-layer linen 
cloth is stitched with brown and natural linen thread and stuffed with cotton. Photo courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


To make a simple raised form like this dog, Lois Morrison pins a back- completes the stitching. Sometimes, as at right, she slits the backing of 
ing piece to the cloth and stitches along her traced lines. She usually _ the fully-stitched area, then stuffs it and stitches the slit closed with an 
leaves a portion of the line unsewn, stuffs in kapok or polyester, and — overcast stitch. At left, the completed dog in relief. 
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piece, “Woman uith Gray’s Anatomy Foot.” 


the stuffing won’t shift about. This pin 
must remain until the figure is stretched 
in the frame. Turning the fabric over, | 
push the Kapok into the sewn area, using a 
knitting needle. For a truly small space, | 
use the eye of the embroidery needle. For 
an area that is completely outlined, I leave 
just a bit of the stitching line open to get 
the stuffing in. Then I continue sewing to 
close it off. I trim any extra fabric to about 
1% in. from the stitching. 

I sew and stuff the second layer the same 
way. When one layer partially overlaps an- 
other, I stitch along the pencil line until I 
reach the end. I bring the needle to the 
back, turn the piece over, and continue 
sewing about %4 in. through only the layer 
closest to me on the back. This attaches 
the layers invisibly, creating a subtle con- 
tinuation of the sewn line, as at the fig- 
ure’s hairline in the photo at bottom right, 
above. I constantly finger the piece as I 
stuff. Gauging how tightly to stuff is a 
matter of experience. After you’ve sewn 
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Morrison wanted more detail in her relief pieces, so she began layering 
the stuffing. She first pins, stitches, and stuffs the areas that will ap- 
pear closest to the viewer (top right). Then she stitches and stuffs larger 
areas (above), often covering the previously stuffed bits, until the entire 
form is built up. At right, Morrison’s nine-layer stretched trapunto 


and stuffed a section, you can make a small 
slit, add or remove stuffing, and sew it up 
again with an overstitch—even after you've 
stretched it. 

Once all the sewing, stuffing, pinning, 
and trimming are done, I position the piece 
in its frame and tape it there. I turn it over 
and begin stretching it from the back. | 
use carpet tacks and, with a tack hammer, 
I put one tack in the middle of each side. | 
don’t drive the tacks in all the way until 
every tack is in place and I’ve turned the 
piece over to ensure that it is exactly the 
way it should be. Next, I place tacks on 
both sides of the four tacks and continue 
to stretch and tack, moving toward the 
corners. After a final check, I drive the 
tacks in with a regular hammer. | trim the 
fabric a bit wider than the frame and tack 
the edges down, using just enough tacks to 
secure it. 

Then I turn the piece over, remove the 
pins, and with my fingers and a needle, 
smooth out the pinholes. Like a raised tent, 





the piece has come alive. The lumpy mess 
full of pins is now taut and smooth, the 
forms standing out clearly from the fabric. 
If stretching is not for you, keep the 
stuffing looser. A stretched piece is crisp 
in feeling, whereas an unstretched piece is 
more flexible. And if you want to work 
with color, be careful—it may obscure the 
good work you have done. If you wish to 
add color by appliquéing, stitching, dyeing, 
or staining, do it before you begin sewing 
the trapunto. You can paint with opaque 
colors after you stretch the sewn piece, but 
be sure to mask the edges of your frame. 
Trapunto can be used in a number of 
ways. It can be as simple as stuffing the 
flowers or horses on an already-printed 
piece of fabric or as complex as a multi- 
layered bas-relief. It can grace a child’s 
garment, a baby’s cap, a warm petticoat, a 
white quilt, or a wall hanging. Lea 


Lois Morrison lives in Leonia, NJ. All pho- 
tos by the author, except where noted. 
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Handsewing Stitches 


Which to use when 
and how to sew them 


by Grace Callaway 


espite the fully automatic and 

computerized sewing ma- 

chines available today, none 

allows you to forgo handsew- 

ing entirely. There are cer- 
tain processes that you just can’t satisfac- 
torily accomplish on a home sewing 
machine, and so you must know some ba- 
sic hand-stitching techniques. 

Sewing by hand is satisfying and relax- 
ing, even though it can be time-consuming. 
But since it is portable, it is the perfect so- 
lution for what to do while your're sitting 
in the doctor’s office, waiting for the kids 
to finish ball practice, or watching televi- 
sion. On a long trip you might even have 
time to make an elegant silk blouse. 


Some guidelines—A few general guidelines 
can save you many a headache and ensure 
the success of your handsewing. For basic 
handsewing procedures, the needles you'll 
need are sharps and betweens. Sharps are 
about % in. longer than betweens in the 
same size, and both have small, round eyes. 
Thus, sharps are good for making long 
stitches, as for basting, and betweens are 
better for short stitches. Betweens are some- 
times called quilting needles because they 
allow you to make small stitches through 
many layers of fabric. 

Sharps and betweens both come in sizes 
1 to 12—the larger the number, the shorter 
and finer the needle. For most sewing op- 
erations you'll need sizes 7 to 10. 

Use high-quality, tempered-steel needles, 
which are flexible, yet not easily bent or 
broken. The needles should be perfectly 
smooth so that the points slide easily 
through the fabric without snagging and 
the eye doesn’t fray or cut the thread. 

Select your needle size according to the 
fabric, as well as the type of stitches—the 
lighter the weight of the fabric, the smaller 
the needle size. It’s difficult to make short 
stitches with a long needle or inconspicu- 
ous ones with a thick needle. 

Choose thread that is compatible with 
the type of fiber and the weight of the fab- 
ric, and be sure it fits the eye of the nee- 
dle. If the thread is too large, you’ll have 
difficulty getting it through the hole, and 
it may fray and break while you're sewing. 
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If it’s too small, snarling and knotting will 
plague you. Size 50 thread is appropriate 
with a size 7 or 8 necdle; a size 9 or 10 nee- 
dle requires cxtra-fine thread. For all per- 
manent stitching, the thread color should 
exactly match the fabric, or it should look 
one shade darker on the spool because the 
single strand in the fabric will be lighter. 

The working thread should be approxi- 
mately the length of your arm. This length 
is less likely to tangle than a longer one, 
and you won't tire as rapidly. 

To reduce tangling, thread your needle 
with the end cut from the spool, and cut 
the thread on a Slant for ease in passing 
through the eye. Never moisten thread be- 
fore inserting it in the needle, as this makes 
some fibers sprcad apart. Moistening the 
back of the needle’s eye, however, will help 
draw the thread end through. 

To further minimize snarling, secure to 
the fabric the end of the thread that you 
passed through the needle. Do all hand- 
sewing with a single thread, unless the 
instructions specify a double one, as when 
you sew on fasteners. 

Never tie a knot in the loose end of your 
thread, unless it’s absolutely necessary, es- 
pecially when you're sewing on fine fab- 
rics, because the outline of the knot may 
show through. Secure the beginning and 
end of your stitching with two or three tiny 
backstitches, as shown in the top-left draw- 
ing on page 56. On the underside of the 
fabric, make a tiny stitch about Me in. long, 
barely catching the top layer of fabric. Pull 
the thread through, leaving ¥% in. dangling 
at the end. Make two more tiny stitches in 
the same spot to secure the thread. Get 
into the habit of doing this; instructions 
rarely explain it. The following instructions 
are written for right-handed people. If you 
are left-handed, substitute right for left, 
and left for right. 





Basting stitches—Basting stitches, shown 
in the drawings on page 54, are some of 
the most familiar hand stitches because 
they often are used to mark construction 
details or hold several pieces of fabric to- 
gether for accurate permanent stitching. 
Although machine basting is faster, it is 
best reserved for short distances or straight 


edges on sturdy fabrics. You have more con- 
trol with hand basting, which is especially 
important when yourre fitting a garment. 

Basting thread should contrast with the 
fabric, but avoid using very dark threads 
on light fabrics, as they sometimes leave 
marks or stains. White or pastel thread will 
provide adequate contrast for your work. 
The type of basting stitch is determined by 
its location on the garment and the nature 
of the pieces being joined. Generally, make 
the stitch by weaving a needle in and out 
of the fabric. The ends of basted seams are 
usually not secured. 

Uneven basting, in which the stitches 
can vary in length and spacing, can be 
used for most purposes. It is a quick meth- 
od of marking grain lines and other con- 
struction symbols and of temporarily hold- 
ing long, straight edges together. 

Even basting, which is shorter and more 
evenly spaced than uneven basting and thus 
holds better, is used for basting curved 
edges, such as necklines, or for matching 
sections that need easing, such as set-in 
sleeves or the bustline seam on a princess- 
style garment. You may wish to backstitch 
once at the beginning and end of even 
basting on curved edges, since there is some- 
times more stress on these edges. 

The running stitch is even basting with 
about 8 to 10 stitches to the inch and usu- 
ally is permanent. In French handsewing, 
this stitch is used for pin tucks, gathers, 
shirring, and fine seams on soft, delicate 
fabrics. Use a small needle and fine thread. 

Slip basting, which is done from the right 
side of the fabric, holds seam lines in place 
for machine stitching. It is useful for mak- 
ing alterations while you're fitting a gar- 
ment on the body or for matching plaids or 
intricate structural designs, such as deep 
V-shaped angles, sharp corners, or scallops 
and other curves. 

Press under the seam allowance of one 
piece of fabric on the seam line. Then over- 
lap and pin that piece in position on the 
right side of the other piece. Baste the sec- 
tions from the right side of the garment so 
the pieces can be aligned. 

Make a small stitch in the single layer of 
fabric and another stitch inside the fold of 
the seam allowance that you pressed un- 
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der. Keep the stitch length % in. or less to 
prevent the edges from slipping. Continue 
to alternate stitches between the single 
fabric layer and the fold. 

Use diagonal basting whenever it’s nec- 
essary to hold two or more layers of fabric 
together over a large area, as when you're 
basting an underlining to the outer fabric. 
The stitches can be long and far apart. 
Stitching the rows alternately from bottom 
to top and top to bottom is fast because 
you don’t have to keep reversing the fabric 
with each new row. The diagonal floats 
will slant right as you go up the fabric and 
left as you come back down, producing a 
chevron pattern. You can also baste in only 
one direction, but you must cut the thread 
at the end of each row or Keep rethreading 
the needle. 

Whichever method of diagonal basting 
you use, keep the work flat on a firm sur- 
face to avoid fabric slippage or distortion 
of the grain lines. Small safety pins at 6-in. 
to 8-in. intervals help hold the layers in 
place as you work, and they won’t catch 
the thread as straight pins would. 

You can also use diagonal basting to hold 
seam lines flat for pressing or topstitching. 
In this case, make only a single row of 
stitches that are short and close together. 


Hemstitches—Almost every garment has a 
hem edge that must be secured in an in- 
conspicuous way (see drawings, facing page). 
Before beginning any hem, finish the cut 
edge of the fabric to prevent raveling by 
stitching on hemming tape or lace, pinking 
and stitching the edge, or turning and stitch- 
ing it. Ease out fullness and turn the hem 
up to the wrong side of the garment. Baste 
it along the lower edge to keep the hem 
even. Pin the top of the hem in place. 
The slant stitch, also called the whip 
stitch, is probably the most familiar and 
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fastest hemming stitch. It is not durable, 
however, because so much thread is ex- 
posed to snagging and fraying. 

For slant hemming, hold the bottom of 
the hem in your left hand. Secure the thread 
on the underside of the hem, and working 
from bottom to top, make a stitch under 
only one thread of the garment and through 
the edge of the hem. Space the stitches 
evenly—not less than % in. nor more than 
% in. apart. Make each stitch only about 
¥g in. into the hem edge. When the thread 
runs out, secure the end with two or three 
tiny backstitches. 

The vertical hemstitch is similar to the 
slant stitch, but it’s more durable because 
less thread is exposed. It is suitable for 
hems where the edge has been finished 
with tape. 

After you've basted the lower edge of the 
hem, hold it toward you so you can work 
right to left. Secure the thread under the 
hem edge and bring it out on top of the 
hem about ¥ in. below the edge. Make a 
stitch under one thread of the garment ex- 
actly above the point where the thread 
comes through the hem. Make another stitch 
through the hem to the left of the first 
one, coming out ¥% in. below the edge. Con- 
tinue around the hem, keeping the stitches 
evenly spaced, no less than ‘4 in. nor more 
than % in. apart. Secure the end of your 
stitching under the hem edge. 

The slipstitch is another familiar and even 
more durable hemstitch. Almost no thread 
shows, since it is enclosed in the hem edge. 
For this stitch there must be a fold at the 
top of the hem, either a turned-and-stitched 
fabric edge or a folded tape. 

With the hem basted and pinned in posi- 
tion, hold the garment so that the hem’s 
lower edge is away from you, and secure 
your working thread under the hem edge 
with a few backstitches. Bring the thread 
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through the fold at the top of the hem. 
Make a stitch under one thread of the gar- 
ment and pull the thread through. Insert 
the needle in the fold of the hem edge and 
come out from % in. to % in. to the left. 
Make another stitch in the garment. Then 
insert the needle in the fold again. Continue 
around the entire hem, keeping the stitches 
even in length. Secure the end of your 
stitching under the hem edge. 

Use the catchstitch when you want a 
strong hemstitch with some give to it. The 
flexibility of this stitch, which has a zigzag 
appearance, makes it especially appropri- 
ate for knits. Because most of the thread is 
exposed, however, it is susceptible to snag- 
ging and abrasion. 

Baste and pin the hem and hold the gar- 
ment with the bottom of the hem toward 
yourself. Secure the thread under the hem 
edge and bring it through to the front. 
Make a stitch under one thread of the gar- 
ment about 4 in. to the right of where the 
thread is attached. Make a second stitch 
about % in. below the hem edge and in. 
to the right of the first. For each stitch, the 
needle is inserted in the fabric from right 
to left, and each stitch is made to the right 
of the previous one, so the thread crosses 
itself with each stitch. Continue alternat- 
ing stitches between the garment and the 
hem 4% in. apart, being careful not to catch 
the garment when you stitch into the hem. 
Secure your stitching under the hem edge. 

Blind hemming, thus called because the 
stitches are made between the hem and gar- 
ment layers and don’t show, is not a spe- 
cific stitch. The slant stitch, vertical hem- 
stitch, slipstitch, or catchstitch can be used. 
Almost any edge finish can be used on the 
top of your hem, except a single-layer tape, 
which lets the stitches show through. 

To prepare a garment for blind hemming, 
baste around the hem’s lower edge and Y¥4 in. 
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below the top. This upper row of basting 
holds the hem in place better than pins 
and doesn’t get in the way. 

Fold back the hem’s top edge with your 
left thumb and secure the working thread 
on the underside of the hem. Make a stitch 
under one thread of the garment and a sec- 
ond stitch in the back of the hem, using 
whichever hemstitch you’ve chosen. Keep- 
ing the hem’s top edge folded back % in., 
work around the hem, stitching alternately 
in the garment and in the back of the hem. 


Backstitches—Backstitches (see drawings, 
page 56) simulate machine stitching when 
the stitches are of even length. They are 
strong enough for joining seams and were 
normally used for making garments before 
there were sewing machines. Many people 
still make fine garments, such as baby 
clothes or lingerie, entirely by hand, using 
the backstitch. Other uses include repair- 
ing seams, French handsewing, putting in 
zippers, understitching facings, topstitch- 
ing, and securing the beginning and end of 
hand stitching. 

The even backstitch is the most versatile 
and strongest of the backstitches. Secure 
the thread and bring it to the top side of 
the fabric about % in. from the right end of 
the seam. Insert the needle % in. to the 
right and bring it out % in. to the left of 
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Hem from bottom to top. 


where the thread came through. Pull the 
thread through. For each successive stitch, 
insert the needle just to the left of the last 
stitch made and come out one stitch length 
beyond where the thread emerged. On top, 
the stitches resemble machine stitching, 
and the underside looks somewhat like the 
outline stitch in embroidery. 

When your're practicing, % in. is a good 
stitch length, though you may wish to short- 
en it when working on a garment. To be- 
come accustomed to various stitch lengths, 
machine-sew samples at settings of 8, 10, 
and 12 stitches per inch. Then practice 
handsewing rows of even backstitches be- 
side the machine-stitched rows. 

The half backstitch is made similarly to 
the even backstitch, except that the spaces 
between the stitches are the same length 
as the stitches. To make this stitch, bring 
the needle out two stitch lengths to the 
left of where the thread emerges. Then in- 
sert the needle only one stitch length back. 
The half backstitch uses less thread than 
the even backstitch because the stitches 
are farther apart, but it is also not as strong. 
It can be used for some repairs, however, 
when there isn’t a lot of stress on the seam. 

The pickstitch is a backstitch that catches 
only the upper layers of fabric and thus is 
invisible on the underside. The length and 
spacing of the stitches can vary a lot, de- 
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pending on the finished effect desired. You 
can use the even backstitch, half backstitch, 
or any other variation for pickstitching. 

The pickstitch is primarily decorative and 
is often used for topstitching on fabrics 
that are too heavy to feed easily through 
the sewing machine. It also is useful for 
understitching facings, particularly on light- 
weight fabrics. It gives a softer finish than 
machine understitching because a single 
thickness of thread is used. 

The prickstitch is another decorative vari- 
ation of the backstitch. Its most frequent 
use is for handpicking a zipper in heavy 
fabrics that don’t feed well through the 
sewing machine and in very soft ones that 
may suffer damage from the machine’s feed 
dog. If you handpick a zipper, include other 
hand-stitched details on the garment, or it 
will look homemade. 

The upper stitches are small and widely 
spaced. The technique is the same as for 
the half backstitch, except that the prick- 
stitch goes through all layers of the fabric, 
as well as the zipper tape underneath. Thus, 
on heavy fabrics the stitches on top will be 
farther apart because the needle must pick 
up several layers underneath. 


Overcasting— When you are sewing either 
sheer or lightweight fabrics, finish the seam 
edges by hand. The majority of machine 
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seam finishes produce puckers or hard edges, 
which can damage the cut edges of fabrics 
such as lawn, organdy, crepe de chine, chif- 
fon, and batiste. Hand overcasting, shown 
in the drawing at top right, is the softest 
and most appropriate seam finish for these 
types of fabrics. Adjust the stitch length 
and depth according to the amount of rav- 
eling that you encounter: The more the 
fabric ravels, the closer and deeper the 
stitches should be. 

You work the overcast stitch like slant 
hemming, except that you don't stitch into 
the outer layer of the garment fabric. Whip 
over the edge of the seam allowance or 
other raw edge, forming diagonal stitches. 
Keep the stitches even and uniform in size. 
Work from whatever direction is most com- 
fortable—bottom to top, top to bottom, right 
to left, or left to right. 
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Tacking stitehes—During the construction 
of a garment, you sometimes need hand 
stitches to hold facings in place, anchor 
linings, reinforce stress points, or mark 
construction details. The stitches used are 
known collectively as tacks (see drawings, 
facing page), though they aren’t all made 
the same way. 

Tatlor’s tacks are used to mark construc- 
tion symbols for the assembly of a gar- 
ment. They take time, but are essential on 
fabrics that are delicate, thick, multicolored, 
or otherwise incapable of being marked by 
other means. 

Traditional tailor’s tacks are made with 
double sewing thread on double fabric. Make 
two stitches at each spot where you want a 
mark, leaving the second stitch as a loop 
on the fabric surface. Clip the thread be- 
tween the tacks, and pull the layers of fab- 





ric apart to the length of the loops. Cut the 
loops between the layers of fabric, and trim 
them close to the fabric. 

Simplified tailor’s tacks are made with 
double thread on double or single fabric. 
Make only one stitch at each spot where 
you want a tack. Clip and trim the thread 
between stitches. 

Use contrasting thread for tailor’s tacks. 
Trim the thread ends of the finished tacks 
very close to the fabric. This minimizes the 
chances of losing them before you stitch 
the garment together because they fall out 
only when the thread ends are too long. 
(You know how hard it is to remove the 
thread fragments where a seam has been 
ripped out.) 

Cross-stitch tacks, which are decorative 
as well as functional, are among the var- 
ious types of tacks used throughout gar- 
ment construction and finishing. Single cross- 
stitches hold facings in place at seam in- 
tersections, while allowing the facing to move 
slightly without pulling, which whipping 
the edge in place does not. Multiple cross- 
stitches are often used to hold tucks, pleats, 
or folds in place on tailored garments. 

To make the single cross-stitch, secure 
the thread end under the edge to be tacked 
down. Bring the thread out on the top side 
of the fabric. Insert the needle from right 
to left %4 in. below and % in. to the right of 
where the thread is attached. The thread 
will slant down to the right. For the sec- 
ond stitch, insert the needle ¥ in. to the 
right of where the first thread was attached, 
and bring it out where that thread exited. 
This will complete the cross-stitch. Make 
two or three more stitches in the same 
spot. Secure the thread under the seam or 
facing edge. When tacking through seam 
allowances, avoid stitching through to the 
right side of the garment. 

For multiple cross-stitches, make a row 
of diagonal stitches in one direction, and 
then stitch back over them in the opposite 
direction to form the cross pattern. Keep 
multiple cross-stitches small and evenly 
spaced if they'll be visible on the garment. 

Bar tacks reinforce stress points such 
as pocket corners, placket ends, and but- 
tonhole ends. The length of the bar de- 
pends on its location. For example, you 
need a longer one at the bottom of a fly 
zipper placket than you need at the ends 
of a buttonhole. 

Secure the thread on the underside of 
the fabric. Then bring the needle through 
to the top. In the same place, make three 
or four stitches the length you want the 
bar to be. Beginning at the left end, make 
closely spaced blanket stitches over the 
bar, catching the fabric underneath as well. 
Secure the thread on the underside after 
you've covered the entire bar. 

The arrowhead, which is stitched to have 
a diamond-shaped pattern in its center, is 
a more decorative reinforcement tack. If 
you use two or three strands of embroidery 
floss to make the tack, it can be an impor- 
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tant design element on such garments as 
Western shirts and other costumes. 

Make all stitches from right to left with- 
in a triangle you have drawn on the fabric. 
Use the lines of the triangle as stitching 
guides; otherwise, it’s almost impossible to 
keep the triangle edges straight. The trian- 
gle can be as small as % in. or as large as 
1 in., depending on how prominent you 
want it to be. 

Draw the triangle where you want the 
arrowhead, using a ruler or seam gauge for 
accuracy. If you’re going to make more 
than one, draw them all at once. Working 
on the right side of the fabric, secure the 
thread inside the lower left-hand corner of 
the triangle with three or four very tiny 
running stitches. Don’t backstitch, as it 
may cause a small lump in your tack, espe- 
cially if you’re using thicker thread. 
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Bring the needle out exactly in the lower- 
left corner. Make a tiny stitch from right to 
left at the upper tip of the triangle, picking 
up only one or two threads. Then insert 
the needle in the lower-right corner and 
bring it out about one thread width to the 
right of the first stitch in the left corner. 
Continue, staying on the guidelines and 
stitching so the threads are side by side 
and barely touching. They should neither 
overlap nor have visible spaces between 
them. You'll notice that the stitches across 
the top of the triangle get longer as the 
stitches across the bottom get shorter. After 
you've completely covered the triangle, se- 
cure the stitching on the back side with 
three or four running stitches. 

French tacks are used to hold sections of 
a garment loosely together to allow move- 
ment but prevent excessive shifting of the 
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parts, such as when linings are anchored 
to garment bottoms. The French tack is ac- 
tually a bar tack that forms a bridge be- 
tween two pieces of a garment instead of 
being stitched onto one fabric’s surface. 
Secure the thread on one garment section, 
and make a small stitch on the opposite 
section, leaving a length of thread between 
the two sections as long as you want the 
distance between the two sections to be. 
Make another stitch where the first one 
was anchored, and continue stitching back 
and forth across the space until you have 
four or six threads of equal length. Work 
closely spaced blanket stitches over this 
thread bridge, and inconspicuously secure 
the thread when you are finished. eI 


Grace Callaway is a frequent contributor 
to Threads magazine. 
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Decorative Ribbon Work 


Folding and stitching 


methods 


for turning fabric into flights of fancy 


by Candace Kling 


hat are they?” That’s what 
“ friends would ask when 
) they saw my corkboard full 

“>” “ii of decorative-ribbon sam- 
ples back in 1980. Some of the folds were 
as complicated as origami. I had no idea 
how they were made, but then it occurred 
to me that if the work existed, someone 
must have already taught someone else how 
to do it. 

I started my research at the library, where 
I found treasures in old sewing books un- 
der the heading “Decoration.” I discovered 
millinery books and 19th- and early-20th- 
century women’s periodicals: Vogue, Delin- 
eator, Harper’s Bazaar, Ladies’ Home Com- 
panion, Peterson’s Magazine. After poring 
over 30,000 pages of Godey’s Lady’s Books 
in the “Work Department” section, I found 
beautifully etched illustrations: with clear 
diagrams. (Although tempted, I didn’t get 
sidetracked by ads for corsets, hair jewelry, 
candies and cookies, perfumes, and elixirs 
and balms, not to mention articles about 
suffragettes, actresses, society women, poli- 
ticians, and kings.) 

When I first set out on this quest, I na- 
ively expected to find instruction for the 
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samples that I already had. I discovered 
few of them. Instead, I found hundreds 
more, with names, definitions, history, and 
whole new categories and subcategories with 
endless variations. 

There is a pleasure and a satisfaction in 
discovery through research, and in being 
able to share it. Although there are hun- 
dreds of techniques for ribbon work, I will 
explain three here—quilling, a folding tech- 
nique, and ruching and gauging, stitching 
and gathering techniques—which can be 
used as edgings and trims for hats, shoes, 
garments, jewelry, or as surface treatments. 


Folding 

Quilling is soft pleating. When it comes to 
holding up against the test of time, quills 
won't head the list. They’re hard to store 
and nearly impossible to press once crushed. 
Despite this, they're my favorite form of 
vintage embellishment. It is an adventure 
to make them, to watch the transforma- 
tion of a flat strip into a complex, three- 
dimensional form. I derive satisfaction 
from just holding it in my hand, watching 
the light catch the folds. Quills seem to 
have “old-fashioned” built into them. 


ii ioe . 
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Candace Kling makes a two-ribbon variation of single quills. Her inspiring corkboard full of 
traditional and innovative ribbon samples is in the background. 
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In the 18th century, quilling involved 
laying wet, starched fabric under and over 
feather quills and letting it dry to shape. 
By the mid-19th century, it referred to in- 
tricate box, knife, and accordion pleats. 
Single or multiple pleats are stacked, tacked, 
and lifted to form fan and rosette shapes. 
Some are pressed; others retain their soft, 
rounded form. This technique gobbles up 
yardage. You may need anywhere from three 
to nine (or more) times your length in rib- 
bon. Grosgrain works well for this style of 
ribbon work because you can see the grain 
and easily make a straight pleat. (Use rib- 
bon 1% in. or wider until your hands be- 
come accustomed to the process.) 


Single quills—To make single quills, fold a 
length of ribbon into box pleats (see draw- 
ing, facing page). To create a soft, rounded 
effect, the top of the box pleat, that is, the 
distance from fold to fold, shouldn’t be as 
long as the ribbon is wide. If the top of the 
box is too long, the quill will remain flat 
when it’s lifted. For a lively fold, try two- 
thirds to three-quarters the width of the 
ribbon. You can measure the pleats or eye- 
ball them, as I do. To make the first half of 
the pleat, roll the ribbon into an S-curve. 
As you work, secure the boxes with Duck 
Bill clips, Goody aluminum clips, or long 
bobby pins. Then roll the ribbon on the 
other side to make the other half of the 
pleat. Continue making box pleats whose 
sides butt up against one another. After 
you've made pleats for the full length of 
the ribbon, machine-stitch down the center 
of the ribbon, removing the clips as you go. 

Now lift the open ends of each box so 
that they meet at the center, as shown in 
the top photo on the facing page. Pin these 
ends, and then stitch them in place. I use 
Stahl-Stecknadeln Hirsch No. 8 pins, extra 
long and very fine silk pins from West Ger- 
many (available from Handcraft From Eu- 
rope, 1210 Bridgeway, Sausalito, CA 94965; 
[415] 332-1633). For an added decorative 
effect, you can stitch a bead or button 
where the fabric meets. 

For a different effect, vary the space be- 
tween each box, or add a thinner ribbon on 
top of the row of box pleats and stagger the 
placement of smaller boxes, as shown in 
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To make a single quill, or a box pleat, make two sets of S-folds in the ribbon, and clip them in place (as shown in the drawing below). After you have 
folded the entire ribbon, stitch down the center. Iaft the open sides of the pleats together, and pin them. Tack them, or add a bead or button for 
extra detail. Here, Kling has used a grosgrain ribbon, particularly good for folding bax pleats because of the defined grain lines. 
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the center photo. Make the first row of box 
pleats as you would for a single row, but 
space the pleats approximately one and a 
half to two times the ribbon width apart 
rather than butt them together. Stitch them 
in place. Now center the second, thinner 
ribbon on top of the first, and secure smaller, 
alternate pleats with clips. Because there’s 
so much ribbon between the box pleats, 
just sew down these boxes rather than the 
whole length of the ribbon. Pull the threads 
through and knot them on the back. Tack 
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To make a variation on the single quill (above photo and center draw- 


ing), make a length of box pleats with space between them. Center and 





the two ribbons together under the smaller 
boxes. Lift the open ends of the pleats in 
both ribbons to create the quills. You can 
leave the folds soft, as shown here, or you 
can press them before lifting for a differ- 
ent effect. 

Several methods may be used to attach 
the finished quilling to a surface of a dress 
or hat. If you want removable trim, tack it 
in place under the pleats. For a more per- 
manent application, sew the ribbons to each 
other and to the garment in one step, ma- 


pleat a second, thinner ribbon on top of the first. aft the open pleats of 
both ribbons, pin them, and tack them with a small stitch. Vary the 
placement of the pleats of both ribbons to produce decorative effects. 





To make a multiple quill, fold the ribbon four or more times, and stitch 
the pleats down the center. The folds need to be narrower than for a 
single quill so that they will all fan open when you lift the top fold. 


chine-stitching the ribbon center; then lift 
the folds and tack them in place. 


Multiple quills—To create a fan effect, make 
multiple quills. The width of the pleats 
needs to be narrower than the width for 
single boxes in order for the pleats to fan 
open when lifted; if the pleats are too wide 
in proportion to the total ribbon width, 
you'll be able to lift only the top pleat. 
When making multiple pleats, I find it 
best to hold the ribbon in my hand. Make 
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Ruching is a form of stitching and gathering. To ruche a bias tube with zigzag stitches, mark 
out points at intervals down the length of the ribbon—roughly twice the ribbon width—and con- 
nect them with a disappearing ink pen (top left). Hand- or machine-stitch along the line. Then 
pull the thread ends as you push the fabric to gather tt for a loose or tight effect (top right). 
Arrange the ruffles so that they lie flat after you have secured the thread (above). 


four folds, one quarter or less of the ribbon 
width, and clip them in place. Invert the 
ribbon and build the other side of the box 
pleat with four folds, as shown in the bot- 
tom drawing on page 59. Continue, butting 
boxes against one another. For pressed quills, 
lightly steam the clipped folds, stitch them 
as you remove the clips, and then re-press 
them. (Satin is springy, so you may need to 
steam every box as you work and stitch 
each box as it is completed.) After stitch- 
ing down the center of the ribbon, lift the 
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open ends of each top pleat and pin them 
together. All the pleats below will fan open. 


Stitching and gathering 

I have new respect for the term gathering. 
There is plain gathering and simple shir- 
ring. There are poufs, puffs, tucks, and 
rucks. There is plain puffing and puff ruf- 
fling and fluffly double ruche! There are 
edge gathers and French gathers, which 
are also known as gauging. There are ruches 
that are twisted, corded, feathered, or poufed. 


There’s a ruched ribbon ruffle, a ruche 
that’s freestanding, and a ruche that’s been 
fluted. Confused? Zigzag gathers, snail and 
Shell shirrings, the cross-gathered ruche, 
and the scallop band are all different names 
for the same technique. 

But ruffles are the most common form of 
gathering. The more elaborate ones are ruches, 
marvels in the hands of 19th-century dress- 
makers. Ruches were often exaggerated in 
size, from massive to tiny. Different effects 
are created if they're made on the straight 
grain or bias, with a machine or by hand, 
with even or uneven stitches. They can be 
made into strip trims, which can be wound 
into rosettes. A variety of surface treat- 
ments can be created, too, when successive 
rows of ruching are made on yardage. 


Ruching—To create a zigzag ruche on a 
bias tube, I start by sewing a tube twice 
the desired finished length, and I press the 
seam at the center back so the finished 
piece won’t be bulky on either side. To lay 
out a zigzag stitching line, on the wrong 
side and along the edges of the tube, I 
mark off staggered intervals with Dritz dis- 
appearing ink, which vanishes in 24 hours. 
Most often, I use the full ribbon width as 
the interval, point to point, on the ribbon 
edge. You can vary the sharpness of the 
curve and the intervals for different effects. 
The smaller the interval between the points, 
the more the petals will cup under; the 
larger the interval, the more they'll ruffle. 

After connecting the points with a straight 
edge, I sew the lines with a hand or ma- 
chine running stitch. Hand stitching has a 
softer, more free-form effect, but several 
rows of parallel stitches will create a more 
visible center line. Machine stitches will 
always produce a more controlled look. Re- 
gardless of which thread you use in the top 
of your machine, use polyester thread in 
the bobbin, as it is less likely to break un- 
der the stress of gathering. 

Next, I pull the thread ends as I con- 
dense the fabric. If you’ve used a double or 
triple row of stitching, make sure you pull 
all the threads evenly. Then work with the 
ruffles until they lie flat and are arranged 
the way you want them. Cup all the petal 
tips in one direction. Don’t knot your threads 
until you've created a uniform effect. This 
tube can be sewn to the edge of a garment 
as a scalloped trim, since it bends easily 
around corners. 

To make ruched half circles (top photo 
and drawing, facing page), mark off inter- 
vals on both sides of the ribbon equal to 
the ribbon width x 3%. Lock the thread on 
the back with an overhand knot, and sew 
very close to the edge with a running stitch. 
At the end of the first interval, tightly 
gather the fabric and knot the thread to 
secure the gathers. Carry the thread across 
the back of the ribbon and knot it on the 
other side, without gathering the fabric, as 
shown in the top drawing on the facing 
page. Stitch the next interval, gather the 
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ribbon, and knot. Continue creating half 
circles for the length of ribbon you want. 

Ruching can also be used on yardage 
(bottom drawing and center photo). A grid 
is stitched onto the fabric and then gath- 
ered two to one, that is, a 2-in. piece is 
condensed to 1 in. Dark velvet fabric ends 
up looking like poodle fur or Persian lamb. 

Start with a piece of fabric two times the 
size of the finished piece, in all directions. 
Mark out two sets of stitching lines, one in 
a horizontal and the other in a vertical di- 
rection, to form a tic-tac-toe grid along the 
straight grains of the fabric. Back-tack the 
beginning of each row, and machine-stitch 
all the lines in one direction. When mak- 
ing the second set of stitch lines, be care- 
ful not to stitch over the intersecting lines 
of the first set; lift the presser foot and 
push the fabric so that the needle is be- 
yond the intersection. To gather the fabric, 
pull all the bobbin threads for the lines 
that are traveling in the same direction. 
Use a different color bobbin thread to keep 
track of which threads to pull. Now pull 
the second set of bobbin threads. 

You can create different effects by vary- 
ing the amount of fabric you condense, the 
distance between the grid lines, and the 
straightness of the stitch lines. To keep 
the gathers from shifting, tack the fabric 
to a backing fabric (cut to size) at random 
intervals across the surface. Arrange the 
gathers evenly as you work. 


Gauging—Gauging, another form of gath- 
ering, is used to shirr a large amount of 
fabric into a small space and reduce full- 
ness, as in the waistline of voluminous 
skirts. It produces a decorative effect that 
looks like narrow folds of smocking. 
Determine the height of the fold you 
want, and multiply by two. That number 
will be the interval at which you should 
place the individual running stitches. Mark 
and stitch along each edge of the ribbon, 
and make one or more rows in the center. 
(You may have to make a sample to decide 
how many rows of stitching are needed to 
control the folds. The smaller the folds, 
the more rows you'll need. A wide ribbon 
will also require more rows than a narrow 
one.) Make long stitches on the wrong side 
of the fabric and short ones on the right 
side, picking up only two or three threads. 
The stitches should be aligned under one 
another, and all should be the same length. 
After you've finished stitching, hold the 
ribbon in one hand, and pull all the thread 
ends at the same time and with the same 
tension, as shown at right. => 


Artist Candace Kling’s ribbon work is shown 
on pages 62 and 63 and on the back cover. 
Kling often lectures about her ribbon re- 
search and gives workshops. She has also 
taught draping, mannequin making, and 
flat-pattern drafting at the California Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts. For more on rib- 
bons, see page 14. 
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When making a half-circle ruche (top), stitch and gather one edge of the ribbon, carry the 
thread across the width of the ribbon, and secure it. Then gather the other side. Ruching also 
creates a textured surface (center). Gauging (bottom) will create narrow folds. Stitch at the cen- 
ter and each edge, and pull all the thread ends evenly. (Center photo by the author.) 
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20th-century 
ribbon sculptress 
Candace Kling 


by Sandra Betzina 


Elaborate folds are the facets in the jewellike headdresses of 
artist Candace Kling. “My incentive is a fascination with the 
medium. I am challenged by the sculptural possibilities of 
fabric. I explore gradations, repetitions, and variations. 

“I am intrigued by how people interpret my work, what 
they see in it. The pieces seem to evoke a sense of past and 
future, a blending of cultures. That delights me!” 

After studying fashion design and related arts at Parson’s 
School of Design, the College of Alameda, and the San 
Franciseo Art Institute, Kling graduated from the California 
College of Arts and Crafts in 1978 with a degree in fine arts. 
While she was working at an antique-clothing store, doing 
garment alterations and restoration, she became fascinated 
with the diversity of vintage-fabric details. “These were not 
the more traditional forms of embellishment with which I was 
familiar: embroidery, beading, painting, quilting, smocking, 
and lacework. They were details made of fabric and ribbon. I 
started buying some and making samples of others, which I 
hung on a board in my studio.” 

In 1980, when a friend showed her a contemporary copy 
of a flight helmet from the 1940’s that had miniature 
pillows hanging from its sides, Kling incorporated some 
of these vintage details in her first headdress. In 1981 
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The sawtooth edges of “Flower in Time Lapse” (left), © 1981, are each 
folded from a separate square of fabric. The crinkled earmuffs are a 
variation of tic-tac-toe ruching (page 61). The spikes in “Dawn” (above), 
© 1985, each required a square fool of fabric. Each of the petal forms is 
made and applied individually. The purple chevron edging ts a vari- 
atton of a quilling technique (page 58). Photo at left by Benoit Mal- 
phettes. Above photos by John Bagley; courtesy of Sandra Betzina. 


she exhibited eight more helmets and headdresses at 
Fiberworks in Berkeley, CA. 

Kling uses only a handful of the hundreds of 19th-century 
traditional ribbon-manipulation techniques. Instead, she 
modifies them or invents entirely new variations. “I need 
techniques that are flexible. The folds have to go around 
corners and adapt to the three-dimensional form.” As one 
solution, Kling has created continuous folds that move like the 
scales of a snake. “I piece together single increments in rows. 
They can be bent and twisted. Sometimes I shingle the pieces. I 
use forms of ruching, a method of gathering, to fill in odd- 
shaped areas that would be difficult to cut a pattern to fit.” 

Her helmets and headdresses are constructed in 50 to 
sometimes 100 thicknesses of ribbon and fabric. Most of them 
use anywhere from 95 yd. to 10 yd. of fabric. The pieces tell 
little about how they have been made. The final effect is one of 
very few stitches; yet, beneath the layers, the pieces are 
riddled with heavy-duty carpet thread, running stitches, and 
knots. These elements, while an integral part of the 
structure, are concealed in the finished work, which adds a bit 
of mystery. 

After much experimentation, Kling chose a rayon-acetate 
satin with a milium backing as her primary medium. “There is 
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a special way the bias takes the curves and the light catches 
the folds. It’s beautiful!” Milium, a coat-lining fabric with a 
metal coating for insulation, comes in only a few colors, so 
Kling is now seeking a fabric with similar qualities—a thin, 
shiny fabric that will hold a hard edge when pressed. She 
uses buckram, canvas, and silence cloth internally to create the 
structure. Despite a wide color range in her work, black has 
always been a favorite because she feels that it forces form to 
come into focus. “Detail supports form, but structure is 
essential,” she says. 

Kling usually starts with a loose vision of the finished 
piece and one or two elements that please her. She does not do 
any drawing beforehand; instead, she begins the piece, 
letting it evolve as she works. “I find that when the fabric is in 
my hands, it begins to talk back. When a new idea comes, I 
may put it into this piece or save it for the next one. I allow 
myself to get sidetracked.” Kling saves unused parts and 
experiments in a set of file drawers and frequently refers to 
them and to her research boards in the idea and problem- 
solving stages of her work, often resurrecting spare parts. 

Despite her extraordinary workmanship, Kling believes 
that mastery of technique should set you free. Once learned, it 
should be forgotten. “There’s a point where your technique 
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The chevron forms in “Copperopolis” (left), © 
1986, are constructed of alternating colors of 
folded prairie points. Courtesy of Elton John. 
Photos by Candace Kling. 


The wings of “Cobra” (above), © 1986, began 
as a breastplate. The snakelike folds require 
ten times their length in fabric. Courtesy of 
Alex and Camille Cook. Photo by John Bagley. 


The triangular pieces that decorate the top of 
“Queen of Hearts” (right), © 1981, were made 
and inserted into pleated fabric. The top was 
made separately and applied nidway in the 
construction process. The area around the 
ears (not shown) ts tic-tac-toe-ruched. Courte- 
sy of Elton John. Photo by Ed Kashi. 





is like breathing. It becomes natural.” Kling considers her 
work process sculptural, building and changing with each 
step. “In the middle of a project, I often become overwhelmed 
with loose ends. I question the original concept. At this 
point I force myself to continue and tighten things up; 
however, I won’t just finish a piece to have it done. It has to 
work technically and please me aesthetically. Each piece must 
satisfy some inner sense of balance, grace, and power.” 

Kling frequently works on several pieces at the same time, 
and a piece may sit unfinished for months before she is 
able to come up with a solution to a particular problem. Her 
work style makes it difficult to determine the number of 
hours she put into each piece, but it is well over 150. Kling 
works in spurts, almost every day for months, and then takes 
time off. “When you work every day, there is no trauma of 
‘beginning.’ I end in the middle. I am always in the middle. 
It’s a continuous cycle.” O 


Sandra Betzina, of San Francisco, CA, 1s the author of Power 


Sewing. For more about Kling’s work, a video, Wearable Art from 
California: Ellen Hauptli and Candace Kling, is available for 
rent or sale from the University of California, Extension Media 
Center, 2176 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, CA 94704; (415) 642-0460. 
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Knitting Round 





on Straight Needles 


In which the slip stitch 
comes between the knits, 


and the fabric splits asunder 
for a splendid finish 


by Bee Borssuck 


@@ used to pore over the finishing de- 
tails of my best machine-made 
sweaters, admiring the way collars 
, and neckbands were attached. I was 

“>” intrigued by the way the knit stitch 
at the edge of a ribbed collar appeared to 
roll over and disappear into nothingness, 
how it could stretch and stretch and still 
snap back into place. The completely re- 
versible seam enclosing the neckline puz- 
zled and fascinated me—it seemed the rib- 
bing that made the collar had miraculously 
dissolved into two thicknesses of stocki- 
nette fabric to create the seam. I could 
poke a bobby pin into the seam and fan 
the ends about. No threads attached the 
two layers. I wanted to work these marvels 
into my hand knits. 

I finally visualized the answer to the re- 
versible-seam puzzle. The knit stitches in 
the ribbing had “floated” to the top, and 
the purl stitches had “sunk” to create two 
layers of fabric. Only the knit stitches were 
worked across the row in one direction, 
and all the purl stitches were knit on the 
return pass. The ribbing had turned into a 
tube, and the rolled edge of the ribbing 
was also a tiny tube, for I could poke my 
bobby pin into it too. 

If a machine could switch from ribbing 
to circular knitting, I could do it by hand, I 
thought. Once I Knew what I had to do, it 
was easy to figure out how to do it. Just 
pass over, or slip the purl stitches. Lo and 
behold, I could knit round on a pair of sin- 
gle-pointed needles! I could work and slip 
alternate stitches, and on the return pass, 
I could work the stitches previously slipped. 








Bee Borssuck, of Scottsdale, AZ, was a tex- 
tile designer 1n New York City and a tool 
designer wn Syracuse, NY, before she re- 
tired. Since retiring, she has written five 
books on needlepoint design and gives work- 
shops on knitting technique. 
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The next step was to develop ways to use 
the technique. Obviously it is a convenient 
trick when four needles are too awkward 
or circular needles are too big. But its real 
value to me is when I’m casting on, weav- 
ing off, or picking up stitches. It banished 
from my knitting the tight and stretched- 
out ribbed edges and clumsy-looking, picked- 
up seams that shrieked “homemade!” 

Knitting round on a pair of straight nee- 
dles also brings a third dimension to my 
knitting. I can create two layers of fabric 
at the same time. Only when I really grasped 
the significance of this did I realize the 
full potential of knit-round. In almost any 
situation where two layers of fabric are re- 
quired knitting round is unbeatable. What 
a handknitter can do with the technique 
goes way beyond what I originally admired 
in my machine-knit sweaters. 

To knit round, you'll need a smooth yarn 
for making samples—medium- or worsted- 
weight, firmly spun wool, cotton, or syn- 
thetic yarn in a light color. For some sam- 
ples, you'll also need a small quantity of 
the same weight yarn in a darker or con- 
trasting color to accentuate the alternate- 
stitch principle of knit-round and help you 
see and understand the path taken by the 
yarn. You'll need a pair of needles that 
works well with the yarn you selected. You 
can use single-pointed needles, but for mak- 
ing samples I prefer a pair of double-pointed 
needles. I like the shorter length, and I 
find that the other pointed end comes in 
handy for picking up a row of stitches from 
the wrong end of a row. In addition, you'll 
need a tapestry needle, a crochet hook, 
and a 3-in. by 5-in. piece of woven fabric. 

The following samples demonstrate the 
basics of knit-round as I’ve developed it. As 
you begin to apply them, perhaps you'll also 
find unusual situations in which to use 
these new tools. My knitting hasn’t been 
the same since I began to use knit-round. 
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From ribbing to a tube—Switching from 
ribbing to knit-round is the easiest way to 
see how the slipstitch principle works (see 
drawing above). 

1. Cast on an even number of sts (16 to 24) 
and work a kl, pl ribbing for a few rows. 
2. To knit round, *K1, sll wyif (with yarn 
in front). (In all these samples, slip the sts 
purlwise, unless otherwise instructed.) 

3. Rep from * to end of row, and rep row 1 
for about 1% in. 

4. Pull the needle out. The Knit and purl 
sts will spring apart and reveal a small 
pocket, or tube, that has the same number 
of sts as the ribbed foundation. 

5. To close the tube, reinsert the needle 
and resume the kl, pl ribbing. 


From stockinette fabric to a tube—The 
above sample demonstrated the knit-round 


technique used for stretchy and reversible 


From stockinette 
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The edges and seams on the two lower sweat- 
ers at right are knit round (or double knit): 
The fabric has become a two-layer tube for 
two or more rows. Knitting needles have been 
inserted into these tubes so you can see them. 
The top sweater has been made with waist- 
line casings, as described below. 


ribbing. However, when your foundation 
fabric is stockinette stitch, you must in- 


crease the number of stitches for the tube 
(see bottom drawing, facing page). Here’s 
how to provide and eliminate extra stitches. 
1. Cast on an even number of sts (16 to 20). 
2. Work a few rows in stockinette stitch, 
ending on a knit row. 

3. On the next row (kKnit-round pick-up 
row): P1, *sl1 wyif, with LH needle pick up 
head of st below st just slipped and purl it. 
Rep from *, ending with sll wyif. 

4. Knit-round rows: *K1, sll wyif (the new 
stitch). Rep from *. Rep row 1 for desired 
length (1 in.). This tube has 2 fewer sts 
than twice the number of sts in the stock- 
inette-stitch foundation. 

©). To close the tube (purl side): Pl, p2tog 
across row, end with pl. Resume stocki- 
nette-stitch fabric. 

You can apply the techniques in this 
sample and the first one to details of your 
knitting that you want double-faced and 
reversible—hems, pockets, plackets, etc. 
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From stockinette fabric to a casing—You 
may want to create a double-thickness fab- 
ric, but you may not want to create a verti- 
cal tube. A casing like one you would use 
for a drawstring at the waistline of a hip- 
length sweater, for example, must be open 
at both ends. You can make such a casing 
by working back and forth across one thick- 
ness of the double fabric with one ball of 
yarn, then working back and forth on the 
other thickness with another ball. Cast on 
and knit a foundation, as described above, 
ending on a knit row. 

To make the casing pick up (pur! side): 
Row 1: Tie on and use a second color (B), 
hold the original color (A) in back. S11 (A), 
*sl1 wyif, with LH needle pick up head of 
st below st you just slipped and purl it. 
Rep from *, ending with sll (A) wyif. 
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Create a casing by adding a second layer of 


yarn, shown here in pink, and knitting two 
pink rows, then two white rows, alternately, 
to the desired casing size. 
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Return row: Sil (A) wyib, *pl (B), sil (A) 
wyib. Rep from *, ending with sll (A). The 
two yarns, A and B, must never be twisted 
together. There are two fewer B sts than A sts. 

To make the casing (left photo, page 65): 
Row 1 (purl row with A): Keep B in front. 
P1 (A), *pl (A), sl1 (B) wyib. Rep from %*, 
ending with pl. 

Row 2 (knit row with A): *K1 (A), sll (B) 
wyif. Rep from *, ending with k2. 

Row 3 (knit row with B): Keep A in back. 
S12 (A), *k1 (B), sll (A) wyif. Rep from *. 
Row 4 (purl row with B): Sl1 (A) wyib, *p1 
(B), sll wyib. Rep from *, ending with sl2 (A). 
Rep rows 1, 2, 3, and 4 for depth of casing, 
ending with row 1. 

To close the casing (knit row with A): 
K1, k2tog across row, end with k1. Contin- 
ue with stockinette fabric. 

You can adapt this back-and-forth prin- 
ciple to other situations. For example, if 
you use only one ball of yarn, you can 
close one end of the casing and leave the 
other open. *Work two rows—a pur!l/slip 
row and a knit/slip row (rows 1 and 2), 
turn and work rows 3 and 4 as a knit/slip 
row and a purl/slip row. Rep from *. If you 
work part of the row as a double fabric, 
you will be able to easily knit an open 
placket or fly front along the edge of a 
Chanel-style jacket. 


Cast-on and bind-off open-end tube—The 
tubes described above are all worked from 
a single fabric foundation and therefore 
have closed ends. You can also leave either 
end or both ends open for seamless mit- 
tens, leg warmers, doll clothes, cords, or 
fly fronts—all on two needles. 

To make an open-tube cast-on (see pho- 
to below): 

Row 1: Single-cast-on with the thumb 
method one half the required number of 
sts (try 6 to 8). 

Return row: Hold the yarn in front at all 
times. Cast on 1 by thumb method. *S]1 
wyif, cast on 1 by thumb method. Rep from *, 
ending with sll (even number 12 to 16). 
Knit-round rows: *K1, sll wyif. Rep from *. 
Rep row 1 for desired length (2 in.). 

To make an open-tube bind-off: You can 
pull the knitting needle out and bind off 
the last row of the tube with a row of slip 
crochet or single crochet. If you’re reluc- 
tant to pull the needle out of your knit- 
ting, transfer the sts to a piece of scrap 





You needn't startand end knit-round witha 
single layer of fabric. This open-end tube was 
cast on and off in two layers. 
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yarn on a tapestry needle. Slip the knit st 
onto scrap yarn, slip the slip (purl) st to a 
knitting needle, and rep across the row. 
Turn and transfer all sts to the scrap yarn. 
Finish off with a crochet hook. 


Cast-on and weave-off closed-end tube— 
There may be no practical use for the tiny, 
seamless pillow you'll produce in this sam- 
ple, except perhaps as a Christmas-tree or- 
nament, but it introduces two important 
techniques: invisible cast-on and invisible 
weave-off. These techniques are required 
in many of the practical applications of 
knit-round because they provide the finish— 
one that is smooth and elastic. 

Invisible cast-on methods are those that 
give a soft edge to the fabric because the 
stitches formed for the first row are not 
twisted or otherwise looped over one an- 
other. Other techniques produce a cord- 
like effect to some degree. 

You will want to use invisible cast-on for 
fabrics that must drape smoothly, for edges 
that should follow the curves of an undu- 
lating pattern without distorting them, or 
in any situation where you want to elimi- 
nate the stiffness caused by other methods. 

Although it looks complicated, this meth- 
od of casting on is one of the fastest of the 
dozen or so cast-ons I know because the 
movements are small, concise, easily con- 
trolled, and rhythmical. You'll find it easier 
to see what you're doing as you practice if 
you use two different-colored yarns, a ball 
of A and a 24-inch piece of B. 

Knot the ends together, clip them, and 
position the knot within the loop of the 
starting slip knot. Color A (knit stitches) 
will alternate with B (purl stitches), and 
the two yarns will twist around each other 
between each stitch on the underside of 
the needle. The trick in this cast-on method 
is to make sure every stitch is a complete 
wrap around the needle to bring the twists 
in line. You'll need to practice a little to do 
this. You can control the tendency of 
stitches to turn on the needle by placing 
your right forefinger over each stitch as 
you “set” the twist and holding pressure 
there until you complete the next stitch. 

To make an invisible cast-on (see draw- 
ings at right): 

Step 1: Place a slip knot on needle. It counts 
as 1 st, a knit st. Position left forefinger 
between B and A, with B in front, grasping 
both yarns in your fist. 

Step 2: *Cast on a pur! st with B: First, put 
tip of needle under A from back to front. 
Step 3: Next, slide needle over and then 
back under B, slipping A loop off needle 
over B, to front. Place right forefinger on 
top of this purl st and set twist with slight 
rolling motion of right hand and a little 
pull to even up slack in the yarns. 

Step 4: Cast on a knit st with A: First, put 
tip of needle under B from front to back. 
Step 5: Next, slide needle over and then 
back under A, slipping B loop off needle 
over A, to back. A backward roll and slight 


Invisible r 
cast-on : 


Step 1 ? - 
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Hold yarns 
in this position 
for all steps. 








Step 2 


To cast on 
with B, first 
pick up A, 
as shown. 


Then pick up 
B and slip the 
A loop from 
Moh Step 2 off the 
—_ A needle, over B. 






To cast on 
with A, first 
pick up B, 
as shown. 





. Then pick up 
7 i ~ A and slip the 
wa B loop from 

i Step 4 off 
the needle, 
over A. 
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Invisible weave-off f 


Step 1 






Insert needle 
knitwise. 


Step 2 


Insert needle purlwise. 
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Insert needle purlwise. 








Reversible seams 
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pull will set that st. Rep from *, ending 
with a purl st (B) so that you have an even 
number of sts, including the slip knot (12 
to 16). Tie off B. 

¢e Row 1: *K1 through back of loop, sl1 wyif. 
Rep from * 

¢ Knit-round rows: *K1, sll wyif. Rep from * 
for desired length (20 rows). 

To weave off invisibly in knit-round, you 
can use the Kitchener method of grafting two 
pieces of knitting together. The only dif- 
ference is that both pieces are on one nee- 
dle. Again, you'll find it easier to recognize 
the stitches of each fabric if you work the 
last row of knit-round in another color (B). 

To make an invisible weave-off (see 
drawings at left): Cut yarn, leaving a 16-in. 
tail from next-to-last st. Thread a tapestry 
needle with tail B. Note that the tapestry 
needle never passes under the knitting nee- 
dle or through two thicknesses of the fabric. 
Step 1: *Swing yarn to front under tip of 
knitting needle. Insert needle into Ist st 
(A), as if to knit. 

Step 2: Draw yarn through, and slip st off 
knitting needle. Retain yarn in front and in- 
sert needle into 2nd st on needle (A), as if to 
purl. Draw yarn through toward yourself. 
Step 3: Swing yarn to back under tip of 
knitting needle. Insert needle into 1st st 
(B), as if to purl. 

Step 4: Draw yarn through and slip st off 
knitting needle. Retain yarn in back and 
insert needle into 2nd st on knitting nee- 
dle (B), as if to knit. Draw yarn through 
away from yourself. 

Rep from * to end of row and through 
last knit st (A), as if to knit. Fasten off. 


Ribbing with invisible cast-on and 
weave-off—This sample incorporates the 
techniques used in the seamless pillow in 
their most useful application, giving elas- 
ticity to the edges of ribbing, and shows 
how the start and finish of ribbing can be 
made to match perfectly—a big advantage 
when youre designing your own Knitwear. 
1. Invisibly cast on and work rows 1 and 2, 
as in the above sample (Knit-round). 

2. Row 3 and following: K1, pl. Rep for de- 
sired length of ribbing (2 in.). 

3. Create two fabrics by working at least 2 
rows of knit-round. Then finish with in- 
visible weave-off. 

With the invisible cast-on and weave-off 
method, the ribbing edge is a double fab- 
ric. Each side has half the cast-on stitches. 
This is the secret of its elasticity, usually 
sufficient for waist and neckband ribbings 
of wool or other naturally resilient fibers. 
But many popular fibers, like cotton, silk, 
and linen, as well as the beautiful tapes 
and ribbons now available for knitting, have 
little or no elasticity. If they need elastic 
threads added to ribbings, knitting it in 
with the yarn may create problems with 
color matching, control, and replacement. 
When you use invisible cast-on and weave- 
off, you can thread elastic cord or thread 
through the channel at the edge and even 


supply additional channels at spaced in- 
tervals by knitting round for 2 rows. 


Reversible seams—Handmade or home- 
made? The difference is usually in the fin- 
ish, in the way pieces are attached to each 
other. It is important to remember that 
knit fabric cannot fold back on itself sharp- 
ly as woven cloth can. It does not crease, it 
rolls. This is no problem when you are 
seaming pieces together into cylindrical 
shapes, but it is when you attach trim. 

You can make a smooth, flat, reversible 
seam along the edge of a knit fabric in two 
ways. You can pick up stitches and then 
knit edging, collar, or sleeve as desired. 
This is the finishing touch that started it 
all for me, and you can see an example of 
it in the beige sweater on page 65. You can 
also do it in reverse: Knit the desired piece, 
and then apply it to the edge. This is an 
effective technique for trimming woven fab- 
rics with knitting. Each method has its ad- 
vantages, and both methods deserve a place 
in your repertoire of techniques. 

To make a reversible-welted knit-on seam 
(see bottom drawing at right), prepare a 
garter-stitch strip 8 sts or 10 sts wide and 
about 3 in. long in yarn B. Mark one side as 
the right side. On the long edge of the 
strip, and from the front, insert needle 
from front to back into first right-hand st. 
Draw up a knit st in A, leaving a tail that 
will be worked in later, *yarn over from 
front to back (yo), draw up a knit st. Rep 
from *, ending with a knit st and an odd 
number of sts. 

Row 1 (wrong side): S11 wyif, * k1 (the yo), 
sll wyif. Rep from * 

Row 2 (right side): K1, *sl1 wyif, kl. Rep 
from *. 

Rows 3 and 4: Rep rows 1 and 2. 

Row 5: Rep row 1. 

Row 6: K1, * p1, k1. Rep from *. Continue 
ribbing for 1 in., but don’t bind off. 

These instructions are basic, and you can 
adapt them for specific problems. When I 
apply them to round or V-neck bands, I 
pick up the neckline with a circular needle 
or a set of double-pointed needles and work 
4 circular rows (2 knit/slip for the outside 
fabric and 2 purl/slip for the inside) before 
changing to a ribbing. I also like the pretty 
touch I get when the pick-up stitches on 
the right side of the garment are purled for 
a single row. 

To make a reversible welted sewn-on 
seam, pick up where you left off on the 
last sample, switch to knit-round, and make 
6 rows. Cut the yarn, leaving a 20-in. tail 
extending from next-to-last st. To hold sts 
temporarily, thread a tapestry needle with 
a 36-in. piece of heavy thread or fine yarn. 
Transfer all sts from the knitting needle to 
the thread, leaving about 1 in. of slack be- 
tween each st. Open the pocket between 
the layers and insert the woven fabric. Baste 
in place. Working through the cloth into 
the st loops, you can now sew or crochet 
the welt seam closed. | 
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Japan's 
Masterful 
Embroideries 


Fukusa, elaborate gift covers 


that convey appropriate good wishes 





by Lilo Markrich 
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“The Riches of the Sea,” with its grace and movement, captures the unique Japanese feeling for 
the bountiful sea and its creatures. Carp, lobsters, bream, and crabs all symbolize good fortune, 
long life, and happiness for the New Year. The lobsters are worked predominantly in satin 
stitches, both straight and slanted. Their shells curve imperceptibly as a result of careful pad- 
ding, which also accentuates their movement in the water. The scales of the carp and bream are 
laid and couched, the couching thread no more than a sliver of silk. The simple waves skip and 
tumble by a mere touch of slanted stem-stitch outline, their rhythm stabilized by couched-gold 


glistening foam. This tale within a tale was made between 1757 and 1763. 
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@@ vn the etiquette of Japanese gift-giving, 
textiles play a major role. The furo- 
shiki, a cloth wrapped around a gift 
, and knotted, is the counterpart of 

_»/ our gift wrap. The more elaborate 
fukusa, laid over the gift to enrich its value, 
is offered as a symbol of regard, tribute, 
and affection. If it is a family heirloom, it 
is ceremoniously returned to the donor. 

The most beautiful embroidered fukusa 
were created between 1603, when the fierce- 
ly nationalistic Tokugawa dynasty rose to 
power in reaction to foreign intrusion (no- 
tably from Portuguese traders and missionar- 
ies), and 1867. Known as the Edo period, 
these years mark Japan’s enforced isola- 
tionism from the world. Only two controlled 
foreign trading ports linked selected Japa- 
nese merchants to Asia and the West: one 
was Chinese, the other Dutch. 

The new rulers, having consolidated their 
military and political strength, placed spe- 
cial emphasis on the traditional Japanese 
values of self-reliance, honor and respect 
for family, authority, and cultural heritage. 
Unified and introspective, Japan began to 
prosper. In the arts, the demand grew for 
the more intricate and exquisite, as sym- 
bols of affluence and social power. Fukusa, 
exchanged between members of the aris- 
tocracy or given by the affluent to the more 
powerful, reached a rare level of charm, 
whimsy, and perfection in Edo Japan. 

As the Tokugawa power waned, fashion- 
able westernization threatened the tradi- 
tional arts. Fortunately, many valuable tex- 
tiles and fragments made during this period 
were collected by Nomura Shojiro (1878- 
1943), a descendant of Japanese silk mer- 
chants. Seeing that industrial growth was 
reducing the value and appeal of hand- 
made textiles, he decided to preserve and 
document past skills. The fukusa shown 
on these pages are from his collection. 

Every fukusa tells its own tale. The de- 
signs, based on images from folklore and 
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“The Old Couple of Tagasago” represents the legendary couple Jo and 
Uba. Jo, who sweeps out evil, and Uba, who rakes in good, convey wishes 
for along and compatible marriage. Variations on couched gold lends 
weight to the overall composition: The moon shimmers against a deep, 
midnight-blue, glistening silk background; clouds gently float by; and 
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pine trees sparkle. A golden stage setting is created for the old man 
with his satin-stitched balding head and wisps of white hair, and for 
his wife. The couple’s colored silk robes with couched surface stitching 
are as detailed and gently padded as the finest woven ceremonial robes 
of the time. 1781-1788. 





legend, convey a visual message appropri- 
ate to the occasion of the gift. Wishes for 
good fortune, long life, and prosperity are 
combined with gentle reminders as to the 
characteristics needed to achieve such goals. 

But for the embroiderer, the focal point 
of each lustrous piece of silk must be the 
exquisite embroidery—the perfect control 
of medium and technique that gives life to 
the imagery within the outlines marked by 
the designer’s hand. The stitches them- 
selves are technically simple, well known 
to embroiderers the world over, and very 
ancient (they were probably invented in 
China). It is the way they have been used 
and placed to create mystical illusions of 
reality that demands examination. 

The embroiderer’s needle, like a Japa- 
nese painter’s brush, was plied with tradi- 
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tional restraint. By means of a simple shift 
in thread direction, couched-gold work was 
made to shimmer and recede in a deliber- 
ate play of light and shadow. Variations of 
laid and couched threads; the use of plain, 
multicolored, and padded satin stitches; 
and the delicate placement of stem stitch 
and simple straight stitches all created pat- 
terning. The embroiderer achieved a lumi- 
nous backdrop for the ornamental grids 
and other couched-and-laid holding pat- 
terns by first laying a set of horizontal, 
vertical, or diagonal foundation stitches in 
the satin-stitch manner. (Today’s less prac- 
ticed embroiderer can produce a similar 
smooth, flat foundation for decorative work 
by using the false satin stitch.) 

The stitchers knew that the silk they 
used, whether it was hairbreadth fine or 
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This detail from “Three Men Laughing,” one of the later pieces (1865-1867), displays a fusion of 
past and present. The embroidery skills are still subtle, delicate, and wondrous, but the imag- 
ery has changed. Formality has given way to naturalism; the viewer is a participant rather 
than a bystander and ready to share the joke. Using heavily padded and decoratively held satin 
stitches as well as couching, the embroiderer has created a masterpiece of portraiture. 
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thick floss, smooth or plied, turned or gen- 
tly knotted, would subtly change color as 
the needle moved in a different direction 
to alter the silk’s light reflection and 
therefore its intensity and hue. The fukusa 
were not an exercise in stitch expertise, 
samplers of an encyclopedic knowledge of 
variations. They are gentle harmonies of 
interaction between stitch, texture, color, 
and design. CO 


Lilo Markrich, an embroidery instructor 
and weaver, runs the gallery and bookshop 
at The Textile Museum 1n Washington, 
D.C., where The Shojpro Nomura Fukusa 
Collection was on view last year. The tour- 
ing exhibition, now closed, was organized 
by Mills College Art Gallery, Oakland, CA. 
Photos courtesy Mills College Art Gallery. 


Further reading 
See page 18 for a firsthand account of 
learning traditional Japanese embroidery. 


Hays, Mary V., and Ralph E. Hays. 
Fukusa: The Shojiro Nomura Fukusa 
Collection, 1983. Mills College Art 
Gallery, Box 9973, Oakland, CA. 

Shows 56 fukusa, with interesting insights 
and historical information. Color- 
reproduction quality disappointing. 


Tamura, Shuji (compiler/editor). 
Traditional Japanese Embroidery: 
Instructions for the Basic Techniques. 
Traditional Embroidery Guild of Japan, 
Kurenai-Kai, Katoku 594, Togane City, 
Chiba 283, Japan. 

Gives 46 basic techniques with suitable 
patterns. Order from Textile Museum Shop 
(2320 ‘S’ St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008) or Shay Pendray’s Needle Arts 
(2211 Monroe, Dearborn, MI 48124). 


Christie, Grace. Samplers and Stitches. 
London: B.T. Batsford, 1985. Distributed 
by David & Charles, North Pomfret, VT. 
The backbone of contemporary stitchery. 


Pesel, Louisa F. Stitches from Old 
English Embroideries, Vol. 1, 2nd ed., 
1921. Bradford, England: Percy, Lund, 
Humphries & Co. (out of print). 
Documents Oriental embroidery 
techniques in England. 


Snook, Barbara. English Historical 
Embroidery. London: B.T. Batsford, 1960 
(out of print). 

17th- and 18th-century Jacobean work 
based on Eastern mottfs. 


Stinchecum, Amanda M. Kosode: 
Sixteenth to Nineteenth Century Textiles 
from the Nomura Collection. New York: 
Kodansha International, 1984. 


Hickman, Money, and Peter Fetchko. 
Japan Day by Day: An Exhibition in Honor 
of Edward Sylvester Morse. Salem, MA: 
Peabody Museum of Salem, 1977. 

life in turn-of-the-century Japan. 

Turk, Frank A. Prints of Japan. New 
York: Arco, 1966 (out of print). 


Yoshinobu, Tokugawa, and Okochi Sadao. 
The Tokugawa Collection: No Robes and 
Masks. New York: Japan Society, 1977 
(out of print). 
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Perfect Fit 


A harmony between 
garment and body 


by Alice Allen 


“®, Orrect fit in clothes today doesn't 

» mean what it used to. Yester- 
, day’s fashions of boned collars 
‘™!....“. and whalebone corsets are a far 
cry from stretch fabrics, oversized bodices, 
and simplified construction. Yet, even to- 
day, we must conform the “cut of cloth” to 
the reality of our own proportions. 

Proper fit means compatibility of body 
form and fashion silhouette. A perfectly 
fitting garment, of which the houndstooth 
dress at right is an example, is comfortable 
and free from tension wrinkles or excess 
fullness. The seam lines flatter the body’s 
curves. The garment complements the body’s 
contours—the hollow of the collarbone, the 
angle of the shoulder, and the bulges of 
the bust and hipline. Garment closures don’t 
strain. Curves of cloth lie close to body 
curves; neckline and armscye do not gap. 
Vertical seams hang straight, and vertical 
and horizontal grain lines fall true. The 
garment hangs smoothly on the body. Over- 
all, it is balanced—its proportions are pleas- 
ing, and it is flattering to the wearer. 





The components of fit 

To evaluate the fit of a garment, we look at 
it in terms of five areas: ease, line, set, 
grain, and balance. 


Ease—Wearing ease is extra cloth in the 
circumferences of the garment to ensure 
comfort and mobility. The criterion for eval- 
uating wearing ease is the question: “Does 
the garment provide adequate room for the 
movement required by its intended use?” 
The amount of ease depends on the type of 
garment and the fabric. Street clothes of wo- 
ven fabric usually allow the following range 
of wearing ease: 

Bustline—about 4 in. Can you pick up a 
¥-in. tuck in each quarter of shirt? 
Back—*2 in. to % in. between shoulder blades. 
Waist—1 in. Will a finger fit comfortably 
behind the waistband? 

Hips—2 in. when standing. Can you pinch 
a 14-in. tuck at each side seam? 

A garment must have enough ease to sit 
properly on the body and be comfortable, 
but not so much that it becomes distorted. 
Inadequate ease results in the fabric’s pull- 
ing across the area that’s tight, causing 
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horizontal wrinkles above it. Excess 
ease results in bagginess. 
The teal dress on page 72 and 
the blue-denim dress at the 
top of page 73 have inad- 
equate wearing ease across 
the hips. The fabric of each 
skirt pulls across the hip area 
and rides up, causing wrinkles 
to form in the waist area. Increas- 
ing the width by letting out the side 
seams would solve these problems. 
Conversely, excessive ease causes the 
diagonal wrinkles in the shoulders of the 
pink dress at the bottom of page 73. Lower- 
ing the shoulders and narrowing the sleeves 
in the upper arm (corrections most easily 
made during garment construction) would 
solve the problem. 
On the other hand, the classic, semifitted 
houndstooth dress, shown in the photo at 
right, has sufficient ease across the bust 
and hip to allow the wearer comfort and 
movement, yet not so much that the fabric 
bulges and bags. The garment’s surface re- 
mains smooth, as the designer intended. 
Another category of ease, designer ease, 
refers to the further adjustments in full- 
ness that a designer chooses to make to a 
garment so that it’s appealing to the eye. 
Every garment has designer ease. With de- 
signer ease, one creates a full skirt instead 
of a straight one; a balloon sleeve instead 
of a tailored, fitted one; a gathered bodice 
instead of a tight, darted one. Because of 
the flexibility in designer ease, the “rules” 
of perfect fit don’t apply to every garment. 
They apply most directly to closely fitting 
garments but also provide reference points 
for the evaluation of garments that deviate 
from a fitted silhouette. 











































Line—Line refers to the visible structural 
and decorative lines of a garment. Struc- 
tural lines include all seams that hold the 
garment together; decorative lines can be 


Perfect fit means harmony between garment 
and body. A well-fitting garment, such as this 
houndstooth dress, is both comfortable and 
flattering to the wearer; its contours relate to 
the body’s contours without being too tight 
and therefore unflattering. 


part of the seaming (such as piping in a 
princess seam) or surface trim. 

Vertical lines divide the body in half and 
should be plumb. From the shoulder line, 
the side seams of the bodice and skirt should 
fall straight between the tip of the ear and 
the middle of the ankle and hang perpen- 
dicular to the circumference seams and 
the floor. Circumference lines, which in- 
clude neckline, armscye, waistline, wrist- 
line, and hemline, are generally perpen- 
dicular to the silhouette seams (the shoulder 
and side seams). The side seam of the skirt 
of the blue-denim dress curves back slightly 
at the base of the pocket as the result of 
inadequate ease across the hips. Letting 
out the side seams would release the ten- 
sion and allow the seam to fall straight. 

Structural lines should complement body- 
contour lines. The neckline seam should 
correspond to the base of the neck, with 
the neckline sitting up slightly in back, yet 
fitting comfortably. The armscye seam should 
correspond to the shoulder joint, forming 
an oval around the joint. The wrist seam 
should correspond to the wristbone; the 
sleeve should not pull when the arm is 
stretched. Note how the sleeves of the pink 
dress fall below the wrists. 





The waistline seam should correspond to 
the waist indentation and be parallel to 
the floor, though slightly lower in back to 
fit the hollow of the back. The horizontal 
wrinkles at the waist of the teal dress de- 
stroy the garment’s lines. Inadequate wear- 
ing ease at the waist, as well as excessive 
fabric from neck to hip are the causes. In- 
adequate wearing ease at the waist also 
causes the front button closing to gap, dis- 
torting an important vertical line. 

Vertical design lines, such as tucks, pleats, 
and gores, should hang perpendicular to 
the floor. Curved details, such as yokes 
and soft collars, should be symmetrical, 
with graceful, smooth lines. If they are 
asymmetrical, the lines should flow grace- 
fully from one side to the other, from top 
to bottom. 


Set—-Set refers to the overall smoothness 
of the garment to body contours. A gar- 
ment with the proper set hangs comfort- 
ably on the body, without pulling or bag- 
ging. Set is closely dependent on adequate 
wearing ease distributed evenly across body 
curves and planes. 

Excessive ease in the shoulder area of 
the pink dress (obvious from the diagonal 


The front button closing gaps and the fabric pulls and wrinkles at the waist of this teal dress 


(left) because the dress 1s too tight around the waist—there isn’t enough ease. Excess fabric in 
the back length also causes undesirable folds at the back (right). These problems destroy the 
garment’s lines and set, distort the fabric grain, and draw negative attention to the waist area. 
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folds falling from the shoulder) prevents 
the dress from hanging smoothly from the 
shoulders. Inadequate ease in the waist 
and hips of the teal and denim dresses (in- 
dicated by pulled seams and a gapping but- 
ton closure) prevent these garments from 
hanging smoothly over the hips. In each 
case, the set of the garment has been de- 
stroyed by the wrong amount of ease in 
one area. The houndstooth dress, on the 
other hand, hangs smoothly on the model, 
neither pulling nor drooping at her shoul- 
ders, arms, bust, waist, or hips. 


Grain—The fourth component of fit is grain. 
In woven cloth, the weft threads (the hori- 
zontal threads that run across a length of 
fabric) intersect the warp threads (the ver- 
tical threads that run the length of the 
fabric). The directions of these threads are 
the fabric’s two grain directions. Garments 
are normally constructed so that the length- 
wise grain (parallel to the warp threads) 
will be vertical, because the warp threads 
are usually stronger and heavier than the 
weft threads. Crosswise grain (parallel to 
the weft threads) is usually softer and more 
flexible, and so it goes around the body. 

The vertical grain should be perpendicular 
to the floor at center front and back and 
from center-sleeve-cap dot to elbow line. 
The horizontal grain should be parallel to 
the floor at bust, chest, and hip levels and 
at the bustline level of the sleeve. Wherever 
the grain runs on the bias, it should be 
symmetrical on both sides of the body. 

An undesirable slant to the crosswise 
grain and wrinkles or sagging directly above 
a body bulge or hollow often indicate an 
incorrect amount of ease. For example, in 
the teal dress, the vertical grain aligns with 
the center-front line but is distorted at the 
waist because of inadequate ease. To cor- 
rect the grain, open the seam directly re- 
lated to the bulge or hollow and adjust the 
ease. Letting out the teal dress’s side seams 
at the waist would increase the ease and 
allow the grain to hang without distortion. 
Note that grain distortion can result from 
factors other than fit—failing to straighten 
the cloth prior to cutting, laying and cut- 
ting the pattern off grain, and failing to 
stay-stitch curved areas of necklines, col- 
lars, and waistlines. 


Balance—The totality of fit is unified by 
balance. Relative to fashion, balance refers 
to compatibility among the parts of a de- 
sign and to the design’s overall pleasing- 
ness. A design is balanced when both sides 
are alike. In this case, the design is sym- 
metrical, or formal. If the two sides are dif- 
ferent, the design is asymmetrical, or in- 
formal. Both formal and informal designs 
will be balanced if the parts are harmoni- 
ous and the design as a whole is becoming. 

For a garment to be balanced on the hu- 
man form, it is normally centered on the 
figure from front to back and side to side. 
Tightness, excess fabric, and diagonal wrin- 
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kles have been eliminated. The garment’s 
curves (armscye, crotch, neckline) form 
smooth ovals and follow the body’s natural 
contours. The vertical seams evenly divide 
the sides, the front, and the back. The 
horizontal lines are level across the body. 

Perfect fit creates an attractive image. 
The houndstooth dress complements the 
model, conforming to, rather than over- 
powering or skimping, her shoulders, hips, 
bust, and arms. The front button closing is 
adequate and comfortable. The sleeves fall 
to the lower wristbone. The ease across the 
hip and bust provides comfort and allows 
unhindered movement. All construction com- 
ponents relate, adding to the garment’s 
overall harmony. The well-fitting garment 
gives the wearer self-confidence and poise. 


Analyzing fit 

The steps for analyzing garment fit are the 
same whether the garment is one you are 
making or one you are contemplating buy- 
ing. Naturally, it is easier to analyze and 
adjust fit during garment construction. 

If you're sewing the garment, attach the 
major units early in the construction pro- 
cess so you can try it on. Baste the bodice 
and skirt at the shoulder and side seams. 
Stay-stitch curves. Put the bodice on, accu- 
rately aligning center front and center back. 
Baste the underarm sleeve seams and slip 
the sleeves on your arms, pinning them to 
the top-center point of the shoulders. Pin 
the skirt to the bodice parallel to the waist- 
line seam, with the center front, center 
back, and side seams aligned. 

Wear the same undergarments and shoes 
you'd wear with the garment. Try on the 
garment right side out so you can accurately 
see the relationships between body shape 
and dress parts. Then critique the garment’s 
fit by asking yourself these questions: 


Comfort—Can you sit, move, bend, or raise 
your arms easily? Consider the amount of 
ease at each body bulge. Is it adequate? 
Too much? 


Seams—Do vertical seams hang straight, 
without pulling anywhere? Does the bodice 
droop vertically as the result of excess fab- 
ric width or pull taut because of inadequate 
width? Is the back smooth across the shoul- 
ders? Is the garment too long between the 
neck and waistline, causing horizontal wrin- 
kles at the lower back? Are there horizon- 
tal wrinkles in front between the neck and 
bustline caused by excess fabric length? 


Alignment—If the garment has a bustline 
dart, does the stitched line point to the 
fullest area, and is the point 1 in. from the 
apex? Are there excessive puckers at the 
point of the hip dart? If so, the dart length 
is inadequate and needs to be lengthened. 
Does the natural shoulder seam fall from 
the top center of the shoulder joint, nei- 
ther slanting forward nor backward? Does 
the vertical grain hang straight at center 
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Because there isn’t enough ease in the hip 
area, the fabric unflatteringly hugs the mod- 
el’s rump. A roll of fabric appears just below 
the back waist, and the side seam curves back- 
ward at the base of the pocket. Letting out the 
side seams would solve all three problems. 


front and center back? Is the horizontal 
grain true at center-front and center-back 
waist, neck front, and base of armscye? 


Closures—Check the accuracy of the rela- 
tive positioning of buttons to buttonholes. 
Does the closure have adequate ease, or is 
there gapping and pulling? Does the zipper 
zip easily, without stress? 


Collar—lIs the collar balanced on the neck? 
In other words, is it snug against the neck 
in back? From the front, is each side sym- 
metrical from left to right and up and down? 


Sleeves—Bend your arm to check the length 
of long sleeves. Do they fall to just below 
the wristbone and have adequate ease 
through the elbow for normal movement? 
Fold your arms in front. Is the garment 
comfortable across the back, neither strain- 
ing nor sagging through the shoulder? 

Look the garment over for unwanted wrin- 
kles and identify what’s causing them. Look 
at the vertical and horizontal lines of the 
garment and assess their accuracy. They 
should be straight, smooth, and true. 

Note obvious problems, but do not find 
too many nit-picky faults. Overfitting will 
cause other problems. First attack simple 
corrections—the ease and the lengths of 
the units. These adjustments will often 
solve the grain and alignment problems. 

Always correct width problems by divid- 
ing the garment into equal parts and alter- 
ing each part the same amount. For exam- 
ple, if a skirt is 1 in. too wide, narrow it by 
Y% in. in each quarter (left back, right back, 
left front, and right front). 

Remember, the successful fit of a gar- 
ment is directly related to good dressmak- 
ing techniques: Cutting the pieces on grain; 
stay-stitching curves with the grain; accu- 
rately stitching seams; accurately stitching 
and pressing darts, tucks, and pleats. If 
these operations have been poorly executed, 
it is difficult to distinguish poor fit from 
poor construction. Poor fit in a garment 
means a lack of harmony between the cloth- 
ing and the human body. Correct fit re- 
quires skillful coordination of pattern to 
fabric to body and results in clothing that 
is fashionable and flattering. ‘es 


Alice Allen, of Fort Worth, TX, 1s a sewing 
specialist for Bernina. 


Alice Allen (right) adjusts the shoulder of this 
dress to eliminate the folds at the underarm 
and the diagonal wrinkles from underarm to 
neck, both caused by excess fabric in the width 
of the sleeves. The sleeves are also too long— 
they should fall yust below the wristbone. 
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Listings are free but must be of broad and direct 
interest to people who work with textiles. Deadline 
for Oct./Nov. issue (available Sept. 15) 1s July 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ALABAMA: Embroiderers’ Guild of America, 
Jubilee Chapter. Members’ juried exhibition, 
Aug. 1-31. Fine Arts Museum of the South, Mu- 
seum Dr., Langan Park, Mobile. 


CALIFORNIA: Elaine Potter Gallery. Leather 
masks, Dominique Caron; weavings, Heidi Lich- 
terman, Sept. 8-Oct. 10. 336 Hayes, San Francisco. 
ACC Craft Fair. Aug. 7-9. Piers 2 & 3, Fort Ma- 
son Center, Bay & Laguna Sts., San Francisco. 
Fiberworks, Center for the Textile Arts. Exhi- 
bits/Projects IV, through Aug. 29. 1940 Bonita 
Ave., Berkeley. 

Embroiderers’ Guild of America, Long Beach 
Chapter. Needlepoint Ivy II, Sept. 26. Sycamore 
Plaza, 5000 Civic Center Way, Lakewood. 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art. The Arts 
and Crafts in America, 1875-1920, Aug. 16- 
Nov. 1. 5905 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 

UCLA Museum of Cultural History. Mexican 
costumes, textiles, through Aug. 30. Los Angeles. 
Oakland Museum. Homage to Amanda: 200 
Years of American Quilts, through Sept. 6. 1000 
Oak St., Oakland. 

The Textile Study Center. Vestments East and 
West: 17th-19th century Buddhist and Christian 
priests’ robes, through Sept. 27. Hearst Art Gal- 
lery, St. Mary’s College, Moraga. 

American Museum of Quilts and Related Arts. 
Quilts from the Denver Museum of Art, Aug. 4- 
Oct. 3. 766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 

Alan Short Gallery. Five Artists: Quilts, Bar- 
rington, Carabas, MacDonald, Porcella, Schulze, 
Sept. 13-Oct. 11. 521 E. Acacia St., Stockton. 
Gth San Diego Quilt Show. Sept. 11-12, Scottish 
Rite Temple, 1895 Camino del Rio S., San Diego. 
Embroiderers’ Guild of America, Marin Chap- 
ter. Show, Sept. 4-6. Marin Center, San Rafael. 


CONNECTICUT: Elements Glry. Art Couture X, 
Sept. 16-Oct. 17. 14 Liberty Way, Greenwich. 


ILLINOIS: Embroiderers’ Guild of America, 
Mississippi River Valley Chapter. A Decade of 
Stitching, Sept. 25-26. Butterworth Center, 1105 
8th St., Moline. 

Textile Arts Centre. Small-Scale Fiber, through 
Aug. 28. 916 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 


INDIANA: Indianapolis Museum of Art. Tra- 
ditional Arts of Africa, Oceania and the Ameri- 
cas, through Sept. 7. 1200 W. 38th, Indianapolis. 


MAINE: Maple Hill Gallery. Works by Louise 
Weaver Greene, Meredith Strauss, Susan Vena- 
ble Nelson, Johan McCandlish, Lin Fife, through 
Sept. 15; wearables, Carrie Buck, through Sept. 7; 
baskets, Pat Hickman and Lillian Elliot, through 
Sept 7; fiber, Diane Itter, Lee Malerich, through 
Sept. 13. 367 Fore St., Portland. 

Harbor Square Gallery. Deidre Sherer, Janice 
Anthony, Deborah Frenkel, Judy King, Sept. 5- 
Oct. 2. Bay View St., Camden. 


MARYLAND: Embroiderers’ Guild of Amer- 
ica, Eastern Shore Chapter. Sept. 19-26. James 
Neall House, 25 S. Washington St., Easton. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Hancock Shaker Village. 
Recent pieces in the Shaker tradition, including 
weaving, through Sept. 30. Rt. 20, Pittsfield. 


MICHIGAN: Fiberfest ’87. Fiber arts, fashion, 
sheep, Aug. 14-15. Barry Co. Fairgrounds, Freeport. 


NEBRASKA: The Joslyn Museum. Wearable 
Art by Robert Hillestad, Sept. 28-Nov. 8. 2200 
Dodge St., Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY: Macknit Gallery of Fiber Art. 
Wearables, soft sculpture, and wall hangings, 
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Esther Pearson, Sept. 6-30. 70-72 E. Palisade 
Ave., Englewood. 

Newark Museum. Quilts, through Dec. 49 Wash- 
ington St., Newark. 


NEW MEXICO: Fuller Lodge Art Center. Ves- 
sels & Prints, juried show, through Sept. 27. 
2132 Central Ave., Los Alamos. 

Wool Festival. Sept. 26-27, Kit Carson State 
Park, Taos. 


NEW YORK: American Concern for Artistry 
and Craftsmanship. Autumn Crafts Festival, 
Aug. 29-30, Sept. 5-7, Sept. 12-13. Lincoln Cen- 
ter, Fordham University Plaza, NYC. 

Costume Institute of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art. Dance, men’s and women’s dance 
clothing, 1700s through 1960s, through Sept. 6. 
Fifth Ave. at 82nd St., NYC. 

American European Trade & Exhibition 
Center. Shows: The New York Pret, Sept. 13-15; 
Pret Sportif, Sept. 20-22. Jacob K. Javits Con- 
vention Center, NYC. Contact AETEC, 225 W. 
34th St. NYC 10122; (212) 563-5350. 

Gayle Willson Gallery. Clothing: Tim Harding, 
through Aug. 18; Judith Bird, Susan Summa, 
Aug. 21-Sept. 14. 42B Jobs Lane, Southampton. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Tarheel Piecemakers 
Quilt Club. 5th Annual Apple Festival Quilt 
Fest, Aug. 28-29. National Guard Armory, Spar- 
tanburg Hwy., Hendersonville. 

Southeastern Yarncrafters Guild Needle- 
work and Accessories Trade Show. Sept. 26-28. 
Charlotte Conv. Ctr., 101 S. College St., Charlotte. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. Five Centur- 
tes of Lace, examples from Italy, France, Bel- 
gium, and England, through summer. 11150 E. 
Blvd., Cleveland. 

The Great American Quilt Festival Prize Win- 
ners. Museum of American Folk Art’s traveling 
show, Sept. 16-Oct. 11. Salem Mall, Dayton. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. 
From Ancient Roots: Contemporary Basketry, 
Sept. 24-Nov. 5. 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Tex- 
tiles and Science. Goldie Paley Design Center. 
Student exhibit, through Sept. 4; Bauhaus—A 
Textile Perspective, Sept. 18, 1987-Feb. 20, 
1988. 4200 Henry Ave., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of An- 
thropology. Costume As Communication, The 
Plains Indian Family, Archaeological Artifacts 
from Peru and Central America, through Aug. 
Brown University, Bristol. 


TEXAS: Quilters’ Guild of Arlington Quilt 
Show. Sept. 26-27. First Christian Church Gym- 
nasium, 910 S. Collins, Arlington. 


UTAH: Utah Designer Craftsmen Gallery. 
Martha Klein-Halley, fiber art, Aug. 7-Sept. 18; 
Roberta Glidden, silk batik, Sept. 25-Oct. 19. 38 
W. 200 South, Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT: Robert Hull Fleming Museum. 
Marguerite and William Zorach, 1915-18, through 
cw-2Aug. 16, embroidered tapestries, batiks, and 
clothing. University of Vermont, Burlington. 


VIRGINIA: Valentine Museum. Elegant Attire, 
Genteel Entertainments, 1787-1830, through 
Sept. 28. 1015 E. Clay St., Richmond. 

Fiber Gallery. Nude or Not, humorous contem- 
porary work by 14 gallery artists, through 
Aug. 31; The Flying Kingdom, 14 gallery artists, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Torpedo Factory Art Center, 105 
N. Union St., Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. 
Quut National 1987, Aug. 6-Sept. 27. 2320 ‘S’ St., 
N.W. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Creative Quilters. Second 
Biennial Quit Show, Sept. 25-27. Barboursville 
Community Center, Central Ave., Barboursville. 


WISCONSIN: Fiber and Textile Exhibit. 
Through Aug. 7. Crossman Gallery, University 
of Wisconsin-Whitewater campus, Whitewater. 


CANADA: McCord Museum. Grandmother's 
Flower Garden: Quits of Yesteryear, through Jan. 
10, 1988. 690 Sherbrooke St., W., Montreal, PQ. 
The Museum for Textiles. Shirts, through Aug. 
585 Bloor St., W., Toronto, ON. 

American Folk Art: Expressions of a New Spir- 
it. The Museum of American Folk Art’s travel- 
ing show, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Musée de la Civilisa- 
tion, 86 Céte de la Montagne, Quebec City, PQ. 


OVERSEAS: 13th International Biennial of 
Tapestry. Celebration of the Wall, through Sept. 
13. Musée cantonal des Beaux-Arts, 4, avenue 
Villamont, 1005 Lausanne, Switzerland. 


TOURS 

Kashmir & Ladakh Craft Tour. Carpet weavers, 
silk weavers, embroiderers, basketmakers, Sept. 
10-28. Spain & Morocco Folk Art Tour. Tradi- 
tional Spanish craftspeople in their workshops 
and homes, Sept. 22-Oct. 10. Contact Tom Muir 
Wilson, Craft World Tours, 6776 Warboys Rd., 
Byron, NY 14422; (716) 548-2667. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIUMS 
Conference of the Minnesota Federation of 
Weavers & Fiber Artists, Sept. 25-27. Northern 
Lights and Shadows. K. Rensink, 320 S. 2nd St., 
W., Aurora, MN 55705; (218) 229-2609. 
Spin-Off Rendezvous, Sept. 17-20. 10th anni- 
versary celebration, hosted by Interweave Press. 
YMCA of the Ozarks, Potosi, MO. Contact SOR, 
306 N. Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; 
(303) 669-7672. 

Textile Seminar, Aug. 29. World College West, 
101 S. San Antonio Rd., Petaluma, CA 94952; 
(707) 765-4500. 

Mendocino Art Center, Aug. 24-28. What to 
Wear: Functional Wearables and Beyond (and 
juried show, Aug. 8-Sept. 7). 45200 Little Lake St., 
Box 765, Mendocino, CA 95460; (707) 937-0228. 
Costume Commission Symposium, Aug. 6. 
Over the Rainbow Bridge, painting, dyeing, fab- 
ric modification, safety, costuming. School of 
Drama, Hutchinson Hall, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, WA 98195; (206) 543-5140. 
Appalachian Center for Crafts, Aug. 9-14. 
Basketry Conference, Smithville, TN. Work- 
shops, seminars, demonstrations, exhibits, lec- 
tures. Contact Press de LaPlantz, Box 220, Bay- 
side, CA 95524; (707) 822-6009. 

Michigan Quilt Celebration & Conference, 
Sept. 17-19. Three quilt shows, lectures, and 
workshops. Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, MI 48824; (517) 332-6438. 
4th Annual Beaver Island Quilt Retreat, 
Sept. 23-26. Central Michigan University Con- 
ference Ctr. Contact M. Silber Associates, 774 
Lakeside, Birmingham, MI 48009; (313) 642-4371. 
Consumer Knitting Machine Seminar, Sept. 
26-27. Demos, supplies, fashion show. Adams 
Mark, City Ave. & Monument Rd., Phila., PA. 
Contact Singer Sewing Co., 135 Raritan Ctr. Pkwy., 
Box 1909, Edison, NJ 08818; (201) 632-6700. 
Machine Knitter’s Cooperative, Sept. 9-13 or 
Sept. 10-14. All About the Chanel Suit, Ines Do- 
minguez; Secrets of Making a Winter Coat, Seija 
Van Krenandonk. Contact MKC, 612 Sagamore 
Ave., Teaneck, NJ 07666; (203) 836-9364. 
School of Needle Arts, Sept. 10-13. Smocking & 
Heirloom Sewing Conference, Clarion Hotel, New 
Orleans, LA. Contact Judy McNeeley, Box 1606, 
Knoxville, TN 37901; (615) 524-6034. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 


Baulines Craftsman’s Guild. Textile courses, 
Aug. 1-22. Schoonmaker Point, Sausalito, CA 
94965; (415) 331-8520. 
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Brookfield Craft Center. Classes and work- 
shops in lap quilting, shibori, bobbin lace, 
clothing design, Aug. 2-15. Box 122, Brookfield, 
CT 06804; (203) 775-4526. 

Brown County Craft Guild. Fiber workshops, 
throughout Aug. Box 179, Nashville, IN 47448; 
(312) 331-7101. 

John C. Campbell Folk School. Handspinning, 
Aug. 10-16; basketry, Aug. 17-23. Brasstown, NC 
28902; (704) 837-2775. 

Country Workshops. White Oak Basketry, Ra- 
chel Nash Law, Aug. 24-28. 90 Mill Creek Rd., 
Marshall, NC 28753; (704) 656-2280. 
Coupeville Arts Center. Fiber Forum, Sept. 
18-20. Box 611, Whidbey Island, Coupeville, WA 
98239; (206) 678-4606. 

Harmonie Weavers. Fundamental Weaving De- 
sign, Miniatures, Ardelia Williams, Aug. 3-7; Rag 
Weaving, Johanna Erickson, Sept. 18-20. Box 
277, New Harmony, IN 47631, (812) 682-3578. 
Harrisville Designs. Weaving, rug weaving, An- 
dean weaving, spinning, Aug. 3-Sept. 4. Harris- 
ville, NH 03450; (603) 827-3996. 

Haystack Mountain School of Crafts. Basketry, 
surface design, quilts, fibers, through Sept. 4. 
Deer Isle, ME 04627; (207) 348-6946. 

Hearts Desire Retreats. Handspinning, Celia 
Quinn, Sept. 28-Oct. 1. J. Hopp, 31510 44th 
Ave., E., Eatonville, WA 98328; (206) 847-5422. 
Homespun Heritage. Spinning, Aug. 3-7; Ango- 
ra Rabbit Day, Aug. 8; Basic Weaving, Aug. 10- 
14. Rt. 4, Box 373, Richland Center, WI 53581, 
(608) 647-4125. 

Irish Lace Group. Irish Crochet Lacemaking, 
Eithne D’Arcy, Aug. 22. Judith Brandau, 316 W. 
Wayne St., Butler, PA 16001, (412) 282-1584. 
The Looms. Basic Weaving, Aug. 3-7; Aug. 24-28; 
Sept. 21-25; Oct. 12-16. Far End, Shake Rag St., 
Box 61, Mineral Point, WI 53565; (608) 987-2277. 


RAINBOW MILLS has all kinds of wonder- 
ful new yarns for FALL AND WINTER 
1988: CRAYONS and CRAYONS LITE 
cabled cottons and PEBBLES bumpy cotton, 
both in rich fall colors. New handspun EXOTIC 
FIBERS. ..CAMEL plus, CASHMERE 

| plus, and SILK plus. New Colors in handspun 
hand-dyed BUTTERFLY SILK. We also have 
those wonderful ‘‘Save the Animal’’ coat kits 
(photo) to make in TEDDY BEAR Mohair. 
1988 SAMPLER §5. ‘‘SA’’ COAT color 
pattern and yarn sample $3. For samples and name 
of your nearest dealer write RAINBOW MILLS, 

| Box TM, 5539 Fair Oaks St., Pittsburgh, PA 15217, 
(412) 422-7012. 
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Mendocino Art Center. Fabric printing, tapes- 
try, basketry, brocades, machine knitting, Aug. 
3-21. 45200 Little Lake St., Box 765, Mendocino, 
CA 95460, (707) 937-0228. 

Omega Institute. Painting on Fabric, Valborg 
Fletre Linn, Aug. 24-29. Lake Dr., RD 2, Box 
377, Rhinebeck, NY 12572; (914) 266-4301. 
Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Japanese 
Papermaking, Lilian Bell, Aug. 3-7; Color and 
Weave Structure, Randall Darwall, Aug. 20-22; 
Drawing, Planning and Interpretation for Tapes- 
try, Ann Newdigate Mills, Aug. 24-28. 8245 S.W. 
Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225; (503) 297-5544. 
Pendleton Fabric Craft School. Handweaving, 
knitting clinic, Navajo weaving, Hopi sash weav- 
ing, through Aug. 22. 465 Jordan Rd., Sedona, 
AZ 86336, (602) 282-3671. 

Pentand School of Crafts. Weaving, surface de- 
sign, rug weaving, fabric design, quiltmaking, 
basketry, knitting, marketing, spinning and dye- 
ing, through Sept. 25. Dept. H5, Penland, NC 
28765; (704) 765-2359. 

Sievers School of Fiber Arts. Weekend and 
week-long courses through Oct., including weav- 
ing, spinning and dyeing, basketry, quilting, sur- 
face design. Jackson Harbor Rd., Washington Is- 
land, WI 54246; (414) 847-2264. 

Touchstone Center for Crafts. The Challenge of 
the Rug, Martha Stanley, Aug. 3-8; Ikat, Beth 
Brewin, Aug. 10-15; Weavers’ Master Class, Ran- 
dall Darwall, Sept. 12-13. Box 2141T, Union- 
town, PA 15401; (412) 438-2811. 

Ultra Fit. Fitting workshops, through Aug. 22, 
three-day and five-day sessions. Debi Gioello, 
237 Van Cortlandt Park Ave., Yonkers, NY 10705; 
(914) 963-4837. 

Yarn Barn Crafts School. Workshops in bas- 
ketry, knitting, weaving, lace, through Aug. 29. 
Oquossoc, ME 04964; (207) 864-5917. 
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ASHFORD SPINNING WHEELS 






Write for a free color brochure. 
and an Ashford Dealers list. 









CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 
(A Division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 





COMPETITIONS 

The Flying Shuttle Ltd. Second Annual Sweater 
Show, Nov. 5-Dec. 2. Deadline for slides, Aug. 15. 
Send with SASE to 310 First Ave., S., Seattle, 
WA 98104; (206) 343-9762. 

Fiber Art/Wearable Art. National call for de- 
sign presentations to be given Oct. 23. Open to 
all artists who are members of the Association 
of College Professors of Textiles and Clothing or 
students in textiles and apparel design. Dead- 
line, Aug. 15. Contact Sharla Jean Hoskin, 
ACPTC-CR, 318 Erikson Hall, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, KY 40506; (606) 257-4917. 
Galeria Mesa. Paper Spirits, national juried ex- 
hibition of artwork in which paper is the major 
focus, Dec. 18, 1987-Jan 9, 1988. Deadline for 
slides, Aug. 31; Surface Intrigue, national juried 
exhibition of artwork that focuses on texture, 
Jan. 16-Feb. 4, 1988. Deadline for slides, Sept. 
25. 155 N. Center St., Box 1466, Mesa, AZ 
85201; (602) 834-2242. 

Kansas Fiber Directions ’87. Seventh Annual 
Juried Fiber Exhibition, Wichita Art Museum, 
Oct 18-Nov. 15. Open to Kansans, former Kan- 
sans, and residents of metropolitan Kansas City. 
Deadline, Sept. 4. Contact Ann Enix, 2424 Go- 
verneour, Witchita, KS 67226; (316) 722-2312. 
Guilford Handcrafts. The Doll Show, national 
juried craft exhibition, Oct. 4-24. Application 
deadline, Aug. 17. Deadline for slides, Sept. 15. 
Box 221, 411 Church St., Guilford, CT 06437; 
(203) 453-5947. 

2nd Annual International Textile Design 
Contest 1987. Textile-design competition, in- 
volving Japan, France, Italy, England, and the 
U.S., in Tokyo, fourth week of Nov. Sponsored 
by International Wool Secretariat. Entry dead- 
line, Sept. 21. The Fashion Foundation, 27 W. 
16th St. NYC 10011; (212) 989-9355. 
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100% cotton yarns for 
knitting, weaving, and crochet in 
3 contemporary colors—pastels, 
= multicolors, earthtones, brights, and 
whites. Weights, sizes and textures— 
flakes, thick-thins, bouclés, nubbies, 
| | ribbons, chenilles, plains and perles. 


On cones or skeins. Plus patterns, 
tools, books, and fibers for spinning. 


To receive your beautiful 
1987 Cotton Clouds 
mail-order catalog with 
hundreds of all-cotton 
eu Samples, send 


4 





5. to: 

Cotton Clouds COTTON 
Rt. 2, DH 16-T CLOUDS 
Safford, AZ 85546 od 


| America's leading mail-order | 
| supplier of 100% cotton yarns 
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Designing for handknitters: 
Three books 


by Deborah Newton 


Ten years ago, when I began designing 
handknit clothing, there were plenty of 
pattern dictionaries, fine texts to 
answer all my questions about technique, 
and books for exploring a traditional 
approach to the craft. But what amazed 
me was that little was written about the 
how’s and why’s of garment shaping, and 
virtually nothing about designing. 
Endearing and inspiring as I found 
Elizabeth Zimmermann’s books, I thought 
her system of sizing sweaters was 
limiting. I absorbed Barbara Walker's 
excellent Knitting from the Top, but it, 
too, had gaps in the specifics of fit and 
ease. I wanted to make tailored garments 
when the dropped shoulder was becoming 
the norm, and the interest in circular 
knitting, though valuable, didn’t help me 
adapt dressmaker’s techniques to my 
knitting. One book I found helpful was Ida 
Riley Duncan’s Knit to Fit (from the 
1940s). And I scrutinized the back page of 
Elle for the weekly sweater, with its 
helpful schematic drawing of pattern pieces. 
Like many with a background in sewing 
and pattern drafting, I was able to stumble 
through the early stages of evolving a 
personal process. I kept records of what 
worked and what didn’t work, until I had 
a vocabulary of shapes I could count on. And 
then I’d find a serious flaw: A certain 
armhole depth and sleeve-cap shaping 
didn’t work for a particular heavy yarn. 
Most books only hinted at such concerns. 
The knitter who wants to follow simple 
instructions is in fine shape, for there are 
patterns galore, but the creative knitter 
is still reviewing the classics for 
inspiration. As a dedicated handknitter, 
I regret to say that there is more 
innovation going on in machine knitting! 
This brings us to the following books, 
which attempt to add to the literature of 
how to design a good sweater. I’ve asked 
myself, “Would they have helped me when 
I began to search for design answers?” 


The Knitting Architect by Sion Elalouf. 
Knitting Fever, 180 Babylon Tpke., Roosevelt, 
NY 11575; 1982, $6.95, softcover, 49 pp. 
The Knitting Architect contains some 
basic approaches to evolving sweater 
patterns. There are no photos, only line 
drawings. Elalouf suggests that ease (extra 
width beyond body measurements) is 
necessary, but he doesn’t cover this 
important issue fully. He provides 
underarm constants and back neck 
constants related to bust/chest 
measurements for women, men, and 
children to help the knitter decide how 
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deep and wide these areas of a sweater 
should be. But if these constants had 
been analyzed more thoroughly for different 
styles and yarns, the figures would have 
been helpful for the beginning designer. 

Sweater pieces are charted for various 
styles of garments and sleeve types, and 
while the drawings are not to scale, 
they are useful. Although we are taken 
through the basic math for calculating 
stitch counts and decreases for shaping, 
readers may well wonder how the 
constants were evolved. For example, 
constants are given for sleeve-cap 
height for tailored sleeves without any 
reference to how deep the corresponding 
armhole would be. 

This little book demonstrates a basic 
process for the raw beginner but may 
frustrate one looking for specific advice 
about fit and shaping. Well intentioned and 
encouraging, if not fully developed, it’s 
an interesting volume to add to a collection. 


The Sweater Workshop by Jacqueline 
Fee. Interweave Press, 306 N. Washington 
Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; 1983, $15, 
softcover, 181 pp. 

The Sweater Workshop is more about the 
author’s designs than about designing. I 
enjoyed scrutinizing Fee’s curious 
“Sweater Sampler,” an oddly shaped piece 
of circular knitting, a testing ground for 

a variety of patterns, techniques, and 
sweater details. In this giant swatch 
there’s a tiny sweatshirt pocket, types of 
raised stripes, tests for two-color knitting, 
and a lace edging, among many other details. 

One cannot help noticing Fee’s 
indebtedness to Elizabeth Zimmermann, 
whom she credits generously: All the 
sweater proportions are derived from the 
well-known Zimmermann “Percentage 
System.” Even though Fee has created her 
own designs from the system, they 
resemble one another closely in 
silhouette. She varies necklines and 
color treatments, however. 

Fee has a gift for describing process, 
and the book is clear, well organized, and 
generous with regard to technique. One 
experienced knitting friend felt that Fee’s 
description of two-color knitting (where 
one color is held in each hand) was the 
best she had found. The row-by-row 
descriptions of raglan and neckline 
techniques should be very helpful for 
circular-knitting fans. 

There are some personal touches: 
advice on handspun yarns and an 
enthusiastic reverence for the fiber 
crafts. Fee’s hooded wool sweatshirt is the 
perfect, irresistible weekend sweater! 

Not much new about proportion and 
shaping in this volume, but knitterly 
inspiration and good technique aplenty. 


From Swatches to Sweater: A Simple 
Method of Sweater Design (2 vols.) by 
Marie Carpenter and Anne Wallace. 
Knitting Know-How, Box 14886, Baton 
Rouge, LA 70898; 1986, $14.95 each, 
softcover, 71 pp. (teacher’s manual) and 
o9 pp. (student workbook). 

Obviously self-published with the aid of 
a personal computer, this two-book set 
would be very helpful in the yarn-shop 
setting or for guild members who need 
workshop direction. But both books are 
interesting on their own. 

The teacher’s manual is an 
organizational tool for evolving a 
workshop to help the average knitter 
become aware of sweater-design problems. 
It presents ideas about where and how 
to organize a workshop, along with several 
specific lesson plans—each session lists 
goals and materials needed, with 
suggested time limits to accomplish all 
necessary discussion. With a lot of 
material to guide the teacher, there’s 
still room for individual interpretation. 

The companion volume works well 
with the teacher’s manual, but it stands 
on its own as a beginner’s guide to 
pattern writing and basic sweater design. 
The technical material about evolving 
patterns is clearly presented and provides 
the mathematical routines for pattern 
calculation, even touching on how to alter 
instructions for another gauge or yarn. 
Readers can study a variety of shapes and 
sweater details. Not only are the basic 
shapes included, but also suggestions for 
more complex garments—wrap-front 
sweaters and skirts—and, most 
interesting, a discussion of sweaters 
that combine yarns of different gauges. 

Examples given for specific gauges of 
yarns describe a clearly defined process 
and can be easily understood and 
applied in other cases. Although 
measurements and sizing are 
mentioned, I only wish the authors had 
included more on the subject of ease. 


It’s encouraging to see these design- 
oriented additions to the literature. If 
you're new to pattern evolution and 
garment shaping, try The Sweater Architect 
or the student’s volume of From Swatches 
to Sweater. If you're a knitting teacher 
thinking about branching out into design 
workshops, read both volumes. And if you're 
fascinated with the circular technique 
and want to see another approach, add on 
with Fee’s The Sweater Workshop. If you 
wish to expand your knitting to include 
designing, these books can give 

technical support and inspiration. 


Deborah Newton is a knit designer in 
Providence, RI. 
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NATURAL FIBERS 


Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving, 
Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for over 60 yarn samples—$3.00 
Spinning fibers—$3.00 
Catalog—$1.00 
Close-Out and Regular Yams 
THE FIBER STUDIO 
9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 
(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 





NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and biends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available | 
For Further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 














SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., bj 
Allegan, MI, 49010 — al 
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3 KNITTING 


Reo rebels Oh) eRe E aE sond $1.00 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 for supplies 
(617) 646-4453 catalog 





Notecards, tags, and useful items for 
creative people like you. Free catalog. 


MARY LORISH JAHN 


\. Dept.T @ Box590 ¢ McCall, Idaho 83638 _/ 


(602) 623-9787 


} Spin 'n Weave F 
For FREE BROCHURE please send SAS.E. . 


3054 N.FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 





the finest in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & INSTRUCTION 
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| John Perkins Industries 


Wholesale suppliers of hand & machine 
yarns for knitting and weaving. 


—Weaving yarn of cotton, cotton-poly, cotton- 
rayon, and rayon. In colors, on cones, cakes 
or dye-tubes. 70-100 Ibs. $1.75/Ib. 


— Soft knitting yarn on cones, each weighing 
2-12 Ibs. $2.75/Ib. 


UPS shipments to 70 Ibs. 
Box 8372 
FOB Greenville, SC 29604 
803-277-4240 


E> \\/EAVER'S JOURNAL 
ETHNIC * TRADITIONAL * CONTEMPORARY 
A quarterly magazine for textile craftspeople. 
In-depth articles on fiber techniques lead both novice and 
experienced weaver toward better design and craft. 
USA. | year $18 2 years $34 
Outside USA: | year $22 2 years $4] 
(US funds, please} 
The Weavers’ Journal 
P.O. Box 14238, Dept. A, St. Paul, MN 55114 















Hard-to-find notions 
at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culledthe marketplace for 
hundreds of notions that really work-- 
that save you time and give your 
sewing Deca a professionally 
finished look. They're in our free 
catalog and they're available at 
significant discounts. 

Write to us at 566 HoytStreet, 
Darien, CT 06820. 

To get your free catalog even 
faster (or to have it mailed outside of 
the U.S.), 
enclose $1 and 
well senditb 
first class maul. 
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DISCOUNT YARNS 
For weaving & knitting. Send $2 for samples. | 


3120 Central S.E., Albuquerque, NM 87106 
505-255-2082 


OWNA 
KNITTING MACHINE? 
Easy Learning Video 
Lesson One: “Getting Started” 


The Complete Beginners’ 
VIDEO & WORKBOOK 


$54.95 ea. + Shipping 
$3 U.S.; $5 Alaska; $7 Canada 
Check, M.O., Mastercard or Visa 


THE STRING SLINGER 
P.O. Box 23272, Chatta., TN 37422 
(615) 843-0272 





DYED SILKS IN STOCK 


73 Colors Habutai 37 Colors Crepe 
Also Charmeuse, Broadcloth, Chiffon, 
Wool Challis, Organza, and Novelties. 


HORIKOSHI N.Y. INC. 
55 W. 39th St. 
N.Y.C., N.Y. 10018 (212) 354-0133 








D’Anton 


Luxurious Garment Leathers 


Send SASE: D'Anton 
Rt.2 Box 159 

West Branch, 

lowa 52358 


Phone: 
(319} 643-2568 


SAVE 50% 


TABLE 
PADS 


© Protects from heat, 
scratches, stains 
and spills. 

e 5 year guarantee. 

© Expertly handcrafted to | 
fit any shape table. 

® Look under table and 
tel! us of any numbers 
that may appear. 


FREE LEAF 
STORAGE BAG 
* WITH TABLE PAD OROER 


$29° VALUE 


MONEY BACK 





GUARANTEE 


TOLL FREE (800) 828-8263 
AZ COLLECT (602) 345-7474 


AMERICAN TABLE PAD 





Historical Natural-Dyed 
Wool Yarn 

® coverlets @ clothing ©® blankets 

e@ home furnishings 

, INDIGO Brochure, Samples S 1. 

UNLIMITED (413) 774-3260 

26 Bouker St, Greenfield, MA 01301 











4% 
40% SAVINGS! 
Reploces buttons, zippers, snaps. . . 
it’s the “fish hook” stuff! 


Each kit contains 5 linear feet of each: 
@ ¥:" beige e 1” white e 1” & 2” black @ 


Send $14” plus $2” for shipping & handling 
for your introductory kit. 
(Ohio residents add 90¢ sales tax) 


FASTENATION c/o CMB Limited 
P.O. Box 31, Dept. T 
Waterville, Ohio 43566 





FIBER FORUM 
SEPTEMBER 18-20, 1987 


°13 concurrent workshops 

¢ Nationally known instructors 
¢ Weaving, Spinning, Dyeing 
¢ Whidbey Island near Seattle 


Send SASE to Fiber Forum, POB 611T 
Coupeville, WA 98239 + Non-Profit 
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QUALITY EMBROIDERY SUPPLIES 


Exceptional fabrics, flosses, kits, accessories for 

counted thread as close as your mailbox! Extensive 

line of linen, cotton, blended fabrics; linen, silk, 

cotton, metallic, rayon flosses. Search & special or- 

der service. Catalog with tote pattern $2.00. 
WOOL ‘N’ TRADITIONS 


Suite 565, Dept. TH, 15200-A Shady Grove Road 
Rockville, MD 20850 


Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
%»* Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
100% cotton prints and solids— 
imported and domestic— 
abstracts, stripes, florals, with 
a respectable balance of fine calico. 
For swatches, send $2.00 to 
Fabrics, Etc. 926 Hopmeadow St., 
Simsbury, CT 06070 


FROM THE NECK Up 
An Illustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 
Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 842"x11”. Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 

Brochures available. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MADHATITER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 
Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED | 


English Designer Knitting Kits 
| Kaffe Fassett, Christian de Falbe, 
Sue Black, and others. 
Send $1.50 for photos and price list. 


Designer Yarns 


Berger du Nord, Weicomme, Noro/ 
Kniiting Fever, George Picaud and others. 


Send $5.00 for over 250 
yarn samples & price list. 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 





Cra aston Cranston Checkmates 


Check Plaid 


First Quality « 100% Cotton « Scotchgarded 
Immediate Delivery! 
FABRIC SWATCH FOLDER $4.00 
INCLUDES OVER 50 COUNTRY FABRICS 


= i 
/" The Fabric Barn 
= P.O. Box 576 Dept. YA3 


ri | Plymouth, Mi 48170 


(313) 453-1455 
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20 Delightful Needlework Patterns 
Storybook Scenes, Samplers, Singles & Blocks. 
$21.00, N.J. Residents add 6% sales tax. 
Carroll Lloyd Ltd. Po Box 470 (T)* Howell, NJ 07731 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 
Wrife or call 


(G16) 245-9456 
for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 
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C 2233 E. Hawthorne 
iL,Tuesgon, Az. 85719 
~ (602)325-0009 




















BRAZILIAN FIBER ARTS TOURS 
pecs itinerary for LACE MAKERS 
April « July * October 1987/88 

Rio/Belo Horizonte/Salvador/Recife 


LEARN: The Brazilian stitch 
The Casa Caiada stitch 
for tapestries and rugs 
VISIT: Native Markets; fabric 
shops; Hand/machine embroidery 
workshops; fiber artists’ studios. 


Brazilian Views, Inc., 201 East 66th St. 21-G 
New York, NY 10021 (212) 472-9539 


FREE CATALOG! 


Solve your yarn storage problems! 


SPACE SAVING YARN TREE 


¢ well-balanced ¢ rotating drum 
© holds 72 cones of yarn 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 














Great Nortier, 
Rug Weauing Supplies| 


Large volume means lower prices on 
8/4 cotton warp, beautiful cotton & 
wool rags, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. For sam- 
ples and price list send $1,00 hand- 
ling to: Great Northern Weaving 


P.O. Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012 


q Sa) 
a | 
y J ana (Wools 


handspun ® plant dyed yarns — 
of wool « silk «mohan 


carded blends for spinners 





P.O. Box 2461 » Taos » NM 8757) « 505-758-943) 


a ee / 
Pe a ™ Promenade's 
» *Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD SHOP 
Bead Embroidery Kits 
¢ Instruction Books 
“Beaded Earrings’ Instruction Booklet $4.75 
Beaded Clothing Techniques’ 
Instruction Booklet $6.75 
$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 © Boulder, CO 80306 © (303) 440-4807 





MATERIALS @ TOOLS @ BOOKS 
for HANDCRAFTS 


Same day rervice, top quailty goods, 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices start oul competitive, with 
31 unbeatable quantity discounts, 


a Serving makers and menders since 1970. 


ey aD Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order) 


EARTH GUILD 


Dept. TG 
One Tingle Alley 
Ashevilie NC 28801 


TH4- -255- 7H18 





Troubleshoot your own minor repairs! 
Save time! Save money! 


SEW-RITE KIT 


A good name to know if you sew! 







Keep your machine a i. 
in tip-top shape your- @ S 
self. It's easy when 
you order this handy 
Sew-Rite Kit. Includes 
all the special tools 
you'll need to service 
your own machine. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tion book. Order now. Rush $8.95 (check or 
M.O.) to: Sew-Rite Kit, PO. Box 24538W, 
Edina, MN 55424. 


Threads Magazine 








WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 
RUGS AT HOME! 
zo 


Enjoy the fascinating craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor model loom 
weaves 36’’ wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped...ready 
- "to weave. We furnish complete 

information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies...car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. 9759, Lima, Ohio 45802 





HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 
BLISS 
MODELA 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine 


FRASER Supplies Catalog $2.50 


MODEL 500-1 





The Best of Battenberg Lace 









S\ i ¢ collars 
yo Ss ornament kits 
i's y ¢ patterns 
¥ rit i~\ + lace tape 
Sheen, ota : aa How-To-Books 
SL 
‘% “g;=-» Send for free catalog 
ol a vw ar .« - 
"Sap" Baltazor Fabric & Lace 


3262 Severn Ave., Dept. T 
Metairie, LA 70002 
504-889-0333 


Satisfy your senses 
with our luxurious yarns 
handcrafted from 


TOUCH exotic fibers. 
For sample catalog, send $3 and LSASE to: 
HANDSPUN| Soft Touch Handspun Yarns 


| = 13119 N.E. 129th Street 
YARNS 


Kirkland, Washington 98034 


Racha Brown s 


WEAVER'S SUPPLY 


UNIQUE WHEELS & LOOMS FOR PROFESSIONALS 
SPECTACULAR COLORRANGE of HAND-DYED YARNS 
ALL DESIGNED BY RACHEL BROWN. 

e UNUSUALAPPAREL YARNS FOR WEAVERS & KNITTERS 
e LARGE SELECTION OF TAPESTRY AND RUG YARNS 
¢ EXCELLENT VARIETY OF WOOL, LINEN, AND 
COTTON WARPS « RAW, SCOURED, CARDED, 

AND DYED WOOLS FOR SPINNERS 
¢ DEALER FOR GLIMAKRA, SCHACHT, 

& HOWELL EQUIPMENT « BOOKS 
& VIDEOS « WORKSHOPS 
WITH RACHEL BROWN 
¢ GOOD PRICES 
e BULK DISCOUNTS 
¢ AMERICAN 
WOOLS 
ONLY 


Send $1 for complete catalog 
PO BOX 2009T, TAOS, NM 87571 
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weaving works 
5049 brooklyn ave. n.e. hours: 10-6 mtwf | 
seattle, wa 98105 





EBEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS: 


[he World's Largest Selection of Beads 


EFULL COLOR CATALOG: 


OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


» RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES ~ 
_ FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


Shipwreck Beads 


06-665 4061 


_Olymp Wa S802 Fi 


Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, 
Corriedale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 


Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 


Price: US. $4.00 lb., includes postage. Personal checks ac- 


cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


basketry supplies — dyes 
* looms — spinning wheels 
yarns — most major companies’ 


hand and machine knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes - workshops 


1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 


Plymouth, MI 48170 


& Gane (313)455-2150 


Complete Supply of 


Superior Quality Basketry & 


Chair Seating Material 


Reed, cane, fibre rush, 
Shaker tape, handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price list 









“the romance o the ys ™ 
“thi ind £0 VeneTi sh Now 
| Pp paitenn bi Yochore $1" 
j Patience Parrty Pat Lew Ch | 
PO Box 476 (fr) 


Koff ste wn NH 





03645 












(206) 524-1221 
10-8 th/10-5 sat 











KRUH KNITS 


Merchants to the to the Machine Knitter 


— _ 


The COMPLETE catalogue fecha 
hundreds of exciting products. 


e Knitting Machines e Accessories e Audio Tapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterns e Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards e Steamers 

e Unique tools e Video Tapes e Yams...and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 
For catalogue send $2.00 to: 


KRUH KNITS Post Office Box 1587 ¢ Avon, CT 06001 
Call Toll Free 1-800-248-KNIT ¢ In CT Call 203-674-1043 


| PENDLETON WOOLENS 
| AT SALE PRICES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains and fancies. Send 


$3.00 for swatches and prices. $6.00 first order credit given on 
minimum 2 yard order. Fabric 1s priced below regular retail. Ge- 
nuine PENDLETON label for your garment with each order. 
OPPENHEIM’S Dept. 325 
N. Manchester, Ind. 46962 













SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 

BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 

STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 


100% POLYESTER 
CONE THREAD 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
SERGERS AND SEWING 
MACHINES 
100 colors ¢ 6000 yds. 


*2.99.. 


Minimum of three cones 
(Add $2 S/H) 

THREAD DISCOUNT & SALES 
Dept. T 7105 S. EASTERN 

BELL GARDENS, CA 90201 

(213) 928-2314 | Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
(213) 562-3438 Pacific Time 
Established 1962 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL SHARPENING BY 


ito Fabric $2.50 Pinkers $3.75 Nippers $3.00 
Your scissors will be back in the mail to you 
within 24 hours. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Postage & Handling $2.00 
Wrap Securely - Enclose Check or Money Order and 
ship to: EDGEWISE 
412 N.W. 73rd, Seattle WA 98117-4927 





Superb, educational books about the 


Amish and Mennonites 
life style, quilts, cooking, stories, schools, 
rationale, etc. Write for free catalog: 

Good Books, Dept. 26 
Intercourse, PA. 17534 
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100% COTTON 


Seamless Draperies 


Create your own customized pinch pleat or close stacking fan pleat 
draperies from our range of sun rot resistant heavy woven cotton 
fabrics. All components and instructions supplied. 
OTHER USES: Wall covering, upholstery, clothing, bedspreads, 
tablecloths, napkins, crafts. 

MADE TO ORDER WORKROOM AVAILABLE 
Send $1.50 for catalog & swatches to: 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T8987 
P.O. Box 3223 
Ventura, CA 93006 


i - ah 








in all stages of preparation: 


* dyed 
* combed 


* grease *#* scoured 
* soft-washed %* carded 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 
Send for complimentary brochure. 
$2.00 to be on mailing list. 


WoodsEdge Wools 


P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 


Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd., #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 
(318) 534-2277 


THE YARN EXCHANGE 
Designer/Handknitters 
DISCOUNT YARNS - Save 50% 


imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Silk Chenilles 


Sample Cards $3 applied towards purchase 


37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 
415-341-5735 
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: YOUR FIRST CHOICE 
- for outstanding 
: Current books! 


send stamped legal 
. envelope for 
* free list 


. The Stitching Post 
* 5712 Patterson Ave. 
« Richmond, VA 23226 
















Discount Yams 
Tools and Accessories 


Write for Samples 


CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD e SCHACHT @ LOUET 


WEAVERS’*® WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul N.E. Albuquerque. NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 


HAND EAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 





Harrisville Designs looms & yarns, books 
& supplies, spinning wheels, fleece, rov- 
ings, Cushing's Perfection Dyes”, Boye 
Balene™ needles. 

Catalog $1.00 


9 Meadow Lane, Lancaster, PA 17601 
(717) 569-6878 


Unique Stationery 


featuring sheep « spinning « weaving « knitting 


folded notes w/envelopes 
gift enclosures « scribble pads 


send $1 for brochure and samples 


WEAVING AND WOOD 
Box 925-T 
Newark, DE 19715 


Elegant! F 
High-Fashion! Distinctive! 


These fine natural-fiber fabrics 
are in a class by themselves! 








(Y) BROTHER YN Their gorgeous colors and 
vy Knitting Machines & Accessories /\ Harivue, (ectunes willl please 
NG DISCOUNTED A) even the most discriminating. 
A We service the knitter who does not th ; ‘ 

VA Reacleceonc. v{\ Direct from designer/weaver. 
\_ Call orwrite for prices on equipment and yarn. /AN Send $5.00 for swatches 

NY Yarn-it-All Ak 

\Y] POON PARSE CaO: A (refunded with your order). 
NA Hatfield, PA 19440 A\) D{ CKS 3316 CIRCLE HILL ROAD 
NA (245) 822-2989 A #8 ALEXANDRIA, VA 22305 
>> r _ a : ie ae ha —- _ _ i : - - oo z 
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DYED IN THE WOOL?’S 


100% worsted weight 
merino wool. 


Ideal for hand knitting, machine knitting, 
weaving and crocheting. 


$47.75 for 1% Ibs. (approximately 1,320 
yards) plus $2 for postage and handling. 
Sufficient for one sweater. 


Available in 15 colors. 
Send $2.00 plus S.A.S.E. for color card to: 


OUTRAGEOUS YARNS 
170 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 02116 


(617) 266-6112 
When you're in Boston, come visit. 











































UNUSUAL HANDSPUN YARNS 





Wool, silk, mohair and exotic fibers spun 
for softness and textural appeal. Dyed colors 
and natural shades. Retail and wholesale 
prices. Send LSASE for information. 


SPRING HOUSE YARNS -T 
649 Wexford Bayne Road 
Wexford, PA 15090 


Qut-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 
$2.00 for next three catalogs. 
Woeden Poreh Boelss 

Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 





santa fe weaving 
and knitting supply \ | 


From the Land of Enchantment new 
color & excitement for your projects. 
Unique hand-dyed yarns in brilliant & 
subtle hues. Sample card $3.00 
(refundable with Ist order). We also 
have a wide selection of looms and 
weaving & knitting supplies. 


santa fe weaving & knitting supply 
p.0. box 15778. santo fe. new mexico 87506 
(505) 983-5003 


SILK 
CORDS 


30 designer colors, all lengths, any thickness. 
Each custom made to your specifications. 
Great for jewelry. Send $3.50 for color 
samples and information to: 


© THE CORD COMPANY 
LY 5611 Virginia, Dept. TH 
Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
S Phone (816) 333-6851 








Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 





c | 
TESTFABRICS 
| 6. 
FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC 


COTYON o WOOL 
SILES o WISCOSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


| * 
| P.O. ORAWER “O” MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 06846 





Natural Fibers Only 


Gorgeous Yarns - Reasonable Prices 

¢ Stock Samples - Cottons, Wools, 
Rayons - *3.00 

¢ BOND Knitting Frame & Accessories 

NEW Designer Knitwear Kits 


SASE FOR DETAILS 
PO Box 1602T, Bloomington, IN 47402 


Still Growing! CHAMELEON'S 


COME COLLECTIO 


Luxury Coned Yarns/Erika Linkers 
Bobby Cone Winders/Simet Motors 
Unusual Buttons/Colored Elastic 
New Discount Pricing 


Catalog/Swatched Sample Kit - $10 
Includes sample updates, quarterly 
newsletter Swatchnotes 









Visit our new shop! Tues-Sat 11-4 


CHAMELEON 317 /631-9550 
617-T Massachusetts Ave Indianapolis, IN 46204 


silk-wool-mofair-alpaca-camel -cotton-linen- rayon 


~ BASKETRY SUPPLIES 


Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced « Top Quality « Prompt 
S.A.S.E. for FREE Catalog « Samples $3.00 


Fuasuecanauue Ozark Basketry Supply 
Spey P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 


RoR 


OS SES Ne 501-665-2702 






We have Rowan Yarns 
and Kits 


¢ Kaffe Fassett Kits in the various colourways shown 
in Glonous Knits 


¢ Hugh Ehrman Kits as featured n Designer Knitting 
¢ Kits from North Island and Manos. 


Plus Scheepjeswol 
Superwash® Wools 
The possibilities are endless! Send $1.50 (refundable 
with first order} for price lists and full color poster of 
available kits. 


Creative { 


Fibers 
Box 190, SGuInbHEY: CT 06488 
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QUALITY NEW ZEALAND 
HANDCRAFT FLEECES 


Verv clean, long & well shirted. All orders, 
only U.S. $2.95/Ib., p&pextra. Samples tree. 
JANETTE McKE ENZIE, Gorrie Downs, Greta 
Vallev, RD. North Cante rbury. New 
Zealand. 


HANDSPUN 
KNITTING YARNS 
Vibrant 
Hand-Dyed Colors 
Free Brochure 


Samples $2.00 
Box 217C Big Laurel Rd. Sias. WV 25563 @ 304-778-3772 


KID MOHAIR 
FINE WOOL 
SILK « ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


Fiber Samples: *2° 


thas Fhe, 


KNITTING MACHINES 
spinning wheels 


1400 WILLIAMS DRIVE 
GARLAND, TEXAS 75042 


Cranbrook 
Counter march Looms 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. 
Or call: (413) 253-2580. 


Q) Would you like a faster 


way to knit socks? 
A) The Auto-Knttter. 


For information about our Auto-Knitters, built 
to stand up under production knitting use, send $1 
for our new catalog. 


If you are curious about just how these circular 
sock knitters work, you may see for yourself. Send 
$25 plus $2 shipping and handling fee (payable to 
Harmony Knitters, Inc.) for a copy of our instruc- 
tional video (VHS) on knitting basic socks on the 
Auto-Knitter. rv} 


Harmony Knitters, Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, Maine 04942 
















MAIL ORDER YARNS 


INATURAL 
FIBERS 





SPECIALTY 


® alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, nbbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 


The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 


P.O. Box 434 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 


Enjoy the luxury of 
HANDSPUN ANGORA 


Quality yarns for 
Knitting or Weaving 


Samples $2.00 (refundable) 


Heirloom Designs 
Box 337 - Redway, CA 95560 









ROMNEY NATURAL 
COLORED YARN 
Sport Wt. & Worsted 


exclusive 


“The Sheep Shed”’ 
8351 Big Lake Road, Clarkston, MI 48016 
(313) 625-2665 or 625-1181 


aaa 


For the knitter, 


Catalog $1.00, includes 
samples and describes our 
‘Spinners’ Mate.”’ 











with love... Dra 


We offer original sweater and vest 
kits for hand and machine knitters 


using a variety of quality yarns and 
accessories, plus an extensive collection of 
books especially for creative people. 


For complete catalog. send $1.00 to: 
Knitique 
1593 Central Avenue, Dept. T 
Albany, New York 12205 


New — Little Kids’ Sweater Kits! 


Sized for 2- to 6- 
year-olds, in 
designs everyone 
will love!... 
“Schoolbus” (K1), 
“Country Scene” 
(K2), “City Scene” 
(K3). 


Knit in heavy sport- 
weight wool yarn 
or our new, mer- 
cerized 100% 
cotton. 


Send $1 for our 
color brochure and 
the name of your 
nearest yarn shop! 


North Island Beslan 
Main Street / North Haven, Maine 04853 
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: SDV AS La fa 4 ¥ 
eens RUG CATALOG | 


Over 100 Original Primitive Patterns | 
$3.00 


Patsy B 
#18 Schanck Road 
Holrndel, NJ*07733 


Sponsor a 
class and 


ty |) get yours free! 
Nui is s 


Martha Wetherbee teaches in her Simply 
Shaker tour. Take advantage of this unique 
opportunity. Send $2.00 for tour package, 
including class schedule, cathead pattern, 
tool & supply catalog and sample of bas- 
ketmakers gold! 


Martha Wetherbee Basket Shop 
Star Rte. Box 116 
Sanbornton, NH 03269 
(603) 286-8927 





The Original 


Knitting Needle Box 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


@ Neatly stores your straight & circular needles 


® Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 
f 


@ Ready to use. No assembly. 
@ Full, money-back guarantee. 
® Beautiful as is but ready for your 


—— personal touch - staining, painting, or 
ji ma stenciling. 

At last! An attractive, organized 

y = | cou | home for all your needles and supplies. 
The Original Knitting Needle Box is 

ial 4 @ | i compact (8¥2" wide x 6” high x 15” long) 

, and suits any decor. A great gift for any 

Teer knitter, including yourself! 

: SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 

rma. mw $48 postage paid (U.S. Only), 
Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 


Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box ™ 


P.O. Box 426, Dept. T1 - Newburyport, MA 01950 





Especially for Spinners! 
Exotic Fibers, Spinning Wheels & Equipment 
Catalog $1.00 


Strawberry Cottage 
13119 N.E. 129th St, Kirkland, WA 98034 
(206) 821-5477 





eiemecataaaian (So oo oD Tatar 


(reate a Sensation! 


featuring. ..The Drop Spindle 
Henry’s Attic. . Silk City Fibers 
Kathleen B. Smith (coverlet wools) 
Grandor.. .Brittany needles 


Wildwood buttons. ..& more! 
'& accessories 4 


<7 {u CATALOG $1 : 


RR 3 260 Hoffman Drive Califon NJ 07830 
PDD Da a aD aD Dp ot ot I IA ID I I SDS SLLSSLSSS 


A IAAAAAAAAALA LA De 


” quality yarns 
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Sew Better! Sew Faster! 
With Our Hard-to-Find Notions 
& Craft Items! 


SEND $1.00 FOR CATALOGUE 
(Refunded With Ist Order) 


The Porcupine Pincushion 


P.O. Box 1083-T 
McMurray, PA 15317 








Custom Carding 
of your wool or mohair into carded Rovings or Batts 
Louet Spinning and Sheep Pottery 
Weaving equipment Handspun and dyed yams 
Gimakra Looms ‘n Yams Spinning Fibers 
Beka Looms Books from Interweave Press 
Sheep Hom Buttons and much more 
Send for more information 
SAS E samples $3.00 
VISA AND MASTERCARD accepted. 


The Spinners Hill Shop 


Lisa Ann Merian 
RD #1 Box 118 
Brackett Lake Rd 
Bainbridge, NY 13733 
(607) 967-8325 4 : 
843-6267 a 






CREATE 
your own 
KNITS! 


Everything you need to know from 

, basic knitting and professional 
finishing to planning and charting 
your own designs or adaptations. 
PLUS 32 patterns, graph pages, 
resources, more! Fully illustrated. 
$16.45. 


Z. DANA, Dept. T8 
Box 24, Canal St., NY, NY 10013 








Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 
adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
| \ Hailed by experts as the most important 
| \ sewing invention in decades! 
Ja *\ Free Brochure: send name to 
den -™ ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 

imu Dept. 1-2 , Vails Gate, NY 12584 : 


= 





ATTENTION MACHINE KNITTERS! 
Surprise Packs 


you save 50% 


A super assortment of yarns on 
cones suitable for machine knit- 
ting. 2/24 to 3/12 weights in 
mixed colors and fibers. Choose 
. from "Quality A" or "Quality B", 
both fine for garments. 

QUALITY A PACK: send $39.95 for 5 Jb. 

or save more on 10 lb. for $75.95+ post. 


QUALITY 8 PACK: send $29.95 for 5 lb. 


Or save more on 10 1b. for $56.95+ post 
POSTAGE: Add $2.50 per 5 lb. ordered. 





Ps A 101 W BROADWAY 
Mary UE 4 ST PETER. MINN. $6082 


















Specializing in 
White-on-White Designs 
AVae to satisfy your desire to quilt. - 
Bas For brochure of designs, send $1 and LSASE to 
F HERITAGE QUILTING DESIGNS 
Bertha Reth Tribuno 
4111 Woodridge Drive N.E. 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52401 ¢ (319) 393-3651 






QUILTING, PRESERVATION AND CRAFT 
SUPPLIES BY MAIL 
Send name, address & 22¢ stamp for free catalog 


P.O. Box 128 Southwick, MA. 01077 


SINGER 


KNITTING MACHINE RETAILER 


Complete Supplies, Books, Yarns 
Send large SASE with 2 stamps 


SHW-10 Cone Winder (with 2 cones). 
A necessity for machine knitters. 
Nice for all fiber artists. 

Send $35.95 (includes S&H). Save 
time by money order/cashiers check. 


La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 
1408 W. 117th St. 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107 
Phone (216) 228-4841 





The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IOEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


@ Newesttime saving methods 

@ Tips and techniques not included 
in pattern instructions 

@ illustrated how-to articles 

@ Latest Product Information 

@ Creative sewing for children 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 
12 issues-$15.50; 24 issues $28 00 
Sample 1ssue $2 00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39 -Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 


See eee el 








AN €XCLUSIVE ITALIAN... 
Lana Bella collection. 
Designer yarns, sweater kits and other fine accessories. 
Send $2.00 (refundable with first order) to: 
LANA BELLA 


5T Elwyn Road « Portsmouth, NH 03801 


> TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES - CHEMICALS - WAXES - FABRICS 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 

CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE 

Youeray ts 

Tovey ste Mela 
(243) 431-9614 as 


\ 
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COTTONS * WOOLS 
LINENS * SILKS 

Quality stock for weaving, knitting 
and hooking. Locc’s Yarn is your 
source for fine Cottons, Wools, 
and IMPORTED Silks - shipped 
promptly - your satisfaction 
quaranteed. 


LOCCS WARN CU. 


P.O. BOX mel DEPT. D. @ DECATUR. GA 30031-0231 





The Country 
Craftsman 









Post Office 
Dept. T 
Box 412 
Littleton, 
MA 01460 
617/486-4053 


Personalized 


Quality Woven Labels * 


TePO 7/0 | White w/ Bie & Gold 
24P85/8°) (Amy wording) 103C 41/4 White #/Goid 
. bc 5/8 White w/ Gold 
“fy” or “For” 


PR es &) 
(-Sucetete ) 


226 5/8 White »/Bive b Gold 
6000 14/4 White =/Nuse &k Geld 


8008 11/4 White «Grey 
Sik T/8 White w/ Grey 


412 for $3.25 = 20 for $4.50 « 40 for $6.50 
400 for $43.00 « 250 for $22.00 « 500 for $34.00 


Charm Woven Labels 
Box 14444 Dept TH: Portiand. OF 97a14 
SPS Ond core lobes ovoloble 













BOND KNITTING FRAME-$190 + Shipping 
SCHACHT + LOUET » NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 
SASE FOR CATALOG 
THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road 


Mt Kisco, NY 10549 


(914) 241-1910 (914) 241-1275 





shannock 
tapestry 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
other weaving accessories. 


Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 





August/September 1987 








NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Top quality Romney, Coopworth and Peren- 
dale fleeces especially selected for diseern- 
ing hand spinners and weavers. Romney 
available in both white and natural colours- 
light, medium and dark. Coopworth and 
Perendale available in white only. Packed in 
6 lb. lots, these beautiful fleeces cost U.S. 
$4.20/Ib. for 6 Ib.; U.S. $4.00/Ib. for 6-12 Ib.; 
U.S. $3.80/lb. if you order 54 Ibs. or more. 
Prices include postage, insurance and all 
documentation. Your American cheques ac- 
cepted. Send U.S. $2.00 for air mailed sam- 
ples-if you order, this value will be credited 
to your first order. 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600 
New Zealand 
(Formerly owned by Wally & Joan Gordon of Te Horo) 


| 





























for all you 
}and all you 





Write for our free catalog = your passport to an 
exciting new world of weaving, spinning, feltmaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, Carleton Place, Ontario K7C 3P3 


| The Basketry School 


Tite mOrelililiem-lirem Rela muuce@rel (237 


One anc two week workshops tn white oak, 
honeysuckle, and hickory bark. Brochure: 


Rt. 3 Box 325 ¢ Chloe, WV 25235 © (304) 655-7429 








BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, bone, cinna- 
bar, cloisonne, metal, crystal, coconut, etc. Antique beads, pen- 
dants, fetishes, netsuke, shisha, rhinestones, sequined motifs, silk 
scarves, furs, leather, yarn, seashells, custom clothing, hats, 
weavings, flour bags, oddities. FREE CATALOG. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 


¢ ULTRA FIT bodyunits 
¢ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 


e ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 
¢ ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
ULTRA FIT. . .T 


P.O. BOX 407. . YONKERS, NLY. 10705 
(914) 963-4837 













HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


Announcing Exclusive US. Distribution 
for LEPRINCE of PARIS 


PRINCEFIX ¥ PRINCECOLOR 


(patented air-set liquid (stearn-set dyes 
fiber reactive dyes) for the professional) 
PRIMARIES — COVER-BLACK ALL DYES ARE NON-TOXIC 
26 CUSTOM COLORS NO ALCOHOL OR ANALINE 


Also Available: 

18 Metallic Colored Guttos — Exclusive Silk Yarns for Dying 
Specialty French Silks - Woven by LEPRINCE 
Frames — Brushes — And More! 

Color Charts Available ($2.00 refunded with order) 
$2.00 for Silk Samples — $1 00 for Silk Yorn Samples 


DEALER iNG@UIRIES INVITED — Ins'ructors Ask About Discounr 


BOUSQUET SILKS, INC. 


P.O. Box 250 Campbell. CA 95009-0250 408/985-8489 








Hobbit Hollow Farm: 


coated sheep = clean fleece 

healthy sheep = sound staple 

blood lines = award-winning, lustrous, open, 
crimpy fleeces 

All of the above = happy customers 














Irresistible fleeces, batts, sliver, yarns, custom sweaters 
also mohair blends, wide range colors, natural & dyed. 
Limitless possibilities. Send $3 for samples. 


Patricia Kenney-Magladry 
P.O. Box 180 Palo Cedro, CA 96073 
(916) 549-3749 


* Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 

% Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 

% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
J Basic 


Direct 
O Disperse 
Reactive DYES 
81 Vat 
FRANKLIN ST. 


NEW YORK, NY 10013 
~ SOLD IN QUANTITIES: ¥% 02., 4 02. 
MFG 802, 1 LB. & UP 
@ | All Dyes Sold in Dry Powder Form Only. 


C O Directions For Use & Application. 
SB 


Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 








The Needlework ATTIC\, 


proudly eters 


Creative Knitting Unlimited 
Workshops for the Inspired Knitter 


Conducted by Marsha Torres, fiber artist 
Fundamentals of creative knitting/Diagonal 
knitting/Correct shaping/Plaids/Puddling/ 
Modular/Knitting with manyfibersand much more 


The Needlework Aftic 


4706 Bethesda Ave., Bethesda, MD 20814 
orcat 304/652-8688 
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Marketplace 


a i 


THE]WEAVERS' STORE 


pent Be 
11 So. 9th Street WEA Se Sings Q Y 
YY Columbia, Missouri 65201 sella s ot uarterl 


Cone Yarns 
Mill ends & standard stock 


Mohairs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Retail and wholesale inquiries welcome. 


# SpringBrook Yarns 


jnsivt 
P.O. Box 122 


Tel. 314-442-5413 


Highest quality mill ends 1987 Catalog, $2.00 A publication for weavers, designers, 
Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 
. eae ee and collectors of basketry. 


“pe IDEAS, INSTRUCTION, 
Classy ved : INTERVIEWS, INQUIRIES 
The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.75 per word, minimum ad and INFORMATION. 


15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 





Uxbridge, MA 01569 Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT e Suppliers 
(617)278-7669 owe Deadline for the October/November issue is e Book Reviews 


e Readers Forum 


e Places to Visit 
SOURCEBOOK for all your needs at low prices. Send e Shows & Exhibits 


° ' ; 22¢ for brochure. Carikean Publishing, PO Box 11771, : 
Quality Jade, Coral, Silver, as uoise, eee, ¢ Views on Contemporary 
Ivory, More. Beadstring ging Boo $4, 60 Penner 
Bea stringing starter kit $10. Catalog $1 THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FABRIC PAINTING, Linda and Traditiona Basketry 
Supplies, nstructions, Findin $. Tools, Kanzinger. 260 pages, 150 photographs. $19.95. Al- e Patterns & Techniques 
cott Press, Box 857-H, Spokane, WA 99210. Free bro- 
STE Me ceieeanes Aco, De cpt chure! Published January, April, June & October 
? ? ? 
STUDY THE NEEDLE ARTS at your own pace; at Sample Issue $4.00 
= home; with certified counselor. Catalog: NSCAE Corre- 1 Year $12.00 — 2 Years $20.00 
at rpm — ar mat spondence School, Carnegie Office Pk., Building 1, Canadian add $4.00, Foreign add $10.00 
40 N AT | R AL Dept. TM, 600 Bell Ave., Carnegie, PA 15106 
SILK: BLACK, RED $85/lb. Special through August. The Basketmaker Quarterly 
Rpndy to Spin Fihona Natural silks from $18/lb. Samples, $10. Cheryl Ko- ° * 
Paitin Vann lander/Aurora Silk, 5806 Vancouver, Portland, OR MKS Publications, Inc. 
Sales: Fabems $3 97217. (503) 286-4149. VISA. P.O. Box 340 - Dept. T 
aa pee KNITTING AND CROCHET VIDEO rentals. Send Westland, Michigan 48185 
te o ra ei fi 
LSASE for information. The Needleworks, 500 Rob- 
C U RT [ S Fl DB E R S bins Rd., Winston-Salem, NC 27107. RETAIL INQUIRIES WELCOME 
BECOME A WEAVER! One-week beginners’ weaving 
HCO] BOX 15, RITZVEILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 © retreat in Colorado mountains, April-October. Send 
= = ao ———--- a for brochure: Robert Loewe Weaving School, Box W, 
Divide, CO 80814. (303) 687-3249. 
KNIT-DESIGNERS-GRAPHPAPER. Graph your de- xX ata ats ta alata etetetetetatetetetere 
signs. SASE. Stitching Post, 5712 Patterson, Rich- % 
mond, VA 23226. 


FREE , , BOOKS, CURVED NEEDLES for embroidery and necd- 


CATALOG y/ lepoint. Free list: 39¢ SASE. Needlepoint, Inc., PO Box 


SEWING, CRAFT & A 1585, Jupiter, FL 33468-1585. 


NEEDLEWORK SUPPLIES F/ SAVE ON DESIGNER YARN: Wide selection premium 

i yarn, patterns, tools at discount. $3 for knittable sam- 
ples, newsletter (refundable). Deborah King, 1553 
Francisco Rd., Columbus, OH 43220. 


BUTTON CATALOG. Varied selection, childrens to col- 
lectibles. Send $2. Button Creations, 3801 Stump Rd., 
Dept. T1, Doylestown, PA 18901. 


SHETLAND, other fine 100% wool knitting yarns from 
newark i : . : ae 
dressmaker Scotland. Skeins. Cones. Portfolio with 96 yarn sam- 

ples, book list, patterns, $3. Shetland Importers, Box 
supply 22157, Pittsfield, MA 01202. 


bara AUCH AOA 


PO BOX 2448 £3 SEWING LEATHERS for skirts, jackets, blouses, 
LEHIGH VALLEY PA1B8001 shawls and even furniture. Write for full catalog and 
several dozen samples. $5, refunded first order. Ber- 
man Leather Threads offer, 25 Melcher St., Boston, 
MA 02210-1599. 


FREE CATALOG. 1,200 sewing notions, videos, books. 
$1 S/H. Clotilde, Box 22312T, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
HaooD: 

EARN MONEY QUILTING? Get help from the Profit- 
able Quilting Series by Oliver Press. Send SASE for 


free publications brochure. Box 4096-18D, St. Paul, 
MN 55104. 


TRY AUSTRALIAN LOCKER HOOKING for rugs, cloth- 
ing and wallhangings. Information: Fox Hollow Fi- 
bres, 560 Milford Rd-D, Earlysville, VA 22936 


SURFACE DESIGNERS FREE CATALOG FOR MACHINE KNITTERS. Books, 


Create distinctive garments & co-ordinated outfits without patterns, magazines, tools from around the world. 


sewing! Contemporary & traditionally styled clothing in 100% Knitting Machine Bookshelf, PO Box 746, Dept. TH, 
cotton (preshrunk) & silk. The white cotton and silk in six colors Englewood, NJ 07631. (201) 568-3369. 


Swatches! 


Big 2" Swatches of 100% Cotton 
Make it Easy to Select & Order Fabric 


YES! Please send me: 

[] 150 solid color swatches and 
catalog for $2.00. 

[_] 350 calico & small print 
swatches and catalog for $4.00. 
[_] ALL 500 swatches and catalog 
for only $5.00! 

[_] Keepsake Quilting Supplies 
catalog of books, notions and 
unique fabric packs for $1.00. 
(Free with any swatch order.) 
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Judaic Needlework 
Patterns 

Full size, easy, $3.75 each. New floral 

Matzoh cover/Afikomen bag set. Set of 

applique Purim Puppets. Patchwork Star 


of David Yamulka/Tals Bag a perfect 
Bar/Bat Mitzvah gift. SASE for catalog. 


HALLIE’S HANDWORKS 
E507, 6307 NE 2nd Ave., Miami, FL 33138. 








Dept. TM4, Dover Street, 
Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 


ek ee $0,494.40. +994. % +4014 014 04 04 0 4 e 4 a 4 ee e+e tee 


is ready to print, paint or dye. Send $2.00 for catalog & fabric 
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samples to: ATTENTION KNITTERS! Keep your needles tidy and 
4 ae We organized in attractive needle cases. Send for free 
Burlingame CA 94011-1201 info: Mila Designs, Dept TC, PO Box 16015, Austin, TX 


78761. 
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NEW BOOK 
By Lois Ericson 


200 pages, 150 photos 
16 pages of color 
$21.95 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


FABRICS...RECONSTRUCTED $13.95 
176 pages, 80 photos... each an example 
of fabric manipulation 


DESIGN & SEWIT YOURSELF $14.95 
A workbook for creative clothing 


BELTS... WAISTED SCULPTURE $11.95 
An idea book of more than 50 belts 


PRINT IT YOURSELF $6.95 
Fabric Painting 


Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send 
Check of MO to: 

Lote Ericaon * Box 1680 + Tahoe City, CA 06730 
P&H $150 for 1 to J books. US. Funds, 
Cal. res. add 6% Wholesale 
12 or more 40% off 


MM //hi 
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complete resource for textile artists product safety information extra wide Bel 





gian linen fabric crayons fan blender brushes raw silk North respirators pH test 
paper pysanky supplies shibugami safety goggles Synthrapol detergent Ciba vat 
dyes Japanese thimbles gift certificates silk gauze artistic guidance cochineal dy 
e acetic acid natural beeswax fiberreactivedyes komon nuka Inkodye technic 
al direction paste resist supplies hydrosulfite indigo vat Swiss batiste wide selec 
tion natural fiber fabrics instructional books liquid natural dye extract glass pip — 
ettes rubber gloves cyanotype dye transfer paper material safety data sheets pl 
astic kat tape brownprint supplies brushes and tools Procion H fiber reactive dye 
Starter sets for all dyes cotton and linen blend fabrics shibori kit textile art books 
Lanaset dyes for wool and silk lab equipment Japanese art supplies counter ba 
lance scale dye disposal information Cibacron F fiber reactive dyes steamer instr 
uctions stencil brushes safety spectacles technical backup natural dyes and mor 
dants Japanese stencil paper Egyptian cotton cambric Ciba Kiton acid dyes Liqu 
id Procion H fiber reactive dyes Chinese comforter cotton natural and synthetic in 
digo discharge supplies shinshi bamboo stretchers wholesale price list Procion 
M fiber reactive dyes safety guide lines Jizome brushes Deka L dyes Euro-tex fa 
bric paints Solo Java tjanting Disperse dyes for polyester orders shipped in 48 
hours troubleshooting dust mist respirators Japanese wax resist brusnes PRIM 
AL Glow fabric paint dualscale thermometer quantity price list katazome suppli 
es new product research Glauber’s salt organic vapor acid gas respirator China si 
Ik Polish natural linen photoprint supplies fabric tint pens extra long rubber glov 
es Japanese nylon wash brush poly aprons color matching sodium alginate thick 
ener dyes for basket materials Ukrainian egg dyes Japanese tweezers sodaash } 


1987 mail order catalog 56 pages 


Workshops, too. 


Index to Advertisers 


Alfa Sales 

Aljo Dyes 

Alpha Impressions 
American Table Pad 
Ayottes’ Designery 
Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
Bare Hill Studios 
Basketmaker Quarterly 
Basketry School 

Batik & Weaving Supplier 
Bernina of America 
Bertha Reth Tribuno 
Bousquct Silks 
Brazilian Views 
Brilliance 
Britex-By-Mail 

Brooks & Flynn 
Buffalo Batt & Felt 
Caning Shop 

Carol and Malcolm Dewe 
Carroll Lloyd 

Cerulean Blue 
Chameleon 

Charm Woven Labels 
Classified 

Cord Company 

Cotton Clouds 

Council on Embroidery 
Country Craftsman 
Craft Gallery 

Crafts Magazine 
Creative Fibers 
Creative Knitting 
Crystal Palace Yarns 
Curtis Fibers 

Custom Knits 

Cyril Lieschke 

Z. Dana 

D'Anton 

Dharma Trading 
Directions Unlimited 
Drop Spindle 

Earth Guild 

Edgewise Precision 
Egen Weaving Studio 
Eric’s Press 


August/September 1987 


$3.50 [U.S. $] postpaid 


‘Cerulean Blue, LIQ! 


Ni O. Box 21168 


Seattle, WA 98111-3168 U.S.A. 


ane ) 443-7144 
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Fabric Barn 

Fabrics, Ete. 
Fastenation 

Fibar Designs 

Fiber Forum 

Fiber Studio 

Folkwear 

Freed Co. 

Golden Lamb 

Good Books 

Gossamer Web 

Great Northern Weaving 
Great Scot 

Hallie’s Handworks 
Harmony Knitters 
Harry M. Fraser Co. 
Heirloom Designs 
Hobbit Hollow Farm 
Hobby Time Helpers 
Homespun 

Horikoshi N.Y. 

Hub Mills Factory Store 
Ident-Ify Label 

Indigo Unlimited 
Janette McKenzie 
Jesse Jones Ind. 

John C, Campbell Folk School 
John Perkins Industries 
Kagedo 

Keepsake Quilting 
Kissel Electric Spinner 
Klaus B. Rau 

Knitique 

Kreinik Mfg. 

Kruh Knits 

KUMAco 

La Lana Wools 

La Nell’s Studio 

Lana Bella 

Laughing Goose 

Le Bead Shop 

Locc’s Yarn 

Louet Sales 

Madhatter Press 
Margaret Perl Yarns 
Marr Haven 


Marson’s 

Martha Wetherbee 

Mary Lorish Jahn 

Mary Wales Loomis 

Mary Lues 

My Favorite Pastimes 

Mylace 

Natural Fibers Only 

Needlework Attic 

Newark Dressmaker Supply 

North Island Designs 

Northampton Wools 

Oppenheim’'s 

Or. Rug Co. 

Original Knits 

Orizaba 

Outrageous Yarns 

Ozark Basketry Supply 

Past Patterns 

Patience & Purity 

Patsy B 

Peacock Arts 

Pendleton Shop 

Penelope Craft Programs 

Penland School 

Perfect Notion 

Picks 

Plymouth Reed & Cane 

Plymouth Yarn Co. 

Porcupine Pineushion 

Printables 

Pro Chemical & Dye 

Quality Applications 

Quilter’s Newsletter 

Rainbow Mills 

Rio Grande Weaver's Supply 

River Farm 

Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 

Santa Fe Weaving & Knitting 
Center 

Santa Fe Weaving & Knitting 
Supply 

Saxtitch 

Sew-Rite Kit 

Sewing Emporium 

Sewing Sampler 





Shannock Tapestry Looms 
Sheep Shed 
Shipwreck Beads 
Showers Sewing Essentials 
Sievers School 

Silk Tree 

Simpson Southwick 
Soft Touch 

Spin 'n Weave 
Spinners Hill Shop 
Spring House Yarns 
SpringBrook Yarns 
Sterling Name Tape 
Stitching Post 
Strawberry Cottage 
String Slinger 

Stuff 

Tamm Yarns 
Taunton Press 
Testfabrics 

Tewa Weavers 

Texas Fibers 

Textile Resources 
Textile Specialties 
Thai Silks 

Threads Discount & Sales 
Tint & Splint 
Trovato 

Ultra Fit 

Weaver's Journal 
Weavers’ Store 
Weavers’ Warehouse 
Weaving & Wood 
Weaving Works 
Webs 

Wesitrn Knitting Mchne Guide 
Wild & Woolly World 
Wilde Yarns 

Wooden Porch Books 
WoodsEdge Wools 
Wool ‘N’ Traditions 
Wool Room 

Yarn Exchange 
Yarn-It-All 

Yarns 

YLI Corp. 
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Handing down 
more than just a quilt 
by Carolyn Hamilton 


When my grandmother died in 1976, I 
was 18 years old, unmarried, and five 
months pregnant. I was struggling 
through my first year of art school and 
trying to manage my chaotic personal 
life at the same time. In this chapter of 
my life I learned to sew, and I made my 
first patchwork quilts. Symbolically, the 
patches resembled the pieces of my 
shattered life that I was trying to put back 
together. The first quilt I made was a 
gift for my daughter, whom I later 
surrendered for adoption. 

I attended my grandmother’s funeral 
despite the embarrassment and objections 
of my parents. After the services, we 
gathered at Grandma’s house fora meal 
with friends and relatives. Rather than 
socialize, I wandered through the house, 
taking in the sights and smells that 
reminded me of the stubborn sweetheart 
that I’d known as my grandma. 

I don’t remember why I went looking 
in Grandma’s bedroom closet, but there 
among her sewing notions I found a 
brown wrinkled grocery bag filled with 
fabric scraps and patchwork squares. I 
recognized some of the patches as old 
aprons of Grandma’s or pieces of 
dresses she had made. Somehow I felt that 
she had left the bag for me to find. I 
held the patches close and ran my fingers 
through them. The patterns and 
textures brought Grandma back to me. I 
became momentarily lost in childhood 
memories of tugging at her skirt and 
hugging her good-bye after a weekend 
visit. The patches even smelled like 
Grandma—a strange combination of the 
scents of coffee, mothballs, and sweet 
dime-store talcum powder. 

No one ever missed the bag of scraps I 
took. I went to the public library and 
checked out a book on patchwork 
quilting so that I could finish the quilt my 
grandmother had started. There was 
one problem: I didn’t know how to sew. I 
was by this time living in a home for 
unwed mothers, and I enlisted the help of 
one of the nuns who operated the 
home. Through her time and patience, I 
learned how to use a sewing machine, 
and I joined the patches together. Later I 
bought a quilting hoop and taught 
myself hand-quilting techniques. 

My first quilt was a 314-ft.-square 
baby blanket. The simple nine-patch 
pattern was highlighted with green 
sashing and hand quilting to enhance the 
basic design. I welcomed the beauty and 
order that the new art form brought to my 
haphazard life. After completing the first 
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quilt, I immediately started a larger one 
for myself that matched the baby blanket. 

When I surrendered my daughter for 
adoption, the social worker promised me 
my baby would receive the blanket I’d 
sewn for her. Knowing I could pass on an 
heirloom to my child was very important 
to me. I realized later that creating the 
quilt and giving it to my daughter were 
essential aspects of my grieving process. 
Knowing that a part of me and my 
heritage would stay with my daughter 
when I left her helped me accept the 
loss of my grandmother and that of my 
child. This thin thread of connectedness 
gave me the strength to survive the most 
difficult decision of my life. 

I will never forget the day I arrived at 
the social-service agency to sign the 
adoption papers. I sat frozen in my car 
in the parking lot, clutching the baby 
quilt against my breast. In my heart I 
hoped that someday my daughter would 
find me and the matching “mother” 
quilt and that we would know for certain 
she was my daughter and I was her 
“pirthmother.” But I knew that I would 
have little, if any, control over my 
daughter’s future, and that scared and 
saddened me. She may not want to find 
me, or She may never get the chance. 
Tears ran down my cheeks and dropped 
onto the quilt as I tucked a poem inside it 
and wrapped it in a box. I said one last 
prayer that my daughter would learn to 
forgive me. 

As the years passed, I learned to 
forgive myself. In much the same way 
that scraps of discarded fabric are put 
together to make a beautiful and useful 
quilt, so I have used the losses in my 
life to help me empathize with others 
who are grieving. My experience making 
my first quilt gave me an appreciation 
for the healing power of artistic 
expression and led to my career as an 
art therapist. Through art, I help 
people to express feelings that are hard 
to verbalize. 

I still quilt, and often I think back to 
the hours I spent at the unwed mothers’ 
home working on my daughter’s quilt. I 
continue to hold onto the dream that one 
day my daughter will want to find me 
and that together we can talk about many 
things, including her great-grandmother’s 
patches. For now, I pray that my daughter 
lives a full and happy life and comes to 
know that her “birthmother” loved her. I 
pray that she realizes she possesses an 
heirloom that was sewn with love. 


Carolyn Hamilton (not her real name) is 
an art therapist at a mental-health center 
in the Midwest. She is married and has 
two other children. 
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This “mother” quilt matches the smaller baby 
blanket that the author made for her daugh- 
ter, whom she surrendered for adoption. Pho- 
tos by John Scott Dovel. 


Threads Magazine 





Crafts is {he magazine which covers 
the whole spectrum of applied and 
contemporary art — from jewellery, 
ceramics and glass — to textiles, 
metal and furniture. Beautifully 
produced and superbly illustrated, 
Crafts magazine keeps you in touch. 





| Ensure you receive every issue, 
subscribe today. 

| Every issue of Crafts magazine is 
sent by Airspeed, ensuring fast 
delivery! 


One year subscription £22.00 (US$33.00) 
Two year subscription £40.50 (US$60.75) 
Please send your name, address and cheque 
(payable to Crafts magazine) to: Crafts 
magazine, Dept. TH , 8 Waterloo Place, 
London SWLY 4AT, England. 

If preferred, payment can be made by 
American Express, Visa or Mastercard. 
Please quote card number and expiry date. 
Crafts magazine Is published six times a year 
by the Crafts Council of England & Wales. 


Textile Specialties Introduces 
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“Sable” — Brushed 
“Ermine” — Loop 
The Ultimate Luxury Fiber for 
Weavers & Knitters. 
(samples on request at no charge) 


Walcemiiiii mei mii 


® cottons 
® rayons 


® exotic novelties 
® rug wools 


Send $2.00 for samples 
We always have something new in store for you. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 
P.O. Box 7022 
Cumberland, R.!, 02864 
(401)728-5903 





Crafts Britain’s leading 
applied arts 
magazine 


national standards 


| COUNCI| of american embroiderers 





SHARE OUR EXCITEMENT... 


The Council offers 

e The Flying Needle quarterly magazine 

e Correspondence school 

¢ Lending and slide libraries 

e Seminars 

e Two-week study retreats 

¢ Needle Expressions juried traveling exhibition 

e Heritage Collections of ethnic and historic 
needle art 

¢ Membership. . . Active, Sponsoring, Sustaining 
and Patron Members receive all NSCAE 
privileges and services for one full year. 
Life members, for their lifetime. 
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You believe in individual needle expression. . . 
why not join us? 
Send a check payable to NSCAE to 

Peg Rickabaugh, Dept. SC 

7522 W. 28th St. 

Tacoma, WA 98466-4188 














Annual dues: Active $20 Non-U.S. Residents $25 (payable in U.S. funds, 
check or money order) LJ Sponsoring $30 LJ Sustaining $50 LJ Life $500 





PASSAR. University 
for the Machine Knitter 


September 17 - 19 Portland, OR 
FEATURING 


Dolly M£Fadden - Nationally known 
fashion designer 


June Reed - Known nationwide for 
expertise of knitting machines 


Dennis Cook of Passap® 
Knitting Machine West 
also known as "Mr. Knit" 


along with numerous 
other qualified instructors. 


For your free brochure with details 
of the Passap® University please contact: 


Annette Muhler or Glen Heiner 
Marson's Bernina Passap® Center 
4240 N.E. Sandy Blvd. 
Portland, OR 97213 
(503) 287-1766 
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They may look edible, but the assorted white chocolates in this fancy box are 
actually folds of milium and satin fabric, coiled metal zippers, plastic and metal 
beads, and sequins. Artist Candace Kling buys boxes of candies, which she 
quickly empties to replace the delectables with sweets of her own. This candy 
sampler, plus a box of “dark-chocolate” nuts and chews, was recently exhibited 
at the Triton Museum of Art in Santa Clara, CA, along with eight of Kling’s 
spectacular ribbon headdresses and a corset. (For more of Kling’s work, see 
pages 58-63.) Above, “Candy Sampler: Fondant,” © 1986. Photo by John Bagley. 





ampler 


